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c»!iL-l^ll ♦ j j j\ illc-Jli> jup 

i Jl>L-^Vl j ( j*jj j <-+!£=>* Ji J —*j Jjta^lj ^ysjJb Loli-I 

DL—LJ ^ CjjjO ( \J1> j yj ^ VI iji^LA-! 





. ” 1 ^’ <-J i»«t«>~ i 


ajUo j ^Jp aa*1 j}\ t aJI>*j OwU jj <j-uy>*Jl ^j-swo j»lii j;j>xJt>\ vJJhil jyijl ^y» vJLh. l l 

B ^ j* * a-Ip jik> jl j£jt ^Jidl Ipj> 1 bl>Jl ' cf J jj s j\ J ^ j 

^p ^lioJi jijj A.ol^2li^|l IJJL>* <J li>jlau-1 e ^5 ^p ^ijji JaLsj jlw u Ajy»-c 

1 .ij \( Jj,*-Jl )) ^jP-AJ Ajj^^J-1 ih-hj vJL)lS j> t l^LLz,* 

. A-*>-^lJhl CbljUl ^j.* l^l^l **-& u hw>- ^Ld) l£>-l^:>- jj-v>u L^J J ( 0 n~<Ji ) (j\.<PLjbfljl 

Lj A^*-l JJ aJ^wLII *JL-jk> ij A*;! jy> ^5 yj>^ j>kJ1 J>1>*jL 1 jJL *-^*L »Aij> 

AjL<* j>~ ^P l^d-'w 3 * *AJ 1 ^> 15 T* /^r<»~J! ^jm ^p hdil jl iLu 1 jLj jl *Aj *V jf i Olp- o*Ap ^ 

|t ^X i s Aj 1 » aJs*^j£ Aj^S"^i.l AlaLJl L^^waj A^x .,*,0 V p r ^ <»« 

jlS"j i JJiJiJ L-J ^^lzj>l ‘Ulauxl j ^jWl vjl^ w ^.Jij/1 ijlb J>“)^Jp OjL u~Ji {J jl^v* 
aL>JLI ^?Uj 01 pU j ^Jp (^ ^ jr*-^ ^ jl » ^Ui /^p aJ jtL.1 ^£>Ux]l jl o-b jj hr 

^^P «9j)hJi ^djl 1 Lw4M«M<*i 1 ^«Ajo jl (( lL^ **»l o^jcJl o»Xa 3 ^ 

. A-J ^a)' 1 

^ialll y *** 3 ^Ljb^l Aj^>x-Jl £%j jhb j ^L-b jl ^wjhJl a^j 4 >sJ A l ka li 1 o j^hJl o yAUaJl d«bA 

— (j f' % ^ £f \ ^1 3 — -l>-t J^Ua ^1 j^SsJ ji ; ^IsA-dl^Vl^ ^-jjjl lU J ^ 

'->j*tJ ; La> j* JL-Li' Jl ojv-jX ^ • -bo J*. ^^Jl ( Pcchina ) *tj* ^ (\ 

i^'iLVl w t v : jliaAil L>- jJ Jiil *- ( Andarax) 

( AjUo ; ol. j 

A«ii' J, (( » aLcIj ( : S^Ujl ) c fV : jUaII Jl (Y 

. (( ‘uiiAilj JjhjJl j) j_£AJ jL**Z^-''b|l 1-U> ^ l^Sj j |( OL1_J-1 )) 




b>-l *Lp ol ^a ^-> ^A*\\/YiV <c—»® yte ol «JLASS j l x> y»%Ji ajU^JI 

1*1} 'i/l* M ** I ^ii3 > ii*U«Xl J « aL>* i ^ y}^»~A )) j* ^ J'^TJ fll^iJl O^ * j I 

1 £*) <y ' j*^j* (Pamplona ) ii^Lo 

I ^ A } * j ~W j^Ua^* <}^>\j yll Ua a~Jj® y Jb ~^jji ^LJ OIS - * jS} 

o>*-b*p cJ^ JilLJ3j bJ]l~il c^>bj> yy *y>- j*>^ <. <w^yJ.1 .3*>l» JT" .5 ^5 ^c-^biT (I) 

*.\\'\t / iAV — ) 

<► ( MY — AAA / r * * — Y V ® )c> y 4 ^ ^ aJO ^ -Lp ^ A%S ^ l o _/ul> J»,ai> O L>* yi *V I y* ^ ^ ) 

_> A J ( Jr*^ by*^ ) j£ jwb! j%~*^ *Lp yN jUai^l j*>* jtk*il j ^jl c-^bfT (>-) 

J.I ^aJI p_>-yj a! i—* U*-i A-—l-liVl J^W)1\ jji>- Ji <u»ij Jl_ ijy jlS" ._il^" 

i ^.U53l J* J j*J I .ji-l liC \^. ^ . ,*J j>l Ip <jLa>%j jJ l~U^** * *bibj> OUJlo d^ j j j 

^y^Jl ^ J} J ^ JbjJj )y I^Jp di^l ^1 £c***Jl 0l$ bJb £* y . <U15^ 4-J* y\ iUlS^ bul j j 

0 _«Xj U Jp » l^.-j il jw* ^JJLt w ">UlT it ajUo »5^U ^ 
3^U ou>-^i . ^jlkxii ^ (Jp j! J, jtJl jJ j 

yy d^lli $*\& j . L? ^*-L*Jspi ^jl si** li;>^ja>*JLI l^- *wJjL>-I 4jL>*j y& eJj JL>- 

* U* ^ $ J** ij&t ^ cJaw 2--> ttUl J^UaII J OJIj^ «-LJi*l JS*‘y jl AjflLc* C-JJa aIi^I 

i»UJI j%-a^ ^jJL>S\ ji y, jl dAjiji-l o Jill I dX& yc- y d>~l jt JJ j . *>U ^ ^ ^ li Ua5L* IlJ* 

Qjj!^' ^3 La 11 ai.* i*vJjp^ ^il IJjt> ^5 Ia^jp cJajj 

k ^^L>LJl ^Jlp jS^l j.* o-lP kj djl>«Ji Js?lbj C ^) 

1^-4 o j » ai«J! ^y* 0^-^2-pj Iy)l5^j (A V® / TTT ai*** ^ i ^y JJl 

■ *:0' 1 J Ji jjjt>-^ ^ J i^\ J>-Ul jlCw- ^yjl AiiXp* 

4ji JjbJi ^,-ajJ' Ja jX .j jpJ^ ^uull '-u J 4jl>o ^ j ij w I/mt : *3j t 4-^ jJUaI! (\ 

■ 4j*^' \yj j 1^-iJ o> JyiH J^Ui Jp |1 

J ^jywUj'-jl y-j _L»ujj ob^U- <Jj ( u ov : ) <• De Slane b*A- (r 

a . a i ^y\M 

c <)l>y v* > *" 1 ’^* 3 ' iU yp oL^b* <yj ^ ) ^TV : jb ^ < r j^i*jl j^JLl* (V 

■ bibi ( Ainpurias ) (^kj o*J.^ t jr*y y^j 

La P^ninsuJt* Ibcrique au moyrn-agt* ci’apres Ic Kitab Ar-Rawd AI-Mi tar, pp. 47-50 (l 

(Leiden, 1938). 

Ju-ji bl>* ( - 2 ' ( Lj*- ji Ja 0 • ^y> ; t ) J*—y Jy y* S j> twsuj (o 

■—c5 4 ^ - *aXa-* t <jis^j yy j l^Jy J—suu u'l jjJi c yU*j yp ***1^^ Sj>U i JI 

. ( Ia 4 aj <\ ; ^ 

£»p-tJ* r y*-j .11 bib vlJb *b>b£j 4 J t : pij (. Jyju>b ( LiUie jjj ) U(j iUJai L* (*\ 

. i> ib-^l VI yjAxaJI L^~ic c a x>%j cJa«ws^L> 


— ® 



LJl—d jIj )) AjllS^ J? ji a-U p c-Pij l>“^^ »uLi a ^AliaJl aJlA Ldy Jt jjl>w j i 

^1 y c-A-i^ 4 ^Jyi y L ai 1 ji j-ib jlS> b jj . « o*)u^S 

^1» 4zV>o ^jyp*x*p v ~ux~«' ^%)**y ■»—'— j uSn 5 . ^ w? j i i »xa ji i ^-•*^' ^i. * 

AUOU jp — jJy^Vi >>baii j **}J*> CJlT J3l - OU^Ull (J iIXJ ^ UJj . j^ydi JP UJ^ 

4 j^ w5^ ) Jr 4 j$ ^'“‘J * K jJp'Vi ^-*5 ji )l v—>Ub ^j%i*jl l*i . CJ 

Jij ; (Jl-.-, -‘* * y ^.JIp -UUP^ y-Lii j^-jjli ' j-L^a,* ajI>o j^p o J> 2> l* ^|*>cj ( \*Ao/iVA 

Oi jUd jV Jr*' 0 ^^ J »^3 * v^y^Vi y bail b~ jy ^ bU OU_Jr* 

„ jyjj>%^\ :>U*ji j ajI>o y> Jf $\ OUy jcw_ \jjj:_ ji £»y> b> bdl> j«^p* . **iy "°yry 


.»\>- AJI >0 




u- u 


yV \ a JJu j ; ° Jyy*^ 
jU l*J jy Ji 5 jUH - ( AA*\ - Aot / YVr - TrA ) ^' ! w-> -V 1 jH -*—* 
% 4 Ji ^p . 0 J> jJb*> a 1 * ibliVi J*>u A^kfili jJJl y aJ-Ul* *b>iy J J ~” 

J aJUj ai^ o;jJi jjoJi Ji*U j-Uaii ijj& ji jS^j: • jib 

Jp JU>^. ^.bfi J,U ^i y' ,;-^ i 1 b'i jU>- y' JA -1 k v 5 ^ 1 ^ lJl 

djMA jp VI ijtr 0 ^ dBi y'^ ^ : '^ 

Jbut ji -Uo jyi\ Ji w ^U Jji V" 1 ^ V^' 1 Lu k 4,1 ^ 

j^Uo^i *> Ji ^3 ^ J u > J 

jJU; a5^ jyS' *u* ^U> j 4 o f4 J ^ vj^-‘ * (,0 - r r'« 


,, w J^lj j -^r l! e^ U 0 ^ ^ t^ 11 u ^ x ',^ 

y rc tiA : u-'^J ^ M j^i,^yll ^^ J \\,^'j 

. -- j oi.-» >&. ^ V- v ^ # (■>- ^ v y } 

Levi -Proven Qal, Histoire Ac PKspagi.e Musnlmane. Tome 1, I>P- 

Paris, Leiden, 1950 . ( , 

( noc : o^u)' ) a ' 1 , j. .. , ... 

\, I ■ | .T “l.| ‘A LAI '^j uJu ji p - y J- J* 
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oL-'V' y 4~>wJJ ^ <6\j y<?bp Cf* ^JLoiyyj J yu 

ykJ y ^y 11 (* 4 ^ 3 *ibj\ cf^> c y yf ju^i 

o y&y 'V ^y*bJl y -k^>-f J-j yb£>-l ^Ju y* 1$^ U ^p j jw '( jjib yf » <u!$"y ; « ^JjoVi 

* ^ Jr 4 « ^y>*J' » lyO jjiJi (( ^ybyV' » )* Jo ^yjy .40^' ys!' yo~* jp 

w 0- , L^>~ c^Ail>«^* y* 1 jA^S>y> *y ^*A ^Jj —- A*j\i]l Ajlyyj! QjJt> >- ---•*- — AO 0.4 ^rvJ y 

y*t 'OA O^^ O' ^--v^'yil y* y*^' 3 • W A^>- y 4 y*bJ' ') <*~S' ' jA lyO>*jl J 

y j; y>«^' y£ 1 j[\ yjl: I yO>jt ^-1 yi ^Jl pU^jiVl y y*ji j* o J j^t ^j^ p-r’f 

* Jj*“'y-"*M j\ y lf-N Jy^/l y*!' J>) jOO y y5' O' yiaJ' j&’\ y s. yOT Jl *tw* 

y\J> ' 3 Jp j£3 ,j^A y\ yj3 LJj i a-X jl? J>-1 yM ^1,1 j o: yu Oyjy>*Jl Ja iof 

* 0?y 4 ^' y^ 4 V' Jr^ * y4rt\ ^y^*- 4 x\aU 1 ti!l>s^» o'j" y yi\ I-Ia o' ® j A 3^ ? w 4 j10» y» 

y>3 r0^' 'Oa y* apIw>- IaOap O^J-^ ^3 ^OaUU s-Ia _U V S} 

l!' 'j^Jaj < yli w 3 JaU li t^JLlj ^Jp mJIp Ijil>- JSj . aJ^^ 5 yv*' 

^yO JLci j' y SvC Ua^ . Ajl ^yji oOa aIp OOwaJ U Jjli V I jj ^ ^1 j . ^3xjl 43U^* 
of ^50: V ^] • <S j*~\ jr* \ J A J% |»~^^'i} 3 - A00.4 j w ^i> ^J>*LJ' 

Lok* 5 OOOl^^i i jS' y* Aj^ j j tc^vJ w\3 i O «^«lJl o»-\a Oo’O' 4 J^' r<> 4 jfi*3 ^ 0 

0 A y^l' o' J . ^yij ^' J>“UI /^K 4 O' 4 (3 

. (i U y^- j ^>°yi' J^-'Oyyu « b bi c-^iyi' jj ^^yi!i OyJ^.^0 » ' c 

pA^l>Ol y yyv> J,] Aj' jj]\ yw ^ r jj . ^Jjj^l J>.Ui ^Ip Uv^» y-« 'yo>o' 'yJyi y 
O-JIT Ic y ^y>J y w ^yO 1 jL»j>w o' ' yxJa^Uvj ^1 jA % )j\ j j*Ji> y ySvJi U' % '*Aa 

^JbxKj O^bul Ujju yi!l ) J'j>ti!' 3 l>- I j<y^ ^} w 3^Joc« j O ^>0' 

j<>- s yO 3 y^+\ 0-JIT LC yy V Aj yL>cZll oL^~i ,yi !ylL<02j O' j jOjl« ^ ' 3 <J'y-^N' J 

. e Ajl>«y Axkl» Jp ^A yLlOl *S J» . J^>-y)l Jji ft-f-bi-l OwllOl Ji ^3j^d v yi J>.Ui Alof 

o' ^-fI>*.l^L* y ^ jj b obwll y* aJI>- aAs^ y jyjjl 'ywUxJy b J* yf S^3 3 f* 

^ip y Jj 30>-l y Ajtij> 30jjJO ^ukoJl pbUa*lv-i jl y . aO> y' ( Jp y jO Ll>-i ^.A JLp> 'y yOj 

^ydly Ail?*>lii ^-U l yO>0l j\ j£lJ)i\ (+ 4^0 y (**-•' ^Jp yAl^aJU jilJ y w y> 


ijy-^ait J5" Oj «yy-^ ^'yj' JO ! yOx- j )> c>jV' "4'jy" O ->JJ u ip A>-UOO jLjJjyj ^-o ( \ 

. ( fA : yjjj" ) . (! Oykuil Jfr Jji 

jj3y C Uy^l O^J ^OOj jlT 4j[ y>* jv^y^A 'jf J' y-*^' **\j* ^ L ’^a)' *- r - & -b (T 

. aJOtl uO i JLxJ^* jiij 
. ^ c b \X — W : ^ oy^r* y^' (^ 

. nt : ^ t JjUI y-Uoii (i 
* bA^y^f (^V 4 ^ J-b A-Oy> Jj! *1(A, • JAi (“ 
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—- ^j^ip ^j ,*w « o ^ .o *w t « )i i ^*111 o} c^) 

t 4*ya> O^Swj 1 <V*Jl c/*O^w ( AAt / XV\ ) aJWo <Jiia-.* 

ojlU I j J+& j Aibhj J y~ \ jj** tijij ** c ^JL \ jjili . ^ iUJl frUJb ^J» 1 ^>w~J 

, aJ& ji Jll* 

<C-^J \ij| (. l^JjUxJ ^ J^ b V— > y <0 JT ^r* A^wAll djj& Jyjj u r*»^i «A>^ (V) 

^ ji j-lil J <jlj ^JjjyUU jl ^£>- I) IJb ijvfil'l 

\ H ^ j\>* A>- j ^ix« 

diix.p jvV^t J>y jAdl^ a<*>w4 jijy')^ v U->Jlj ^ (*) 

4 ^,b>-j l$ i 4 * 1 p (^ ^ 4 J* *bLJi J> dJu> ^Uw>! — AAA It* ' -~ XY° ) 

- w-ll^ J> /j- 4 ^ ^ Jib-.* 


; ^op jo. j t*~up V 1 0 S^ ^^ \jj4r*^-) ^ (°) 

o*lkJ C ^>Ji ^U> A i ~^ ij ( 0 s ^ ) .r 1 ^' u~*J*> ‘ ^ !i j- 5 ^ ;ia:c . 

i ^|i 0 3 jl$l*b l*J j y j Jb W ^r-^' 

^ ^ . Sj/JAl jiUfll' 0> JL^ ^ g^' ^ & 

je- iljoJ-l j O^ibj J" A;' Ji a '- a - l : ! c.’^~" J ' ■& ' jU2Ail 

• uftlW V 1 " L >^~ 

p_,J> jU 1-XA J jii> oiWJ Jic *^' 'A» J vAA' *■•}))'' o* f ’ 

J^l^J» > i*jU S.Bj » Cf ^ '•* ’^ U ' h}) ^ 

j\j t wv-u j jw-i.' ^ ^^ -• Jai ^ ,! ' h? jL -" jI ^ 

>j m . s;/i' ^ ^ r * w ^ J] ^^ ^ d \ 

? \j ,J * ov • ^* u - i ’ tr J ^ . ,, ( ,. ,.-, 

iii j\ cjit iii at . T diiJo oil > a a> v Jj jJ' j' *V ; > oU " J ’ ^ ^ J- \ ■ r . y 

utji ^ ,> Ji>. ^ h v ; ^ ^ jl ^ 1 fl r' ulp .. 0 ^ 

^ . “. „ .,;-.t« *,<i *u; ,, , ^Ali ^JiiU J! -^jy* J 1 ^ 

if £*,'*»'}•*■>'»•*■ ■* 

. jJ-li-JI j iiU jav . Jli J« jji‘ ■»»»/> ••“** 4 ■*" ^ Jk ~! J 'f < 


.\y-> 0 J ^' 1 Cf Z^- 


V Jb ,» 


. A A 
J « 


^ ^ V_^' ) bT^ 111 ( ' 

» aa) ,>• biii (t 
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dDii — y jAj — JL~*)I j+s- j* j^Jp Jlj Jji ji J>o jy-j v y 

ols^ Iclj caL>- 4-jyJl^UJl y Ual^J /Jo jiyyJl y 4 yAlXJd j*A:yk ji J5jj 

tj^li JX**^ jv*Vi jlT Ja ; Ija Jl—> ji tj jU>xj ^ , A*yi*!i jl s_iUuOl Jp ax li ObU y t*al>«J 

j ^-t 3 " {( » l^pw^ -Ai 1 yb" yuyjl ji b/x til V v—JLUil LIa yaiy ji Jp 

c)i $j A jj XA>b>-^ A.i>-ljj! yjjb V yX* j\r tj*j>%^ jyb/t j j w JIyjjl ^JjLib/i J>-Lw * r 4 

jr 4 aJ y~>* yiklT —.<J*jJaii jib Jt» J CJ15" — lxJLJl Sybil ji j t 'j y , 

fkii > yiklt jjk Ji ajUwm^I j jiJi JjJ, jl J Iky ji)i> JS" b/'i; ibi . JjUib aJ^oJI 
\Jj4r**r <Sji ji yy blT aJJ j > x^« yb/1 y y~>Xj Jlxi^y JU bf y£b ^ y.J-1 jil; 

dyuSvJi JuflJi AXU Ji ejbjj t Jj Jj>- tSUjji yji Jp . J ^y~w-l f- ya>- » J> k J^bal—b *XX 
jj> ^k JbXk C~>J jr kl t jUb^i jib JJb jbVi ojUapli » XL* L r JS > j» jir :si 
jiy- 4 ^ pJJ- «-bji W jx^UJij ay)1 y yyxJi ^Uj^i IJU jJxL*l jyj ji y$j ^ * Aj^Ip 
A pL«i Ji ^ J &\(. a) j Ji) ^y~—b/i *b/Jt jbApt y yoyxJi s £* aA Ji *» i wLp _• jJuil yJbjl 

ojJxu Ol^>- J i r l^4^-ij jniii ji^’W^i Ji^ fc ‘Up-b ^y wj^Ualsb'l jU^ jbr'ij j^b!i • aJIj^JI 

. S j >~i jf 4 ; J^i *kb'" "J^i^ a! jjjl jUjjl # 

^ <3^ sbfji ^op o^iu-Ji jib ajV. Jp wJU; r*r . yv\ Ji- jo^ 

vj^ "^kU!i %A w <Ui ybi J k^kii « a^uji )) J^iji ^—P JJ ji 3 JI JLp 

Xp Ajy>*i! U-P^J jl5" ^>ili jUJi *2^> i j^-Ji *-Up y cj^Jb.4 y J^>-Ji XP ^ » Y « ojlpJUi J 
4jJ U-Lp» jb Aib jlkJ.1 a j> J Ji Aji_*j AP^aJ j * r Aib>o b-L- Jp ^bj^Ji /* »y»-~* 

/ To * — T * * ) ~^bJl j! Xp a) Xp Ji • , oU> i%>. ji 

w ' c, 

• ^^^i U^iy^J 0^ jr 4 Jij ^>*i ii-A yi w r^>-Ji -A^p jb"^ ; ^ \ 0 / Y” * Y* X Ajb>o 

^i X/k-«ii Jiy k jb" Uij j\j^>*Ji Jp Jjj ji ^pjjl y^^Ji JLp jA>- 4 

Ji Jix ajL>o ji ^xb/1 y^iy J jjyii Jp- *LkpJb {y>» iSjX jb 4j^ jilj . AibbJ l^Jp 
^ ^-Aij c ^fji tiii^ yi k j 3J^jb yp p>«>cj V l^-i ajI>o LXji Jij . jiLii y J^i j y a^U- 

jr~& X^j>- ^jA A)jSJ aLw>“ 7 a«^> 0 / fY 4 *Ip aJI>o J jju-i Ji jP^i jr>~ Aik ^Jj ji J3_y 

t>-lli*CJir Aj^bbl oJa ji jvLj . ■* JytiJ 3y j>* J j\yjyb f i A<liJL^l ^yko aXLi IbJ- 4 

J aJ^-bj ji t Akj-I oi^. Jl>*jl Jjk>—b/i J-J jV jjlb . Ajb>rJ XijJjk Oykt^J O i j jkl! 

w^jj!i Jjk-i ^y kyr Ak> J> t ^ j>Jl Ak-^ JI ^y^J' o\>J s j\ a;U>-^ ^UjJI &>-y y 

*r*jt ^ A-bkiii Xj ^Ui ^yo-Ji Jy ^w>i j . Uyb il^>Xy Uyt) kkjy 

- ( Vjkii ) ^yuil *^b ji-k jk-l j (' 

. A A : ( i ) i ( ^ 

• « » Ajb aXajj ^ t ( iJkJl ) t^ryAii (Y 

• ^ ^ : c y ? Ty *b r *'>XV1 Lib— i X jLj i vA : t <j:^SjJI (i 






• «L U ^ jjUj ,i j^j\ j.) __, y ,. w :^.j ( j ^ 

^ jl r > ®jM y JJi Ji> i,U»- jp Lu u j^iii j ? 

i. 5 i j )i)ji b^-V) - ^ ',jy*-i J>- _> Jill (,. lp)L jl l_plkoJ ; j-Uj J, 

• jbl \j“ ^ 

AjjUaaVl p^y*r- jt> Aliiy j] l*i . '*>1 J» »JJ 1 Jit Mil i_.L^ jl „C 

J 5 " pj.j! ito-’M ^'J^l (‘l^flil) Oil; .Vi ii-Ull p-y jl, ioj. c^w‘ as Jp 

i;r^ : ’' \ ^^ *JL>j Ji* C-JlT Ji 1 Oi Ji-I Jp 1 ^ fj[j ojZ I I 

. 3*>Ul J Owlll jlL ( w* yd ^-i*J jl ) s—> y!l 1 ji Jai . Li>«ll j AsJ yd ^L«Jl k J 

^ ^ j ^> -j] » ^kv*^ ^.xjI w y |/V Alk]l *■ *—■ ^LxU ^Lxjl - JLjjL * 

j jv jly^ l j-^ j~^t ^ w ^' 4 ' -J *a>*Xj » kv.j>Jj bL-—Jl aJLI*,* j 4 jI>«j 

LI* Ja . V*ji LUi>l o! w -W.; ^a * \‘*c •Li!I Ji 3 y <Jl LLkj: w>yd *.*p j jjL»*il 

* w-jLxj'Vb <J t 6**ji LLA ip '—l J~l j 4 ^s-> w 'l v_~*.«*3jl \* \ Aa.' ,P ^Lp nj *0 'jj a Aj i o<u 

jrwS l> I ajIT <wa S L *A) w 'i -n:sP> V J L-L * w—~.d •Lj »P lip — wl*J \a .._. LtJ * ^-1>*J L’ l •> l 

w - - 7 I ’ > 1 ^ J ■ -■ *■ J ■ \J ' • '-' w 

LI 4 J jl *^jC U IJA Jl „ s-u; ^x!l oJ>L—Jl L-bn* ^Jp 

^ Oj ^ALdl) J^jail JoJj>*li K \\~ LI; aJ .Uj J r **J k pp ^aLIa l^p l J J * )) ;liaxil 

. > ..-LpL tup \ \4 yaX>%^\ * . oJ'—Ji jj.* \~m.a <*Ik L>x_-li olS L J __iik' iJA jl ^Jp j*-U L^L _j 

4_^wl - W 1 i a » aL? ,t w ' L« # lp L>xJ ‘Uj.U S w rvj p>«j t *>• L aA w > 1 j^LplL L ^ 

oV r w ,4 Jll Lj-Ui LU Uj-UjI ^Ji J^J' 

. OljWi ^ v ^J\ Ui j.j p+«ju\ L ! ^k 'jSK Jjvl-L' i r lil ^J'j . aaL^.4 

j. JJISJI P«i> JJ>W* I_jplku.l .Vi , buy » il.yi vA’I b> 0^ jl i»;Ul ^ r * J*b 

a-i ji, ji ^-'yii x- ai puad'iii ^uxiyi. ji • jAh ai-A-si 

Jjv*!I Jp ^11 ^al^oiVl ;Ua;^l jjii . oily _-• »;^' l* - Ja 1 / ^ 

L^LJoJlj >^i. 


_Jj J . TY \ V ijUj iaka* j ^jvyOl jlko-l jl J$bl\ ^v* ^ ^ r J ^ 

il, Jl «OA j’V ; W Aj.jUI I Jut jl ,JU, . Yvn i- f Alii ji J>' a' Jo 11 J s - L b’-. ! ^ ^ 
Sy j/'ill jpMl jl I^^p lili - « AJJJ j -V- j-! - L ^' 11 l ^ J 


hfw !J^ yV • *ty^ ^ d 

jL>«j XjTl>- ,*.i» jv»u jl v>> 4 ^^ 1 LJj 




. ( v>j! ) ( ^v-v i— ) >1 


j**- J* f' 


- A - 


. A ^ — A V : 




jujUJI Ha Jmj . till! killS olT j hjW J1 511>o JaI Jki\ \ > W / t> Y <— j } 

SiLJI j* jljjt IfJp c.-iaj J <—j»jl^jiajl iljJU jOS. J AjJlI ^y> JS' CJL>-; 

-Ul lilj^ ‘11 / oy aJUj SjLp iJu j| ^j-U!l Jjij ; SjU!l jJJj J^U- y,LJ 

U -**~ ‘ 5j ^>* J'kp' 01 Jl jw lilijJ p Jyi LI* 

. jUi dili juj 


aJUo 

( 's> jy^ jUaxll y>j J\ y *>Ui ) 

( ^yJjjVb CC* — Oy> cJflJVi *1*0 » cJni l 0lJll* 4>- yl&4 *\>- UJOu J aUI j*£A) 4ol>tJ 

ll 4^1 U^/ yJl yj^ ^>1WI y— Iclj 4 yJl T <j£y c3pil y yUj! ^rJi j 

Jr 4 ^ <■ ^^1 11* J y*P La«!i Jj I Jy \ ^Jc^l 

. |» ^Ja p ((^j^ji yji» yy ur yy y <o u oi^j c j>~ui 

^Jp lyl*> J lip y>- 4Jy\A* C>l^l>- CoIT l|~i £ ^iipVl ^liVI /«--»l>- jir ojl>o yy) j 

Wt^yJ ^y* <J j Iaj y* lyi> j Uy^j * yVl jU?j yyJl y l^J jl$" y 

<y y^ <• «ykiSM yl J p L^* 5 j y*aJl jTli; 3 jj+i# l^-l y*l -1>~I ^Jp lyl>C>~J 

Ia-Co* J, li*l Col£i c 4l*l-i lib II ColS" ^Jl yLi]l 4 o-U jr l^JI Ijli>Jlj 

Uaoi dili OlS"j c OljUdlj <~>s jJ>) ce jwUil l^JI t^L^J o^J.1 CJlS"j l l^jl 1 J- ji 

. 3j\tS" ^^b^l lly- c l r lk^iv-1 j Uc^ai J,1 i^pljjl y 

1 ^yol>- y CJil ^Jp1> L^AwI>-I ; o'V ^C>- y l^i>-JUj 

• J £*i ^ J* W : '° or^- 

4j jySuA 4_C>- 0 y»& t^-b-l 4*0 ^Jp ^*0 4*0 J t ■^J^ 1 ui ^ dli> cjII 

j 4 ^li 3 ^ *— i% ^ yy^.j <* 4*;>^p yjii) aJIpI ^ycai* w b j^p ^Cp 4«j jl ^Jp 

. 4j-Ip yJ y^^^ail C j ; yw 3 C>P ^Jp V 4*0y^Jl y CoUa^l) ^Jjl 

^1/r 1 «* 0 yj u j ylJoCVl t JT ^1 o: >jj\ (\ 

• y~il>yl yu 4 jjIC» 

, L ^ I a Is * J l**lsj y ( T 

• y-*dj : JLlsjy (^ 

• AV : y> 4 ^ji»JI yS"j lx 0;Ls (i 

. 4J ^ * 0 * a * (J ClSj ^J ( 0 

. ytxls : JLlSjy ("l 

• y OtU'O’l) vi -»'^4 (3 _y J : 4*9 *l>- S] jLlayy Up yalll lip ^^iaCl (v 


- 



J* ^3 $3^ °^3 ^ U Lj t aJUo aj ^Jlii ^IJJl JU£l*N I 

• ^3j>\ ‘^d -1>*I jjAi aJUo jlojLbj w <ju^>*Jl ^ ^jj 

*da^ j^d f I ^ (j^^j J 3 . -L* > *■* J >jj" j-^Ul Jl JLp JL>J j 

ft A aL*>- aJC-jI^i t Ajy^Jl aJI^pI <j aaILl* Ajj.il «-lw4 J,1 ^1 IJla JL>j 1 ai ^ # aJUI aiJI ^ 

Ji Mt Irm^&vzL^j ; ^iy / rr\ ^^>1 ji ^lau^j ; o-W 1 ^ J' 

jJa^Jkl ^ aJ^^JI Ol 0 Ip d-L 1-1 a JfT j t jj JJ A*jl^j a!^>-^ w ^ill ^5 JL*>m> 

jir 3^ JS'" <jj . «ol>«j J^u-l Jjii j If 4 J^u-Nl oITj>j Jpj aj^JI JLpVI Jp ^!l 

0*}L*J~1 aJUJI aU -1 l aJ Iflj aJUxj ^Jpj 1 $Jp cJaLkj jlS" ajU c aj jll y\ 

j)i a*p ^wmU j >»1 IJli Ai)l AllUJl aL*j !~1 c y^>~ Jh -Lp Abl aJI> jlT SjjS^Jll 

.'( AjUj 5^3 J4 ^ j>o Jl^ yj y\ ) Jd^ki jj! 

*)} Ajjll A**AL*jd-l 4J1 3-Xp li L)l 3 4 a^Ia a^^o* aj j>*dl ^Jl^p'^fl o-Ia CbaS^ 1 Jjj 

aS" jjU ^ ^P j** 4—JlaJu d<* pL-L>Pj 4 ^J>-lajl ^j>l <£.j*Xa AjI>o <J*V 4 Ajl>*j 

J j 4 <ULa> 5 jL»jP (j*^ ^3 L CjIT j> 4 jjli^ OlwUll) 

^ 0 ^ / V 1 Aj^*» 1 j li^>" 4 ^ 1>A> l>- L*L<»JA 1 j~/?Ul jll -bp A>“^ ^J^ia-v^Vl A^*-l>“ ^J^>-^** 

J 4 ^AjjUxlil AaJ 1 t,.. ^ 1 La—3 . l^JU>- 4 ^ji—] 1 AP L ^ a l 1 J 1 ^ 

If-* jj^Uj ijl l^JUl JL>-li w U^Ul^l O-Ui U-Uj 4 U*VV ^Ljj C->-l>-l -b aJUo jJ jiVl j 
^iij-d 0 Jj-b>- LjL* JS-1>*j j>tJi ^l>Jl ^Jp ^Uai-4»l JLU-bj> 4 Aj^li j j j 

. <J jJL>«bJ ajI>*j 4 _^Uj j ^da^ -l>-ti 

r ^ jJull JLp Ji j . liU-i AiUo l^Jl J5UJ j Aj^II J fj li b c Aikll ciiU Oi^d J 5 " J 

I |»p«j Aj^UJ! — ojU)l Jlfb- ^je- k-lP 

<uJ—• ^ ) 

( / rAi) v o’ f- 15 ' 1 f'^ 1 ( r ) 

C'') 

lyb^Jb ujjyJ.1 J)1 (t) 

(\ • • r / rw) jd- 5 -^ u > A «' V t>: - u ’^ ( 0 ) 

OpI-^ (jjJ (*\) 

.( \ * • \ / i * • ) -JL*)! ^ ^0? ^ ( v ) 


. /\r -~ /^\ : <J* 4 (' 

. A 1 : ^ ‘ ( T 

.AY : ^ ‘ ( r 
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t *U >%**J d\Z>\ J^ 6-U jJa) <ol j jyUil ^ J/Aj u 4-*^ } 

Ja! l$Ji ^ (* 4 ^^ y\ <y* l$** L £^~ o* V*>^ A *i 

c JUj^l J ^u-y]i^ w^jUJJj ^Uai' ^ J\i>-b ; |*r^! d*^ s* *0^ 

J^i j J5I j jJlb V. J J^—il jA> ^, 7 * 

jwil ^jil j) cTdJ^' ^ &y^ OOl^i 11 4j! 4jUo J Vr^' ^ J 

t U>l^1 j >3 C^J 'bli 'a^U* ^>*JI J j;^ J*r^. V^ ^ j 4 ' 

Uj ^jj Jr-J ^ ^ >^i C 1 ^ ^ vT^ 1 ^ ^ 

jli ^>«JI J < jh\ ,~«j w ^y="J ^^ ^ *ijW" c? ^4^* ; 63 j / 

» ^ ^ «< 

. j_jT ill J->il' JI J^'j^> _/“•* J*' J* **i J4 

» <d»-l y* _> _>>«JI y\y>-\ J ojill C-*ij } ^-b^/b 0^' t --^"x**' »A' J J; (*-^* 

JI ^Ui j jLj~) i ijl^l J^l>JI V: ‘j A s j^> ' V S 'V ( _r J -^' 1 u il i-’ 1 <>* rs 

(* j v*' <sy 1 T «-- y° J 3 j* - 'y p-^ j ') A* ^ 3 ' oy.y^^- ^ 

I^Ui>t» t ij^ j'S' g»'-^' - a 4*5' ‘ r SjLi^» J*' IjJf- (»4*^ >> J 

iiu oj,x>bw iv ^j^i y-\y* \jj Ji jh-^' J*- 'M. (^ '-jj- 0 ^ • V 

^jp I_)*^j>-I jf t ta>j^j Ja-'_j— ‘ j»4^-*' '•>! *-^1^1 ^5 C T S ’/^^ jjji~t) • 5 '^' 

y’-} tr^ 1 ctj 1 Jy f ‘ W^ 4 ji 

Jyiil ,_>o ^-.yjl y> Ajljb y ' ^ys** ' J** ^ 

jjl J>j\ &\) > <■ JjJ 5 ' J • ’j‘. 

\jjf f I JpUaJl *blj iUUll (. SjM'j >> 4 ’^ J 

^>. i ^ y^* ^-^“bJl iAb Jp ■ *> bp y y OwU*-l_^ v (*"^^" *— Jl ^ >,J ct^ pn i 

\ y&\ 3 13*>ui j V. j*j V.y *^>j ^ a * '-^ 

aJI I^jj i JJi J Xp C U<il I^JiL-lj ‘ *>J> ^ j> ^ ^ 

a>. s**j j' )J* J>) f 1 ^ y-* - u> *'* J ‘ (V^ V^ 1 ! ^ Jio -’ j^~i J * 

Sj_,U^ I_^_>-ti I ) ix^r*) C~- i— (j iilj ij'S ') ‘ Ij^b 1 ^ ‘ 

t p+j j^LI -V* V.y 1 1 (He* 

Oj*»j t iJUll jlki^l j iw»U)l J* ^i-^* k a* o^ 3 ^. ^*J iJ - ^ 1 

oi ji !*<-» *4*^Ji Jjj jJ* ‘ »j4^" ^y i^-i>*ji j i^» )\ jA j W-^*" jA ^y 


, c-jLJ^ : 0 

J»-UI ^ Ly t jf <a-J> Ja ^uj : (Tortosa) ( T 

. bjl I iiLu^ j aa? : (^ 

L^» ^ ^ ••AA Ci*J 3 (^ 


- >r 



OlfJ ( Y a>J'J jJ*J kL>. O^j 

. aLj>~ Xp J Jr 4 W^j** O'* 

U ^,-J 4 jUJl a~*>«a)1 a*jU aJ j ; v./ OaU* V Jr^ JL*' <J* ^Wh i/j^iJ 
J*t UJUojL 4 A^Tj) <*&J A jiLpJ ADjJS'J I^jU C-J? J JS^ 

4_Jl>. J>' pyf^ c l jy^u *b IfcJp cl^ii ^ikLo ^ £^- a 4 

aJL jai-1 j w pjl J,' y*lt iJU La^IpIj 4 Jijj Ai^i Jp I>J 05 'ylS" 4 £-'j £y* OyJ' 
^ jUilluj^j 5^^* Ai^i *iiJS ^ ^0^7^ <!^\j» 

J j)}\ *lo d 4 ^iaP yy^j^p l^LL-l £*I>o Aj oAa ^^iL* L **3-' *ij^. ^y° L 

. *IU ^JiJJb C~A~i 4 aIT^ ^a^J 3i^i4 h jl J' p jJ *UJ V J*l£j ISU 4 LkJ 

m UL-NI J £>JI V J,j^M j' ^1 4 JjV' A*jU (Jr 4 J^ ^y**' 

4 ^UJl Jp 0-U A AjyTJ 4 Co j*£" Jp J/J' A Aj^>" j' Oj^Ji 1 O'-L^ ^U>1 j 

» aJL l*j jt diU ol LJb>- 4 yfcOll yip J 4 Oj dlL*J y^C' dit* O' |*>V$fl >r TC“ j 

^ j cJlT j — l^>' ^ 5 ^ j'- 5 J aU-Uj ^>- jCf^' i£-W £k 0 4 O' dlL' o' cJo^d# 

' L si Li> j 4 oL$>- Lp-j dili J L^* cC j J$" C>*j • ~~ f 

dJ^^ Aiidi ; aJLp \>\a frb ja Jj jl j 4 0*0^ oJ~i ^yjypli 4 

. ^ jJ' J' <j>0^ <j (31? dJJ«i 0^ ^ U yij 4 AO' dUl' A>* J ji 4 OftU AJyd]' aJ^I C-05 -U? ^ 

0 jj ^dl ' Aoji' JLdl' d AiU»J 4 '* JL 4 ' Al*4 jl JL»' W- Aj J Ajl>0 u rO ^ 

a>^.^ 4 ^’Ui) ;l*TN' U 0 N' l*o» j-£ (lj 4 <'Uj Oo o^i aj^U J' I 4 U' Joli ijU Ji 

. AJ'Jb jpli l^*l>* 

. i«J-l ( j*a>- LfX. JL.I k*M Je-J 1 ijSS" oU^-iiUj J y) 


. 4^'j : JL JjjS' (r 

. : jL*jij^j (r 

. Jj^' *Lj U^j : Jdjjjy. (t 
. 'Jut ; jLjij ji (0 
. JLjaI d* : aiP (*\ 

. jLjijjJ ^ya.5 J* sZ JaA* : JjV' ol VJ (v 
. t^yr • JLoj^j (a 
. ^ : JLJij^j (^ 

. jLLtj ^ii' ysL' ^4X0 L* (\ * 
4 ^ J\ c--*-L# axp Jij ^aII LJji' y*j Jl Llj 4 jLLdl d-J 0! sr* ^ : 0*^' (^ ^ 

jdul/l 4;^1 ,y«Jl i^L* ul JAj Lkil/il yjiiAJl £Aj 4 y* Ail cJ^lj 

. AI^p- ajLJa-* V*^ A 







I jbj 


jL>* ^1 JUl J**-^ '•~-» > “ljl Jli frLJrf'Vl jji\ ^jA 1 j >-1 5 J*j 

jjill ^^>6,4 ^ JU'yi J?b£*Jl jljl ^ ^jA oUjl oJjb U jldi* ( t ^ i ^^j>-_) 

(j^d ^ 4 ^!>Ul j jlid \j 4 hj>d I £JJj t ^1 J j\d jL>* ^y jjij jj^ .o^JI ^1 Jl 

4 U A^b>*i! U*^J~l ^l>ts^!j Aaa^L%w^ ajIoIj oys<ap frUJlc- Jp yo 

yUoJl )) <Up»l>0^ v (J l&^P^ ^I>fcll Jj <5.1 a ; Al.4 U>* v^jiyv 

<j bJ OjU Jp - ( , OLjUII )) J « iJljll J f b'yi )) J <( JjyJJl J^U-i )) J (( JUABJ 

J ^IJI Ojiil V: ^4^ eP' *j>^l JjbJl jl U>J! IIa j y- j , JJ IJU 
c ^ ^ JlSjH j-jI jl Jl vJ^JUbt U‘l^ c jl>* jt oUJj> 

, <1 <U»-**A»J Up *ulSJ“^/ lyX^a^J 

-UJw (^i!l j] aJ^aj £*lUl Jl i*U!l 4?Jsu tjaJ- jL»- bt jli 4 4j JUl U~Ul 1*1 
J^lj Od^l JUi^ ( 3 j^\j IJaJI J \) :>Uil j ^iUil J JbU jJLx* Up 

^wai Uli 4 JiJI jA \ m)\j Il*Jl U^l lili 4 \( Jui3l Jl JU-1 Jju^o ^ 4 JbJlj 

^ ju!l» jl JUU oJub ^ ii%Jij . JUCi dll; Up Juiw gjtll ^uSll 

4 jJ^Jb Jjj!I j yij 4 ^^;1 i»bj j*-Wlj 4 ^LUj OljcLl j*UaJ JLLlj c vl^l Jl 

jl — jL>* ^;1 UJl j^^iJ — ji-1 ja jlS" liij , ^(i JUsj J^-Jb jJUJl j 4 ^Jaj jjbJb jJ-lj 

. U!j-b)j ^tw?yjb y^LJl diA _^1 


• tv : Ji^jjl li^-l (' 
. YA : j-Uill (v 

. TA — ^Y : j-^Ul (^ 
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Ji Ipjj U-L? jlT j - ^ -V” J* ^.A* Ji 0***^ •V' V^J ^jVT 

,",dl~-> -l t 4 jL*JL1jJ JL>^J 4l*** •A*P jv*t 4il>*J ^Jp Aj'y^jl a] <»UiP t OU> ^tj>- 

. Jj if » *w*Jj vX~J ji J,! ; JJiJS -l*J oV^Jl \^JLp 



Jp vtUU UU ^ jUj b Jjij las' jj& V UU" J . JjOJ pii O-Uyj* . jUj ^ 

J5" jl^ ill jl ^ jj j\T ^ . \< v vitjoi ,ja Up ^ U s>\yj * jU»i^ j« aJ jiii U ^1^- 
, aJI aJ i aJI 0 L 1 ] Lpb j % Up 4 J I*XaI£ jjSU O a^Jil U jLj*>\J j ^>ti „ j^>J| J ^ 

j/J jU)'l Jp oUU U ^1 f w Up JS'yjj . Ul ULj i „ aUL J 5 j 

Ub (Jp JU yn . Y U-p jUVlj Ijj li^ ill JJui w ai^a jll J aJ aiS"JU jp aj IU '^.4 
AJli u>fc> iiLUl jV * Vy ja jl^J Ojjjj aJp Uwj U Jp djta Uii^ J jjUil j| 

<bjjLJ jjj h ; Jli * <t~A 1 Jl j;yL\ friul ftUil * ^Ul jp *Lil jLU" aJp 

v juvi jii uu. r « ju* Uaj, . iiui ^Pb ub jir j urn j */■^ ^ui ^ 

<j «-l>- li"" b ; t»lc Ai aJ J JL jl « Jax ~ u V D . UU ill J^>tj aJ J jjL j! , 
J*3 * ^ oa> ^M J*J * J *-*>&** j . aU>I j j^b . jtUl^ ybUaJl ; jTJijl 

j*t U jLj^i v--jl>* j- aJ^IUI ^> 1-4 ^a*Jb>- ^1 jlf UU . Aj'li aj UlUj! ^x 

({ OliUl 3 jX>~ j OjiJl )) JP Ail jj ; J^JL ^ w U JP dll Af^xj jl jji jl j\ J Js'\ 

v jUI jrji ^ li^l c . *jl OU J U>JI Jp ^Ul ^Ijl5) J4 \ji£‘ ^ 

l^ij Jl jj^W aJ l(- J*) ‘ <i VV ^ ^ ^lUfiL'l jjU J> jlT Ajl j U 

Jj^iJ Uiij Ul jtr jj — jl>- y )j vAjjJl jl AUjl a]U J ^i^UI Jibb U^ . \cp 

UpUI a J~A>- Jjis l .j yX* jl5" bl 4ll jV Aj jjl) V 5 A^Ullb V JJL jl ^*U) V AJ I V] - aU b 

bl Obj/l j« X *)tj » ; Jli w » jjUl a«o~I jj J^J-^I A>-U-i Jji O^p jllf blj . uUb 

* (( CjLI JS”" j J Uj ^JUI CUi! Jp ^gUJl^ oU'yi Ul3j bl j . ^Ul Jl>^l 

£TJJ * -Uj^I jO j u Jailjl ^U*-l ! Ol^-vA Ol^-A )) ; J jJL3 jL>- ^jl __Jp wUo Oli^'yi oJa 

; U ui>^ pJp jW-l £* j 1 , ^a' Jl j j ^aUJI ^i jjl O U ^ wialaUI Jl y 

* <ij J 4 * Ua>>b A> 0 - _J ^ UUli A>-1>* j| A> U ^ r J b A^* a^J Jli y J w aJp 

• «jk'u* *• J^4 y>Ui j b J>T^ b j^*a J>-Ip j * 

w pirJ.J ^ ^-fUp ^Lcb-j iill Jp ^Ul *!jcJ jl> bl b_Uiu jlS" U ^ J 


. v *\ : tii j-uUI (l 

. nr : r jUVIj v tv j v n : ^jUb r^i : r/r jorr : ^ JUJI ; Jx\ (r 

. y tv - 1 rv : ^>il (r 

. u TV : A-iJ jJUail (t 
. \ \ • : T ^b*^l (- 

. V TV : (" 

. IT : JiUj ^ (V 
* T V A : J-lU’-i J*!^' ( A 
, 0 *\ : a— ii jxU.1 

. <uJJ j-UU ( \ * 
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* ) *. 01 A-Ay » AyL* a>1>v« JL>- ^jj -Up JjUli Ji>«j : ^jiJLll j J&Jl 

^-P*^ 3bl aJI jjb . \ aJp Ip y $lop U jlS’j t J,jVlj 3yO^I j o^UJl ^ 

^waJ j^ull c3yu *-?J * O Oby^pj £• jl jwajj wj jlyJ~l jjp aj t jU^l 

c /*'r ,,fi i ^J *• -^ v- p^ Jr 4 ,j^ 0^^ ^ j3j 1 o^L*3 01 0<u*yll j OaJ5u)1 

u £0*0*^ ‘-'Alii ® c **• f * b ^Hax jjA y [qj£\a>%) j y^Jl t] jJJj 

* ‘w*£'bJl :>jJ j * L—JilaJI ojy -Up 4 ^*3!j y»^j <• ^w? jIp jl>* ^JS"* o * ajjJ L* ^1 £y*-^U ^‘CO 1 j 

cT~*~^ JO O'* ^Ab vJ ®J>‘J 1 r «Jd^' O^Luplj c yj\ 


jl 5 " jl^ ; Ji*!l jU w jL>- y\ j)ay J ^ Jwb- *}b Ajdlx* £—J illj^l Jp JiJl 3j-U« jl Vl 

*)l$ UU t j y aTI y l £> y_ U j y^/l y** lAb^j k aJp jyu^ ^yaaJl *0 >Jj w 01 0^*“ j 4 * tto y 
J^aij Uj aOV 1 Ol bib ; N ^1 c JjlxiJ y j jbVl OO" j <. 1-Ul a*1>«ujI Jjl JjUAJ jyu 
. lJ b V AUj—\ jl 5-U^lxjl <—> 1 Ltt-O- C ^1^*.* .J y 6 *^ ^ b ^ 4 j j^JimXj * [x# ^ ol>-j AJl+j? y* 

Jiixlb j~~)\ 0 4 ®y }l y*\£L*j ojl^-1 jJUJl jlUJI Lu ^5 0^ » 

.y^aJi <oJi jju *-1-0^1 ©ua A«^Uj jir j .\a^r iij-u ji i^o*p ,»Lj ji u> y>- *y>u ji 

ijT^- k-^ 3 J- Oil-^ w ^i]l j^i y \* yu ^Uxj U OjJI Jp )) ; Jji^j 


• V « Jp 0 4 

aS jJj jl uf-^ ^ '^'~'* J w "'' ^*-*<3all O*^ P^^l y jL>- ^*1 <^Ja 3y y 1 Ua #b U j 

j^3L>- j yV*j j^-jl3^4 y*o o i j yh • * ^»0-l UUli j.*.* _y aj i ^jjaxll t\ju& v *~l*j w aLix^ jboVl 

1 k_^>t j j b ^»( ^^iaJ b jjy U>- « b j ^ j>“ o j ^ j IT U j w j ^^ul? j^*^k-.A ^ 


^ -( > ;>t ^ » U) 1 aO> 1| . \ ^ jb ^ j 3 b>~ a) 1 V J A^^Xiu^ AUa— *>b ^>ej! jfi' j tO-bo j) 

UUlijjbhtil y 3 ^ iilj^l y* i>*ju jbjV' wl5^ b]j ^ « aJ ajIp V 0^^ ** ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

3U-L* 0 ^j3j Oilji ^ jL>- jjlj . l^x-^>- oliji>*il jJb- illj^l y 1 ys* JOt y» 
£*k»0 jj % *Oup> y fji UUi W w3 yJ 0* jj| w -U>- y ^Ji UU-ib> )) \ (( aO^I Ol^Li^l D 
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ao! jj i) jU>!>U dd Uly * 'aJ j>- JiJ^- [j>\j ^yjJl J$Uj g;t jK~~i jf <w*>u ^JUd! 

4 siiii JT J* Al£*J (. AJp A> ji ^>0 Uy AlUdjj A*j«>* aJ 4 A) Ablji jJ,i <C« 

bf ^yJ <0 AjJj} *U>- jt ^Jp V Jjy-**' Vy y*P AZ*i»b J^lyP^I j AlplU aJIp j*3 
jJIpI)) ; Jli <t ApllaJb a^j> *yu jU^/l A>-b*«j If U jit 4 a;J jl jp ^yyJl j 4 ^^ 

JaJSbdl jUb dJJ *j\s dU Ajjdyj ^ * dJ SJjlj JU SJ jJ : jJJyb liVy Ji ji-l ji 

'j^3 

f w itXS\ jjiyb»- JU 4 jlU- aJI *^dyl J dllU 


V ^ iM dJUUi ^ 4 Juijj JfljyJ JS*" UljJ -oU dJb Ably} uty 4 < JaJ 

Lwad' aJu JJ Jli 4 jJLip ai«- cJi p w ctdJ^ dJi yJa>* JU p 4 jlU- aJI yl * v 


d* t 

CJbl5 jli 4 b$jp Jb Jsldy 4 l^.Jl iilbl *)!), a>-U- 1 Jl>- J A^y**^ \^>*y~jj a^JxJI jUb aJ^I 

jJL* aJ^I yt jLd.sU> JUi 4 JdiAVb Add^Jly * AjbJ^b ftlpJlj v f-lgJVb ^Jly ; yU^Vb y'J 
U?lp y)l\ jp C~J y\ j}y wJopj U y yi l> d-U aJjU Jd;>Ua£ cJu>w-ly *Jb aoKJ 

j$ 3 j . jJLi aJJ ^3 jjb aJjUI OdJ Jai 


bV>* 


il 


V. -rit 


Ai Ui y« J ylpi j jrb>Jjl jy jJUJJI \i JLIp Al>t>- C- 


— y>-^Jb b*^ 4 a iy &3 1~jN1 aISJl. 4 £~b±~j ^-X* i\ jJj JL>- jjl jir ; 

Ai^jJi dJU> Aj^ jl AjjJ ^V 4 Jlf 3 . Jp — j ytJi dSJu j;! 

V ^• Ij" 4 ^Jd>- «-d l^i>* j^ w'U 0^ /jSn-C C--W4>«J l^i>«-» j^ Vj 

Uijb j UJ bbT Ai w — OlJ>N! — Ailj^ J AJjJUC jL>- ^|t y! (^JJi jJLii' 

JLiajt t< }) aJ| jjJ* jJ > “ Id y f\Jl ^li)| )) ax aaj ^1? Ad l r 3 *p jJ 

^(( J^jsp ^wball 3 jV w jwU )!3 ^j A 

jl Jku^i li . 0i j* J y 0^ \S yi j aJU jL>- ^d U^ 

^ jLjUj 4 U^J~* ^P jbjl>" * y^iau^Nb J* ‘^ p ~ ^ 

Up JU^I ^Jp j^l y^li j^j ... tU a id* ^1 >«j Vj w U* IJa ^yJ V <• U^Jp 
y* j\jixJ>*)l\ ajj«Jj Up oU» jU^U jljdldS’j . jly 4 yU>-Vi aj JliaJ 
ju$j yjl^ bjjpt Ul Aj| jldi jUJl Ua ^ l^w^»yJ NU* jL>- jjl ^ Jiy . '« yL^-N' 

J>_j j>> JflJUxj U^J-« d>-l j]l 4-jjy>- jr^-^ c ^ 1^-wJj Jjy j ?~I jbjyd U^J^ bJ ^>-) 

JfJ^i-l AjbS^i . °aJLp Ij j^ojl*j aJ TJ^jf U^.J* J^>*iy ia>> U IJfty 4 \jSyUpl 

^ aJUU y 0 yjUl jjbj Jjp A>-jl>- Jyt4 Jp y t yLlaJ^I 0 yb jw? Ul 1 3 AytiJ 

. yliyb 
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A^l oN 4 ±)i 1*AA ol J*J • 'a 1*J £t3 ob^ b«j 4 aU* y -***->- <J) ojk-t L*i c A) aHxiI Oyy&j 

Jp ilbj 4 aj*p a*1>15 V aJU?Uj 4 aJIp U^oc* V aJI <pb 1$1S" ^Jbl Icij 4 J^Ull^ J5UJ1 JJ y* 
jJr <jb*jNI Jjl>“ 4A)1 b)l J^L j 4 T « l*-J aS^LJ* N u'b li aJLi* j 4 ax<Jx>- aUx* V aJ jJi 

4 ^1J ^rTj Nj 4 ^ *^i (i » V. *A* lP' ^ J*J w j*p A*aJ j k ^Luk> 

CbjlS^" 4 ^ 1 b*-«J A*ip 4 b*P- (Jj ^\P 4 Aj^).JJ^ A«Ja) AXJL* ^5 4-3 y k ^Jj 

aJ jii U Nl J** V jir aJ'V UNI jl£) Ai!*tyj Ai>“b|j JLUp jtj^ ^ ** j* y a!U*i 

jA 3 b ill aj jXaaj AX>bbT* ,j A*Jbil Jl jL-jNb N1 JiuJli . ^JJUil 

iSlj^N N U^**11 A*liN UlUapl ^T JiUJi » : ^JJi ju 3 ^;1 Jy a~>*_>u jbf* iilaJj , jL>- ^yt 

. S( Aj^j^Jb Jx>*j ^ij AjJ>^**J l Aoli Ajy^H AjzJk- ao j**)i a! b <wJlk y+3 • aj^^I 
v-A* ^ y W ^ix »«« 0 1 ^)! A^*?1-X^^J jAi y w *^b*l5^ b - Jw <0i b ^JLj ObwJ^l ^|p 

ALA^J1 <jtj <*3^v*J b)l A*lpj >: "'aJLa^ aI*«JI jl ^ jr‘> l^I J^b>rj Nlj w e « Nj ajjX Nj 

* A-»^i- uk< N j 4 AjbkflJ il J N ! Ol^A )) ; JjJL j J$" j j^au ^Jp jlxi 

J>P ja br aaL>- ^Jp J>>i *: jk« ^ ^ 0 ^ ^ w>*b Nj w a1*j> /^p ^J5U- N j 

* (jkJl jJbo dji^pli - jjOil a! ^vxi>x>« djwLp.b -Uil 4 ^ollj J^^*l a! t a^U>o 

LtJx* *^U ^11 Aib ^ykil 6 j^i 4 V (f ^k>L ^Jp d J^p ^ \*) . ^kj ^Jp oJLP J j4 l^J £) 

. ^ kll Oj^^caJ ^Jl Ukl* Tj 3 Va 

jj t>«-kl^ \>%j~j>0 jL>- bl jU . UJb U1 4 aj jLJNl a£*>Vp j djo A^jJb Iju 

6s<La ol ^ 1 ^1 4 — -«-. > fc*l] ka& l>>-> N As-^Ls^I s^ 1 !,<>.,. L»« * 0 j\«mj L*wvf ^jLsw-Jb s-L^*^ 1 4 —j 'y?3 

b* il/flL^pl^ ^cJ l*iA?ll ^sbssjdl^J ^si-UAlll ^P ® 0 N w Nk>-j (3/*^^ 4-^ P**“ # OfcLplf 

1-i* j j » : J^A3 J vbo dlta Jx>0 ^*4 ' * (( ^y> yisS J-Aull J 'J# jkll 4>^1 {j* <S y 

aIa! ^y* Lk>-j c aj a)) 1 li^ ^-bl aIS" ; ^Ul ^5 Aibl j aIS^ ^*Nl 

jt o^kj ^ IsXA j . ' \ ^JL-*x!b ^ 2 W AC ^>- JjP bAjl-bl j AJ j J>* ^jp ,jviolU j aL ko 
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. k •>— JaJ JIS" J>\ aJp C~*Ap bj^ •; ^)1 (Jc^ 1 AxAp i TjlL j\5" 

t Jj-ili ujw> t d *■—«• iyU* jlS" U-^Jl aJp C-Ji- 131^ fc jL~Jl <. JJbjl J^ 
jLai t p~$S" jL* J JjUJI J u r v ^' (ji^ y~r~M • 'j^-dJ £^"0 -ba*j j Ja*^ 

Jd (**-*"■! 

i«il^ . Ia^o^-v£> ^ Ia^^S*” ^S^«-\j bj^.f' ^t^.lj w bJ' ^^p a! U^ 1 o U**S" i ^ ^ 1 ,y ^ ^ 

yi laj ^ Jiy : JUij\l jyll>o ^.A>-j — *>U« pSbT — a^Uj^ eSj^l? ^.14 ^JLp Jp 

j*> j* Ol3vC Oj^P *p j Ujy 0~ ,> ‘J‘* <jAxC ^*j ^j^ol ^ )} >■ o jlJ-l c^J Iaj aj^Pj * ^Ut 

t U*3 yM«i>-l J "Lb Jb Si ^ t*JU ^U^l ~U~ jS AZ>xJj3 pSI j j jJ-1 JlA> p-fUt»U j IUa : Jl>- jb^j ^ 


^Ul jkx) A^x*A) A^~lp ^c* ^vo&J b bjo* ^ % <Cw»3 lp •• ^ iwJ A^-lp ^4 ^jifcXoJlj <J 


A; I ^ ««■*«■»U 1 y 5i 0^P bp twA*u L*Jo 


» A*S? J^P «• ^il J^>*Zj jt jjjjj j*P * A-SaJl) SU«j'yi J$ S j£>£j U»* < t _J*}l>-Sfl vJLjIS*' lij 

: °« J-L>Jl Jjj>J ^p ajji V jLAIJS^ j.L>J 1 JjbJ J>l V US"» :oL>- y) J yb 

pUi iu>* j\**2j V a ^Jp ,^-S» ^4 w IpUxS j'^-^u *)! s 3y>JI ^Jp 

C JUxii i-lA UU USc>- A^SS-J — i A^v^i]lj frUoSl — 6JJ ji 31 W llA jU-’Vl 

S j]^ b jA*#) < J K ~ M 3 ji^J 1-b a] jjl jj )) ; j^ulb \xZjA 1 jU>-1 » 

jA>Jl --*>U?1 ^Jp ^rS>Jl jli . aAT dAS3 pS^il o Lp j . v « AAnij a^^p ,^jJj j 1 A.-*—- j *) A^So- 

LSU *)! J yJ^\} *llb iiJiJjjo jl aKu^ )> ; UJjp ai^x^4 UjI $ sS—*11 ^pb 

c s ^wa Jl j-j^ ^Sj ^JtxJl 'f£- V UaS> 1 \ j!~i^*Al JlS ^ L3l> «-lS' wL>U~J j> 

liA Jp ^1 j>Jl <wP^Scul ^S3 ^ aJp U a^p Jjj-1 V Jjz>xJ *V ! j ^ ^Jij JlS j 

. A (. lJUl 


a!114j c ^aJUJj,4 j; ^JjUSj ^Lp ^»SA~1 aS j\sj ^1 ^1 ^ 0 U>- 1 wi>- 1 J i j* 

A) wIa U VI jjo Vji b ^vJj' a; Sa U Nl jjl>“ ^j » — ^jjJl Jlill ja trb l^.J aJI^ ry 
b jU^j ao^^* jl jlSv* bp ^Jbvi^ w ap jtx4 <S ASa>«j ^Jjl Jlill y>} — a 
^L,^J1 j Ub!l ja ^jji «.l^D^lj ^AA\j Ji^VU ^^11 iSyj ^Ji!b dJ-^»Jl _lp a Jx>%y 
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)\ j jbj>-Mll Jl J~C jlT jU>- 1)1 jl *jl£jl IJla ^ r 4 jO-j oi_j 
! Jjjj\ J&A 1 Jsax) jir aJ'i *i)Lil IwU J aJ‘JI kfo j* jSsJj * ^>UM!l Ja^I J j/bJl j 4 

, jkaSl S Jb Jr*-k *>W:> 4 ~ij jLx>-M!l jl 5 f a ;1 ^ t JUMM J*i)l Jj£jj J ^f^l 

IJLfc J * AjiulW <-J->■ <J J/* OjH^ jl J-* J/ a! lj Jvi -4 jjSj * Jl ^lv^>-l J,* j U jl 

J^> j 1 >-J*-U wL^ullj w j~u!l frUjl Jl jl>v. 4 ~U A 5 "JkJ jl^I>-Mil jl )) ; J J Jj njlj 

jt Jl v_-aJiJ ,J aJuJUj jb>- ^1 j>*l J A>w 2 l_« jUill Jl l Jki'^\ oOa 0 ~b Jj _j . \ ( «-Ljj]l 

jl Jl A^tl jk jajL~j Ju ,4 jLjJl t> jl^ * J )1 <J U rjS\]J »L*jil k Jakl 


\ 

Aji , jb>-M!l aJ Jk ^ OJj l 5 ~ » « AI^J\>-j -wip ^y» U Jp a] aj J jJv® a>*jJ>«JL 

j j Ml Iv2j1 jU^MJI >) i^>*-» l-bx^ LUj UIp *ja! l U>- jl 
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j<_ : i3 LJ\ 


m>. 


f kj>l_Apjij J^Mf JkJ ^LJMIl vjb jlkpM! 1 J,} jL>* ^>b *bui lb* Jl Mi} 

^ Jkxll j y>kJl jo )) : *>Uli aS" J~l j) ^yuJl^ ^Mh Jp k~>- Ul y « * *Uai!i oJa*^ 


> Jli . aJU-UI! 


juaJi 


^Jl>-j ^t>xJl Ajli jl*^M/l ^>j * v>J^ ^ i^y * f’Wr' ^MU-i 

^^ 2S' j£~\ : JJ jJwDj w aJU!1 *a^>* ^Ip v 3 ^lil Jl il^>Jl jl# t]y>^ 

^LJI^ jJuJl ^Xo } J my s£>' s- 1 ^ jv*-^ -J • 11 

» jk4*>'6^ jl jjipl ») : a) Jli j - ^Laiil Jl ^ j- 4 JS" jb *bUMi Jj Jl 


jjb L~.» * p li jk 1 ^ 


)\ } Ji\ jo ** Jr-, j' ^-d -'^V 1 J 2 '"' • il J ' ^ ^ 

u Ait a) jZ> Jij . aJ> '-v AUi d ^ ^ u ^ jir blj 

JjU, jl jUM' M »XP AJ *y 

. A w^ 


A . 'J^MI J ^t>H iot i i>Jl A^-W ^ ^ ^ : 

Mijj Uui jb" iji>i ju^ 1 ' > c# 'it- : y juii y j u v-; vr 

s^l ^ cJp lil^ ill^V Jr- • >*' j b • ^ £y ‘ ^ 
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Cr* ^ ^ i qj J fi ja^ 4 t ouit Jip 

J^ij 4 A>Jtji» £«ij 4 j4*J 4 a~JJ Jp olkL aJ jlTj 4 J5JI ^ jJUj 

c A>j *Up U iwJt <J jUxJlvwi^ t aoU~*) ^lw! j 4 Ak>- jU* J * jJj 4 a-a** ^ j a^w>U j 
U* ^ ci^ u*^ (J* • ' ,( ^aUU! Jvall jljA L-J l v »:;. / . t 

JjUi A^jll Jj^> jl>- ^1 ^ ij Ail* c 5 y5U 5 jt' j LJoJJ 3jt* J^u Ait) J yll J! ^ v-^A. 
^ u~Aj 4 ^jl o\*+z>*j V — Ju lT — u yii^ j yilS** s y-V I j IJjJl* cj *y Ty 
4 ^ 0?t« Ut ^ dlitr iluo) J*pl j Tap o y dlitr jl;y-V J^pI » : JJUll J 

• d y? ^ Cr* «-**-<£ i oUNl 

JJUaaII i~*> Jl jl y jt>* ^iai J J^U^Al jJI ^LSil jtt 4 dJiliT ^b Uj 

• J* Uy. 30^)1 c-iiJ v _—>*j j^-Ip pikj 4 ^U! J * j jLM j] y-Uli 3 JjIS^1 j 

* <Jp 3^1 j a^L~* CjIS*" j*j w ij<>- oir A^sJUi jp AsoJl* AlJlk* CJIT yj 

4 ajjLI 3yU Ai^U^ CJIT JA APlk ppojtj tx To>." j VU ^u>-tj» ; Jli 

J-kci' ot Jp t r « ... ^J^Ip jkit ojilp j 4 a^U a>- 3 U j 4 aJII* Jp 3ylb aJU , 

jUVl J^Uaij 30>-ij a!)^j a!>- c-^aO; Oi* _ aLMSj ^Jp A^Uai ^JlP 5^1 j; j jZv V *^ii J 

*^jLil cy-U? jjt)j (. *^11 y-l>Ji Ako^. JUaJ~l ojSi Vt) U'J^ — 
jU-l jl J} wAOj jo- (( A^yJl )) 0^- iO>»l jL>- Jjl :>b jjj . ^ykiu U a£ ^il J^l 
aa#j^ clili) JL«j 4 Ul^i -Lki^ J Aiwai 0^1 Jaj U jl J Ji 1# j jfxj ^ 

J A)l* J*>U-I jl5" j}j J ft : Jyj c-wkiji j4 

Ikii ->l*~* j^ <J <w w akil jl U j 4 Jl^>-Vi 

cj ,} : j ^' 1 J Jj^dJ *• « JSUJl j^ ^ jJp jyi\ CS^ ^ <S*^ 

. \< J^ J^p y jA-l ^bl J iy!lT jjfe jy j* jJ-1 ^'y-l 

^ Likp tjU; jyjli^ ^Ui jl ^ll j J ^tUI Jkj Vl c->uj IJb 

jl5*" jl^ 4 jUajidllj 4 3j3ilj c^uaJij 4 S^vxl!j AUJb a^J-I ^Jl>-t 

U y U»a^ t -U^Jj U>w-.4 j^oiilj ; A4*>lUJ Ia>c^v 4 jjlyli ^Jk* 4 jiktdI V l-b 
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Cr* 4 Cf* aa*!I> j*zJ\j aULIIj apLSJIj 3yb! y* * JJU^b 

t c r* , i-^ ^ cJ^ wi w 'ijlxji * iJjLL-^I ^ aJUaJIj a*bjJl^ j, 

* ^^ t OybJ' ^y JLU* goy ^ ^ji>' cJLc ^JLi] *JIp » : ij*yt; £*U j 

4«yU~^ 4 „r$^b tllla>- J,i y-J' o *bbi 4 jiAib 

; JtJL^Jii .it apIU ^Jp C—Jj ; fwdl jj\ j «. aJjI jJaIpI l* JT y^lj . ^:bi jju>- U JT 


4 AOy*!l JjUJb) Aj Jj jjo JJOj j 4 Oy ^Jb *J c3^^p^ 4 iixp- a*-'}/ i j w (jJLLi jii iai>*l^i j 

V iJyL>JLJ 50>}j * cJ)b- } <• ^ybvt Al* dbt ^Ipi • 

; ol Op U cdJUb Ob Jjb C-JUf b^ Jjbli 4 l$-i A*L)b ^ 4 ? j)\j - lJ-\]i jj Oa^!SI 4 (iJubi* aXp <> 
4 1. Jf ij al 1 al^vi bb^*^ cJbLb tl)b>~ ^y ^ *«bp ^yOji JbiJ \z*j ji j . (( oly.-* b* Jbb* ^ 

^4 ^*^p ^«Jl*^AJ b* ?^6»*^o <5*AA Ob 4 Aj ^^wJi ^1 ^ A»v^i»«^2i^l 1 AltUi ^^**A*i^ A«wl.> » ** t j 

aLsuP JL«*J—1^ 4 _ji LJb- AA*%Jl 3yt.*5 )) w kJljXp'^1 ^|>*wLsf 4 l)U-j\S b } w..«»A F W^ 

bU 4 r « U& ^ obi ^tJbJiJ ^ Ijuily j\ \j£j ji\J w Ukb>J UiS" , tk)bJ jl 

y* 4 J 5 ApUaJI • % j^Uii JbP *\kj')l\ jr* ^jU51 v as42j aJJ. 1 jt jLJNl 
4 lai»J,l ^‘p aljLAl di jb\il j ; wUp o^lwiJl j .4 y ! AJi-UaJb w ^rb>tii -Up 

J^UJI J>.^)1 oL^ yi jj-^iJ . *Aj&>tJl 03 L-- JA aaJj aJj wi* Obb)/' 

a ja^aJ J 4 jy Jl) dJl^J )) ^A!i A) | JjaJ Aj*'^ Lfiuj a^ J.w 

A-iJj 4 A 3 , >baJb 03 yJj 4 Aly^Jb aaUJj ; *^b apLIa! • . 3j^l> AU^alj v A^Jb 

% A)>l^b AliUJ ^ * Ai'Akib 

JL>. y! oir OS AJUJi v^UI j> ui * J^» J' J "r- Ui & ^ 
jn’ojoA oo;Mi 00 u Jj^i Oir, , juib *.u»i Ji jrbA I jii^b 

Uwi Uoil r U >' ‘ « J*>- ^ b " '> iil M ^ a 'y. AJj < ^ t 5 

oli bjUVi Jb^t l-v jjJL; jl b* UiJJi JlJ jl ^ b ' b ' ^ U -^ 

c s i> » — j V^ V ‘ ^ ^ JU 7' °' ^ ^ 

v -cJ» J jj Jl. . *Jp Jli j~JI » J> ! ^4*^ k -> :Li ^ W ' U ^' J</ ^ ^ 

• C ^ j-j ‘ C ^r ‘ ^ ‘ 5jW ^ 4=i, - ai* «r? * 


m - tr' 


J - s ' A : r/T : 


r \ ) r a : ^"b (' 

.juJ .1 lit Jii\j , A : i/r ( T 

. UA : ' t ^*/ 1 ^ 

*u-ij j-L 4’ (t 

. < : i^L - 1 ( s 
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j/ 6 j^ j* 

OlTOij c oL>- ^-jl ^laj J5 ^Jxii Jp 3j]aJ V Nlw>-j p-UU <AjyJji A)l>3j a Ja jl js, 

<uis^ jJJ vt ^juii ji ji *w-AXS Jj^l ^yljll ^ * ^S*j\ jLiO jL^UL* JJl 

4$\j SU1I jp (j£*~**i ^ ijr^ tkJJ jo Jau-jS jl J i Ubl A15ytC jUJ^l 

oli V V—Jail v!jO>. Jl Jiil » : dASi Jp J-iJl j JUj ; J ai A^>- j* ^Jjl ^ Vj „ Tjbt 

c--iaJl jN c If- j J **- 4 i—XlxUi j w Jj Ay L- j J>Jj tisJ-J w'lj.*aJl CJLu-J AplxJl o. 1 a> 

J**i jl "V uJIa o J Jb jy-j-^l ij^i ^ y~J* • JJ*il a*« jJJJ Ui , |JU!l 4j t^u U 
^jJl ^IxLlj . « aJp Jy*j> jl j cJaJi) lJl jl * c-Jbil j 

jP07 ...J (, 0>-lJl Jp J*ly ; -L>-j:Jl ji>J » jl Jp Jyli j>a jL>. _Up JUll JW 
. ((Oy*V ^Jxjlj v Ajj<a$ Jp yvJlj c AAlif Jl j^allj t A* Ji>o JJaJ c ALjl-l>y u_jlyP^/l^ c aoLp Jl 
J>j Aiibkll lf-Jjjlj Sj^iS^l Jlj>J ‘U-JJl -L>-J! Jlj » : 6 Jai J ajLJUII Ci Ji JJGJJj 

4>o Vj c-aI* Vj jo J^r Vj V ^-J » aJ^ ! jiaJl jp £*bj - b J*-idl 
aUI jy*J f^l pU A>iy,^<? 5j Ijp (^Jjl _j i °« iLal^l AXJ j JUil lei ) ; a) \a.* 

<-S\ J^\ jl y^\ J j^i J^^ 1 ^ - ju-«i Jl o^iju J ^»>xJl Jl? ^ ^ *^ v*Jj *jl Jf- 
V jiJl ^vwi!l jA IJa^j % a-U>- y 3 A^j Aj JaJ Jp aJ lip l> A^>- 1 ^? vjli?l j . Aik>JJ 

^*/t*Jl Jl Ao-U? aJ C--A Jj U jA ^ Ut tjlA j Ajli^j Jlilj , Jrw? jL>- ^;l Aj Jy 

; Jj*Jl JJi XXi ^ yi l i 1a eyj-U? j )) : Jli * V ^l Jil Jl y>.\ ^ A^ip JLj UT AJLixil 

J 4 v T ->c*dl ^lil jjil JjVJ . aJ>* j4 j! ai>1-sa>J o jl j* jS 'l oILl>- 

• v « ,Jla j 4 Juiji Ji w> J\) Tjj-i w ^j Nb ^ j 

^AiijA jl5" jl J — u3 ^jp A^^wj Uj J^ jjl Jl jlo- Jjl JU llA j- 
t <y*) Ol jLp j w a^| Ol jlij J o j^wb » UIp o ^pJ w a a1p — AjUJj. J r-^ 

^ t «. a, * '*■•' 

ai^jM jLS" ^j\So ajUxpI jxl ^ v ^(i IS J- jM>-l^ . -Lb^ JUil ^ . aj Jp ^JlJJ 


. m - Uo : ^ (l 

. T • t : r J r\ : Ui jjuJ.! ; j&\j I. t . ; ) (r 

. ^ r o : r ^ls*yi (r 

. -ujj jJUaII (i 

. r * C ~ r • t : Oil)Uy (o 

c Y t/^l 6 Ai*Jl c<^jU«jVI aL*»^ ^Lp 0L«>-V o ^*>^Sjl Jpy 0L>- yj! >) : Joj ("i 

. r • Y “ ) A<\ : ^ i m*\ j 

. T • o : obJL-j (v 
. ^V : r £j-)M (a 
. Y . v : obJUj (^ 
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J J' jJ>- ^j>) 3 Jai j ^UJ ^UaU IJla ^SoxJ aij 

tjtj i J>^ ^-UU^- cJa»>^; CJ A)\ Ai^JiJ 0*^ J **A ^Ufc ^l*jj « A*^»l>- A»**jJ 

k jUl^ dJ.&U-l\j)) a) tc-^? 3 U lf«j -Ulx.*~* tij')J 3JU^ »>—jSo jt> OUjJI aJ ^w lj>l U>* JLsij 

\i J^UiUbH j ^laJbj 

I; * »j^JUl l? axIL^j ^ a1a>- -V3 * „ aaj jJm a> JjU*- -Up JUl s J^ >tJ • ^JUli 

t_.l ^ . jLJ^M j >-j w 3 7 kij . aS^^I aJj>~j w *-{£j\^\ jy i) oJp-j v. \< JS" 

U^\ji * ; oL*p 3 j A% ^^ 3 t AhJ-AaIIU i. a*J jUJlj w Ajil^U* l AjJ)U ^JJUji 

y] jlT ^jj . i (\ jU^ JUS" 3 fc J>^ W CJJ SL>- )) O^Cp' l£" » r « olii^ « 

^4 JCS' aJUoj ^ * o-U**tj Ul^>- * tx U ,Ja] 1 c-*U> JjI>*j oUj'bM ^Jp O 

>. )) ; J}\i i \ ^JIp U-Uo 3. jJaj 3 »S"LU 3^4 . ^UT ^j-b 3» rlU3ji 
. »L_J~I dbjW-^ iU*k*i ■ v> jJ' j-b,^*,* • ^ • ,**^1 >^y J* V) : 

it ji ) . jljJ-l kiJu*. *U3l Jl ■iliw’,; • iJjlap_* . “>ijl_y.' ) 

i^U . t_u^ ^ jL>- jlT if . Jf-51 '-i» j-Jj • A « •)^ •ZXk-b-) ‘ 

*?\ vi - 'j^i ^‘i» oi* o W* ; j'/ ^ ^ ‘ ^ ^ • r^ 1 

jU j> 'Ji • J-~- J *? _>*-*-> -^r-i ^ ‘^ l ^ 

OUVI jl Jl SiUVb . " r «j J' iiiil^ • J 1 J ‘ J^’ 

.aj^U 5l*JU aLoxJ .(0*11 Jp ^ u • il ^•'* •^'- > J- 2 ^ 1 ^ 

ui; jir ji.- u ji y . ' r ^J' > • Aid • aj W-j • 5%-^ 

A^II ^ jl i* s°~. ^ ' r 1 * 11 ^ u:r ' > 5j - a ' ^ a '^' 

. ^1 i.,U. .. T^-j V (AJI v Jb M . a#->. ^ u. 
ju-i oir ‘LJ, juh j Wl. jir v. ^' r ^'^ jlJil m> 


' j'J » AL»A^iL>xJ J-—^ y_* *■ 


jLJVI jl Jl iiUVb 

. AJ 0 AU>v.>j » - 
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j4* ^ y\ V Ui dlllbj y\ 4 oty^t dCLMj jjioli» :®j$p J ' ^JoJ 

i jjjjJjj dilil <Jo Ul>«* Nls<a.A) 1 JUa ji JjJtlM JA y»jj)l a) yjl^^JI U^ 

UjIi OjSsj 01 ^uy ^Ul dly>-t c,j jk\d\ ot ob>- j* ut£i t y^bfl UAJ*~t JjL, jjj 

A^j^iJI OV )) Jjb JJ*j j Jbj t J>-} j Ja-j j5 i£ ji j& iS ^ 4 ^*j ^Jjl ^lx>-li 

4 Ayajli CjIT ^LJi ^y« Jji>- a*j yJJl Ji Jp 4 ^*lJl a^L** jJLLil j$ u JU ~1 «ooi a*J_, 

^(( AyaiU JJjb a*j ^Jjl jy* JJ> ^P ^4 a*-L~J|« 

a)L-j aJI ^jjb c ^cyaJI Ayi>«j v*->-i O^J*** jJ S Jjj l 3 J^^>-'V ^ j\x*p\ jaU llj 
U a)U*JI oJa jjj ob>- . a&U>*U Jl j>- s )1\ ^jAy?! -jj ^JlL) Ji ^u^b-JI j „, -» .y3 

Jj>- jJ>J jl c r' ,3 >d <LJ«U-i jl <jjt((A>UwaJl aJU|)) ^ ^JJiil jJyA* 

^lla^l ^1 4 |»-^PU i i L y?lj {^jrv>vy?U]l 0^ ^£*»< ^ JAj 4 Jbj! 0^4>* Jjl Jj *)} 

iSj^ i y* Jo ‘^bx^bi Jl>“ Ji j t (i l^.yi j) a<c li Aplivp )) — JL>- ^>t J ^a> IS"” — Jl>* J>\ 
\y0j p lil J ^J )) ! Jb^* Jb u J oi r!J ^^-UJlj ^l! 

i i j^aJ- ; db ^jJ^P^J dJb* 1 ^la>* 4 iL!l L }-*a^ 9 b ^ L yJJp 

l?bj c j^fbt j t C-jUJ> j t j*^Jp ^Jp Ji ^LJi w dJL5i AAiil 1 

Ob>“ Jb^ . (( l^Jp lg> I 1^1 » v-pl^P c3^3 ^]1 ^ ai .A >-l 

AJ^l A^A«J3 <Uw? jt) 4j>-^Jp Jjj jjb Jli 4 AA*v^>Ui A-'bxy?! J,l Uft ^ J < '--J’ 

*J^ ^ *** b J^ 1%-^l^-i A^au* J,l j JtL Cf* J '^ 1wt Jl^b^ ^ <yji 

. AA*^*)bj]l A^aALP p.S^li -1 J j>- OjjbLl*JJ l) j^j ja Jit *>b ; jjb*>lit fijjt ji ) 1 

c o^jJ>^ ^Ja ^ aLj * v—->L*?l Lc a**»LaJ1 J>-j jljpi Aa^LaJI 5 »jjuH oJa ^tIp^ J/ 4 j 

^^.yaulSi ^^siAt ^yf *b—*»t jj J Jl £y~~* Jb^ ^ f* 

4 vjujlj (JUaJI out ^>cil Ji j JL**!! J)l ^1 J ( r^V - ) VJ y\j ( Ht - ) 

• ^yj ^ 4 Jr 4 b Jir*i ^ f* f 1 S 4 J* lH 

4 ^Ujpb j jJl ^cyajj ^3 4 A~*Ljl jlJL* <J> % y>- S ^ I AlP J jL>- Jp c_JU“j 

eJ>j U Jjlj 4 ''(i *jJj*J J>jJ.^j o-Uj (J51U ^y A^J>- JLp j A~i.i JJp jjpt ^ji-b -b-V^ )) jb 1 

JjaAJlf . V « aIoj! J^*!l J,1 oIp^ Ji J ^/i ^JLiJb Vj 4 obxJl Ay? y Jij J&y} Ji*}'' 

. A^C- w-J i^y <*XOj» A^jJ\ w*^»Ly» b tJlJ ^aA'I ^ ^ 

. ^ >j ^ or : jw^jl jffj rr : r (t 

. rr : T £b-yi (r 

. TT 0 - T n : r ^b.^1 j iiUJ} (i 

. y ^ t : <uJJ jAyJl (o 

. T W : r £b.)|i (l 

. Y \ o : 4-Jj j-lytit (V 
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sojuiij iijji j ^ j^a j} ^i 

*\>Jl 5 l j) b| *)! — ^ ^j*j — j> j}&\ a Lw 2 j> j! ^ 

^jA £$&’ j- 4^03 t ** ^ 0>^S1 ^1 J^»X*aJi 0 JplS ^Jp C-Jij t *1^11 j J^ail *J 

aIaUmU ij*j t Ja*- Ai^UaJl jy*j c. y*» 4. ) Jr 4 ^ J t j jjbJ j JW (.j* 0 ^ 

jLJVl j^ry ilb it . oL-j^M JlJ* j ;^>dt v ^~^ ®b>- ^ c£*^t ji-Wk 4 C^ 9 ^* 

. ^^aiJI AjUH J,i *>U^J u r^j Jf JP y^*iJ ^J^J J^! 


jiJL* ~_ Ja*M jr* ^ j^jt J — (ji-^ Jr 4 V*^ °^ & C-j\^j 

ojX^!l oJIa ASj\ju ^ 5J y>^ aISClUJ ^^p jL>- Zj\a^aa 

jjjju \+p l>* aJL*»j <j oL>Jl ^jjt 4 ^j^>- S dA!i j ^y J 

_ ^}\*i\ 1~La JjUaj J^P A>- jl>- l*^>- j — aJNI oL>-J aSCjVA^ SL>*^ OjU ~Uj oU>J 1 bli 

^\Ji\ c a^I SL>J! W- 1 ijj * J* ' j£ J ^‘ 5l H ! £|/ 

^JUJl J^JI SU. f c y ^i\ SL>- Jr 4 L^^ 1 ^ ^ ^ 

j^^fl oL>. ^ i^U 3L>- ^ t £U!15L>- ^ A^ylj dU>- (^ ^ ^ 

. fc « 4 J 4 U JA 5 * w*» ^ L^-^ l r. ^ j 1 w 

47 /i J,t jL>- y) zyu liS^Aj . WDI j ^1 W 5l r^ ^ f 1 ^' 

ju^i ja>o j>- r u^' J j* ^ ^ ^j 51 ? 3 >' o1 ^^ 

Cj jli JUj U aL>- j 


J J^; ji jCJ ^ ^ ^1 J **l M uI ‘ ^ U ^' ^ ! i -^ ii ' ^ V 

: oNi obj^^' 

yjjib J^-l U-bo Ml 4j V“ l r“ S> ^ c-^i ot ^ CT-1 1 ; 
jlT Ota*-. jU U 4 J; : Oi^ &> ( ' rV0 - > ^- b sU A)) ' ^ ' J 


1 


0\JUu- jy! o\ t U 43 V 1 Y — / w ^- • ^ w # t ^ 

ais-i IT y jjil jL^ J u ^\ 0^ - ‘ ;L ' l r- !1 ^y>y 4 ^--^' Ul ^' 

. aaU; Vat 11 cs i* ^" i " ; ^ 1 -’ ^ 

Jyb j»Jb^ jjI bJlt j*- d-JLJLUj, i~^i oh u * J> ’ 


ii» J* vuiiJ' — aw' ii-ul — *-b n 

. ( t *W : ^ yLdJ' ) (( ... C^ijUVl o-b Ca] y 
ji£ j-Z~>~ If-* J^bJl \j < u^b c ^ 

.-^T li* „ ; Oi^oll ^ ^ tn ' 

j _i r/ ?U i^UL* o'-aJ^j * 0 


^ai ix^ ! J'yl SOP j ^ S- JU ^ 
.1 i,Ai oU-i'l j ^ >■») ‘ J 1 -^ 1 

" * ,/ r ;uJI L> oU y\ ^ (r 


4~i j^aii i) 


f 


> VV 


r *\ v 

^ 4-aJ j 


, Vyrll J JUj ‘ a; L^» 

^ y, Jp U? aaJ-> b^j jr^iy 

, \r\ • \h 4 
. YA : i5^' ( r 
cV : J^Uj (t 
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t O'* i ® j<X* a) ji 1 ^ 13 ii oP LJ I )) o O01 j ■ ii 1 .. 1 ^_4 a 

1<J jlT, i.^1 >_Uj cJ£ lil c jw jUj j*Wl yL- j^ y* <b«V J-jujl *^w *Ai i>! t JL>- /| 

^Ul jt : J Jj jA>- a! jail k«^>-Ui» p-L*^ y) Jtf l~LLt )) : JlS t oUjJl jj]S <3 jlkL*j <jj^ 

* {( jU>t^ J^i J " JUi V £~>*b»l j 

^jp L ^y jl y jL^ bl £~+j |1 oO>- ^Jp <U1 JxJ ^jai^11 iJ la jl 

jj^bu I^IS" jUil £• jL>- jJ ~ J-b li^J j . JJISJl j ^aJUJl ^Jl c^-Oj jlS" y* a>~ j J 

c ^jljil ^4 ia>cj j w>ydl aJ ^^ ^JJi Ajibf <J ^Jl^^jl o;>jjl l* U^ 0 - ^J.ci . o 
**-^^Jl Jp L>-1 - L>j>J.4 bl^bj jib ,J uf-i j jv>_/ A ^ 3 jy j a^Lk>o aJp ;> * 

p^d*>*i ^*>U-I J OJl l$j] j\5tf w jUaJIj j l$j1 JlT ^J1 A^Uil ao3>JI SL>J1 

0 IT 1 Oj ^ t (( y^ j l*>«j 1 C-—^ i 1 ^-*«j J I Jj lvc2.J ^^4 i ^>«-Lv« A.9 yty IS" ^ )) j ^-w>~ bb ^ (3 ^ j y Lo 
aj j-!>- j] JUi la* Jp oL>“ j 3 j j ji J . 3JH4 . (( dU )) ^**0 iSj~S 

J*A*?) y' j^ \£ J~£ Vrl A^Astf* oL>Jl J^t>J jfi\ JJU J1 A^uJalt 

li*>l>>l J; Owl^-U l5*>b>-l ^ A*x.^aJi ^“L>- aaj^1>j) o^p^] l ^.3» jl ^4 \ j} Jli ^ * \\ 

c3i*^ ^ C AP y OlS^ Li yJjj ^ J^b ^LJijlj aLUJI J.j Jjj ^ ^ J^)l\ l ^bb>J» At L. ,31 1 ^Ji.4 0 ^aII? 0^U^J>- 

aI*>J !j aj*}1>J1j d^-buji j wi^SOl ^1 p w3 JS\ vJbl jail ^rviiUx.^ 

. ((^ aL>J1 ^Jp A)S jA£&\ aIwSJJj w O^jbJl Jy Ajl ^jJl k_^.P | jl Oj Ll^J J )) \ Jli . ^fsjj j> 

t JLftdl v3'l yj)l\ 1 J4bti 4 ^A^jb J ^rfXvillj J (*bl JjUlv-1 1 y^>-\ w»^A Si jl N| 


. Vi : \ jj-VI () 

. Vo : A-«xi j-Uall (T 

jjj JLj! I4JI k-^-Oj ytj c jUI \yZ jx» c jl^>- jl *u~j ; vjl^j-1 

. t* * 1 ap- (3 b»LJl j-jpl*-*-! y y »^b^11 •bi a ^ 4 ; jl jlp ^j'i 

(t • Y : V jl-biJl pj^j r^T : 1 ^U;l) Tj^ 4 U^t t t LJ cj^uJdl jiT^ 

jjj t^bLJl j--s2-> -W?»l y j^a u i oj\j j^\ j^j jjjj 4 ^s 4 u y X*^ y A^>*l jaiI -Lp y» 

JJLU j JJLI1 c^l^f : olii^ll j- ^jJi jjl j 4 *>iaU 4 Lol jlTj 4 f *\ v j- ^ L<a 

4 O^/Uil ^5 pru 1 w»bS*" (3 oljbjjl w»bS"^ *LaI>JU o^^ll __j oVbjy j^^ bS*"j 

J* jd'-b* j* J <^wail yj . ( 0 ^ : Y ^bi;Vb 1 t A : C^-^iJl j Jjb-J v^liTj 

TTA : '^O-^fAll 3 JJ^ ill 3I-^, 0.1 J ^>»1 y J^Z A^-J jl ^%y 9 lilj 4 jL»- ^ji yu 3 ^11 

p > yt aj*^* bh ^jp^Lfill _^a JjVl bj^Sj lx ^i ( U SJ\ jl ^ (( 3LJ-1 » y < &» ** & * 

. 4j-lj)i jlLulj p^>L-Vl jl-^bl jl 

. y<\ : 1 ^V! (t 

, A-OJ jA-^ail (0 

. A« — V^ : A~OJ j-Uail 

.An J Ar - AT ) A1 : ^ j-Uall 3 l> jL>- ^1 ^ Ju>\j \ A *\ : *~ii jX^il (v 
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jti^ ^ A^^aiO (J jUU jl^fj ^l*Jl^ 

4 oUl^Ij oU^Ul U>^ ^U olSa*ail> ^ : yj^il J J t u jA 3 » : JjjJi c-. Ji,* 

c® J aNI (J^ J t cJa^^ail ^5 ^iaj! /Ol ^ t u*>l ^ijl ^>xA I j * Oli^l j o jl5C«Ji] AaiJU 

. \< SjUt^b Ol£i! Jlj 


aJL*p aj^I j Jr 4 OlLl? J3 jlio jL>- ; oj^all aJiA j ^ ; <U\*!l <jl A>jlai 

il)L>* Aflib O} .’ — j\j>ul) — vJji^ Jjta r‘ c »w^ y*^ ^ . A»J LJ 3 Aj ^jl y* ^c~ iJir «A<o 
. J^pL-l> ^-Ap ^S**^ A^Sl jZ 3J Jl^UaJ lili 4 *ld*!i c3 jJL*p Jrl A«Ull l3 ?yup AX*ij Ji 

^r» jrv>* y\ y jj^ y ^ cl«A*Jlj jVAaiii y* aSU^ aJL> ye- Xij \ ijjt y yj 

\( «L*suA) A^Judi ^ * a*^J? Ax$^ c-Jjb j . A3 jl>. a*L*U ^^L^aljl )) tjt) A«l*jl ^J! 1 ? ^JL>vj 0^ AaIp 


. _j a^.j jy*t AAta ^ 

A*^~o U j pJ^UX*.* Ji* * p- r^ Jr 4 j^>" ^ £ r _ ^ jU 1-U } 

^iUVi AiiiP j»l j ^ ^-Uj lT" JSj-~H 3L>* JxIj J! J w Jr 4 

Jl->Jbxit ji k. ^a^-L-JI ( J>- j 3jw ^ (^4^ J“^d j-f* • i}'' aj ^ <^ > ~ pSt^ 

• °p- 4>-^' jJ^aJ' j^Uajy ^ 


k JjiJI j li^Uw U~^- ^1 jl -aJcwi jL>- jlT : V'J 1*^^'JdM o' < ' J j^ 

ol J~»X .,' IS-.- i Jj i«l y jl ^Jj i ^yZAl “A) ■5X»15^ iSll* I _ r ~j A)I_J i oUil 1 kJ v_—ib>-l jlj 

O.LJI ^>Ui I) : - jU^ 0 J^s- JJ y -L‘ jir lS'j '-^i - JWV 1 ^ 't- ■ :, -' js:; 

. SU^I , ) iiiJl } \;)\J ^i!' • 5-*^-'^ (4*" >)jtij • fr-^ 

*%ii_, .1*^1j sawJi v^ y>, . -&b 

ijuji i*ji ju: uji oi^i »ju jt ^ v ju>- ^ - v " jy^ iUaiji -> r uaii -j 

^y\ ji^ y*. i-_st kin; y u j*a m j }^ ** - 5a -' 1 J !! ^ o 

^. j ^>ji j w ^iii j*'-’jj' ‘ j*y c--* * ^ ; 

. ^ c ^ iL\, v> j y- ^ ^ y s JL ^ b ^ ^ 

^i! >1 JU y.,iX±r, k juy' J^ 11 O M k>- r^' ^ 


. ^ n ^ : oLoUitj \ . . 


o ^ «• o t : 


TTo - VT l : -> x ^ (' 

y Y o : j-U<ai^ (y 

f-LuV^ 111 - '»T : f/ r ^'-y* y' ^ r 

A *\ ~ A 0 : Y’ ( * 

X *\ ; kU-J«J j-UaI! (^ o 

Y V 1 ^ y'^aJi (*\ 

. Vt : > ^ 


- TA- 



. ' &)i *\j\ 0 s** Jo £jUJI 

*• J 0^"* J/* L< ^?j 1 6< X» ^ * i* l l J l^»r* tO^lflul! — 4 j^SCaJI yir ^ii ' 

(^i d^JaJl ^ ^JUlSo* 4A~Jj JjI?" jl U ^j*^J 'if' l*JLp l^js 

^w?Ij» tj^fs3 Ia#^ ^JiC Ifil jjP i «4lail>JLl)) <Ul*)l ^ lCjj <* ^ oLJ^I 

j^iil ^1 <0 jOi ^ jL>- ^i) 4 >-y ^\ iil iSjJ J*0 l*AA 7 %y^>y y t pJUil 


_^laji t J 43jJLLa 4*1)1 J* uL>- 

Wt - w j U : l/Y jm-nt jH j T s - Y t 
. WT~ : \ 


*j j ttt : r/r J 


bjy~*0 ^f^ji ^ vi-*>-LJl ^ 

; \ jJLaJ* jj *ii)S y* 4lt«l 

i\ : \/r j \n : r/r j 


-r\ 



w Jj ^jJx>£a ^ OJ ij W 'jO-ilOj 'jjj'yjf 'jJjlfc i 

^1 Jh* ij* Cf* ' JaO^ Ifc ' ^l ; j ojPjJi OU X* 

^jkJULp i*-* jO^l' IfcAp 'j>*'-^'.j ^r*4 ^Jj t J 00* aj j^U <u*pbJl ^“jl^a>- 

JjUjfy j ot>o' I u* ^ ^ ^J ^ 1 '-r 1 o*^ J*- yll JJii Jp ^l^Ji JoiJ oij 

J Jl^} ^ . A?^ j“^~ A.«*«o. * J»' L A4*.<^ 0 ' „? C AiS** Jj-* *—J^x" f* LO««J 

cAiibJ' ^jp rflii' aJ ^llp ^ 1 ^>J' j\ j\s a:> JJ t ^yJ' ^yaii) Jp ^pjII Ua jL>-yl 

^4 jcO SL>J' OO'AJ Jp J*2>- Jr* o' ^«Po' ^*J a« .«*< j Jilp —c L**<L«0 L a^i] ^—*«<».> 1* 

jt i\jJ3 ^dO L~* A)' *Ipo' ul . * Jj-UJl yv&\> a_,Jx* ^Ji ^oll py*i' ^JUl' 

„ j s^Jatli *)! j 4>-'^AjiH *)! j c-->bS N j ^jm>xJj\ wjIiS" ^ ^ ^a*«>«il A)' 

^;| ) ^>c*J' [^kJ> j Oj^ w *>w?' c-OSJi aJjfc ' jl U* Oj a]^A) oL>- 6 - > J 

^j JU^N/I .JpJ . °A*»J*0 ^ AplwJb > tJ *ij*. IjJ W*^j’ L> <j^_} ( 

_jWO aLuj j aj ^J> y_Mj Ja*!' il^. ^ ‘j'f^ 0 

O'U J* Sj~-z~ J‘Lib • • ■ II _/Jl j} C*\J>\>) . , ' i :-^i' >_AA^Ij Ui-A’^ 1 jvWl 

,*1) Jp J.^AI yt Jj A-ii ^jli!' aAa!- 1 y) IJ >) I V « O 1 4j "^' -V; 

juj^ii ,y v^ 51 j u y j* ^t>-aiJ' 

^Uk^i JA. 4 U^ '^u. jjuai jr ^ & ‘ - oU!1 -> ‘'^’-> 

^ J i^U 3 jc a Jp OU^ y) iOi 0»J . A pl£l' Jp JLJ Jijj ,'M -^J 
. i^-^ki »U-a» j . J>J » jlT iBi j] Jl5j» 5-V- 5 ' J^> > ^.0' J 1 u WI 
Ijj r ‘ k % M) ‘ ‘ V> ‘ ‘ Or; 

'‘.Uj!l_j iiU>J>_> SiiN '3 JO '} apU-J 1 j* 


Jjij* j>) ^ 
v^Ia>ou**N' ^Jp 


J! WJI J 4 Aui r ^Ji o' - Cf ^ ^ cr^i ^ 

\p 3 ; ^ k « v U OUIl' « ^ ^ w V*. vb . wt ^ 1 ^W«p^' 


r j At j a i - ^ 

• : &T 

(' 

A T - A ^ : ‘ u ~° 

jJuoi' Jm\ 

(T 

. AV - A*\ : 

<uOJ jXrfii.' 

(r 

. AV : 

a,-Oi j.A.^ail 

(» 

. V - • 

ii.... j i jA^al' 

( c 

<\ . ^ A1 “ AO • 

JU*0 jXoti' 

C' 

. AY : 

4 r -^ A i jA^aii.' 

( y 

. vr - V \ : 

4 —ii 


. Y*\ : 

4 — A.i 

(*. 

V V . 

<uOJ j-Utftl' 

(' 

U‘ >'^ • vv : 

*JU~0 J-OrfLil 

(' 
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t jkdl iJ^Jl) « Aibyil J j* iitflb 4 0iibl> ^U] 4 ^>1 jUJI _^oj jjI cjti! 

\ jkdl ^5 ajUS"* ^IjUli *U>** j> *-U>m ^>1jwL^> JJLrfj» ^ ; a*j jl Jp jVl 

4 \t) y-&* A***>* J ; j kjJ ApL*3 J Pj ^ J* 4 A3 jAA J,! ^ b « b * U^t^>» ^Jp J*Jtw J^*ai)) ^ 

Jpj . *(( jkdl ^ aL^cJlI ,bli)Vt 4^k^ # Tjo^lj ^(i J^-ill cS^ ^r M 

4 *AC Jlill ^-1 J} j UylliJ ^)ljU)l Jl <_-J l* Jo j <*o jNl 4wJ^ll oJfc Jo <UaJi a>ja-^ 

J la il l 4-Jllo l^Jl ^tahU ® A*1>-.X*)) LIm 2J l^L>» Ji ?Jl*J A$w*Uj> 0-l>-J < —^15^ Jj^ i^>li)l 4w-ZzS*J lj 
. ,y?l>- A>-^> (( oNyil )) J ^btllj *■ ^Ip a^jj Jlbjk~-)Vl 

Jp ill A^J £Ull j> ^ J> -U>v* /o ^ J^bJ ^ UiriJ 

^ iU\r ib4 d ^>»^pLwMb aU^ ill j ^Ijbill •!*>*• J> j*& y >I 
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. 4 O j yu 4 tSM* {/*+•* £rb 0 

jbu ^ #bLlj » 4 ^LbaJlj 4 a~~# 1 ^1 J*l ^1 4 « jbdkl ^ 4d^ll )) ^LbJl J* (° 

vJtbkji V J*b ‘-bi# IUj^I ^->1 j>l olilll 4o jkil Jl JpaII ji j « 

, «^ Jj^tfiJI o ojlJ- I ibjjc. ijU- ^ olp^ ^b jS"*iW aJ*VI ((J^aoJId w»lsS" 

-rr- 



jiL-aJ.! 


; Cjj jo ( J>-_4* ) *+> 4*4*^ ®jy-' 3 '* < *4 : ’ • : 

. \Mi t A>ly- 

: jio w CjjU j>, -u>*-« JJ* 5 '-’ • jt y.)^' • cJ-A^yJ' oL>- y4 

i**U- : o^ a12I c ^_j-b j^j- 4' -'y ; Jy 9 ^’ • ( :- 

. \^o • 4 Jjty ilj* 

ij- 4*1 f : «y»^S - jijit -u>4_j Jy' -u^' J. ; a>«j' . ( V — X ) •- 

. \<Ui - N'Vr^V . jZl\j ^4^1 

iuk . } jJ!b\ i~&» : ^ ^j>) ■ ( i - ' > y^'-J y 1 -^' : - 

. mA _ \<m . »lii)ll 

\^e\ : JJLo . ^i*>U>3l *.»ly' Jy^ ■ 4^ 

\r<\ k _jl j: U i*4** : • 4^^ ^J} S.^ 


\^Ai : i-o . <>Aly' Jy 9 " • ‘^J 

: «/>$' % ^>_jxJI j~*- Jy^' • 


( \rrt ; ^y/ ) c^ 1 - 

; iy »U!l k ^ -U^l -UJI, jJ JuJ jJ*J . J^'j >'>' : *■ 

\\q\ . ***r j^\.) ^ Ax ?^ 

. ^ 1V . jaL» jb : • u ^ly M 3:^ ■ ^ ^ ; 

, y *j^4 » ^ i_ j* i ±\~y\ iu* j «r*^ 1 y^ 1 ^ -*' ” : ‘ ** 

. fV - \A^ : ,/» k " <n 

^ . ( ^oU .yU ) ( *^' ^ ) Vi^' 1 »J~ ^ ^ 1 : f^ [ 

\W/\ : **^ 2 '^ 1 

. (oU^^a^jy ' 




\\M> : j'^l® 




J 4 jA JA jA UJ 4 C^J . Jjm 

: 4 } Jf J . [hj«aJi* La U liJLai . J-UJl J* *Ua>-^ll Ja 4 pUsa-VI jA ^JJJi 

I^LaL IaI^ip y aIiIj *U£<V1 jy* jl£^ Ul$ 4 <( l^Jl j LLaaII UaLIj l^*^*i p 

4 I^jLpI £b>I^JL aU b UaLL pU^VI jr* jbfj 4 I^LpI> cJflJjll ^ ibji>u- 

4 «o U ^1 ^UU ,^>Lll u^LSVl jU *5 4 cJaiiji «c* U ^J,l ^*»*a*.> V (Jj^l U^jbuVl jU» 

4 U^LJ^sfl ^y* (^JftwaJl 1-U ^A I^-Usa**! ^p !*••* j* ^A ^il pU^NI ^ U$*)Uj/] jl Li^*t 

JUp cJaJL'L wii Jj^>*ii j! ^1 j v « bLsuil vJaL'Ij I^p ^l » Jli li aj\ j&zjj . fWi jwi 
J j+>*A Jl ^JL J W (( j^ULj l$jl J )) : jUi W <U-JJl jib* j^Aj^i j' 4/^ 4 v^r^ 4 J 4 
*1 j>-\ ^a j )) : Jlii XS^ . Aydl jlSv* ^a bUsuii j^i wUb 4 Jaii y J,ij 

djiij>-i ^uii # k ^^jUU #-1 j>»i *ij>-i ju) djui jir ^) ajV c yioji j.a-. 3 u« ^*jiaU *iyvi 

li j , #-1 J>-1 *1 J>-1 ^A j^li 4 b Ud l A) ) *1 J>*» ( jA lAjb^L>“i oJ^23 ^jl ( ^«A ) 0 Xb J . bljujl 

f.\j>~\ *lj>-l oV jill I^Jp ^i' Olp ^ ^ll Usu^ CJIS"^ . or ^uUii oiA CJIT 

l|-^5"^ ^ v.fJUU ^jP V lf-1 A^^-i dv\A i*^A ^5 jjb’ J 5-lA s—jT^A-U J ^ r «^lAk l 

^y* ^.oUli ill ;>4 s-1 y>-l Iia \a lc I ^jli . « » j^xll ^Jp ^Uai«A 1 » : JUi w *1 j>-\ «■' j.>-1 

Jj^>«il ^A U1 4 vJL^jb i^jL^ U» ^Ul AaUus)! _^>- (jli * Uj ^jSOj U t] jbj* U'lp ^A v-_~> 

iLUiJ ^j=r ^ j >-jil Ui o^ 1 jll j ilbj . J>J. 1 a^>- U>*V olT Uj 4> ^ 

♦ ly^l ^ly^-l jil . iJoA j^p ^>*1 a ^4 ^y^l uiU «■ j>- y C^y- j* U 

1^14 A^bJl j jSi V j 4 UUS" J t^«ull Jju ^Ull J^UJ jl u JA ^11 ^ Awl La] I £uL*aJ! 

Ob ^>- jU ^Jp AjUljli APlwaJl ^A j AA-JjJlj , ' 1^x5 L^j J AAwUSl ! U^>* ^A ^ C JUpjr'l jtaP 
. -Ll l ^JU]i l^*j |%JUll . Oby>*^il ^Ujl u«>*j l^l-*il j 4 LUb UIp |t-U> s— ->*• y 4 
Jp J^-U ja j , AjlJbi ^J»1 ^pVI (Jj UiUJl ^U>-Nl tj j^Jl |UJl V. ^d^ L ’ ^a • 

y u *\i J jr 4 fU>-^/i 4 *>Ual jUVl S^ljb Ji oby^ 1 

• j j jr 4 ^ 4A?~'i^ 

^A J k djLi>*lj Y jU)Nl e^l jb 4djbvJl Ob ^ll ^^Jp jA } 4 C^-^i jVl |*-bJl 

• J 1 ^ 1 

aicw ^a j 4 ^Jidlj y aJjJ 1 ^y» V ^Ijil AP^ii Ob^-^ll ^Jp i^JUdl 

^^aJi ji AXiLs^l b jli^Aidlj SAjlj 4laufliil jl jl jb^All J^i ( 0 

l^Jj L j 4 t T o *j-* 4 (i iiLy )> 1U t^b ^ A^-b (•■ 

. J-^Vi cj Ujjst* ( T 

. T T V j*> ^rb 4 ^*Li u ilLj » j (♦-JaJi U» ^IjUji (^ 


To - 



j ^ jC^* Jljj$w!*t a^ 

t/ 4 uird ^ 4 VcV ‘■^ ® Jl» j*j (| J^oil ^\, j,i 

jJU* » Jp AiJ'jJ Jp V 4 4 C jj . LJ-l y- 

j j* <Jp y.j{ ^ l a^ j!a>v* b\ J* Jpj . (( ^y-LJ 

30P J l** jb/ ^ t \ \tM / MV iJUl Uar / otv y* JjVi £>“ oi il ) 

4 I? jJa>m^ {( )l y* (j^^ j****A^ t*bi bJ jJ .J -Uju-J . (J JW) Otab Ji jA 

^ O^jl j!l Oli*)ta>-^n jjp t l$.«*US \ j)as L j&Sl LLa>J tw-Ul ( ii U y*jj ) }jjA*S\ 

. ^jm j>*j l^Ji y y>\ j t Jb j jS*#)}\ thj^st>%.* 

^1 Afl^^/b i <— j5** a51 aa>-I j>Jj (( ^>-jpL-jI )) .Jp A>-b ^y\ 1^a1*j» J3i a^aN^ Jp Jjj l£j 

« ^^pLJ j Av?/ )) U t Oii^' j * UJ 3 l« J>*^ * 

^ Uav ^JtJ J*t> J L Jbj jSwMl A^> ^ r * X A J t * JjSl jUflJ (l A—J^a-Jl (Jj # 

j aJUI$3i AJikdi ap j^>JJ 

jU:* ,Jp UiJc^A jJbu J* AP «• j^r ® djliNb aUS^J' o^a ^>«j j 

oljliil JJUJI ^ 0 /J U jlk. j . jOaJ Uj i JJ J- ^ W--rM f 1 

J* 4>.b y) olik:"^ A^jb^j . ^ (1 A)l £ U jJIaJ! o-U a**a!> /& aa^I 

jl Jp £jJ> y J ^ **** J* ^ J* J 51- ^’ ^ y ^' jU!l 
Jil JJL.JI oi* Jp i*L» .1 _^l ^ 4*1 i'Ji J> iJu^i • >•*>- 
jk> Jp ^yJt iLL. J OUUll pftl ^ ‘ J* (> ‘ U ^' ^ v - 

J »jjJI S*1 jai Jjjj ii* jjiil ^ Ok Oti^i Jp c/'y - 1 b • >-■»' 


v lsS J^4W jiUI 0! i^.cr. ** & ^ ^ 
^y-Lub l ^JL\ *ip «b\ ^jWI c? j- 5 

t JJ Jit. JS^ lUa^i. : Ay T « ^ ^ l ^* 


t i.U.'ill t « u-uil Ji> JJlo 8 cr lj 

■ - ■ ■ " . ,US3I J~. (t 


^ Ji J^ti ^ » : fr'-i 1 V 1 
' -" • ^ • '• 


. 10 - r ^ ‘ ( '^ J ) ' v 

. JUI '<et* j fjpl Ajl 0* *A/“ Jl P-A U U .. ' . r ' 1 : 

« f^ ° jt “ > " 11 . ” L ' •", 1 Jj- r M ” r ^ ^uT/X *ji u*i */i '• 

jl UI jjui .4-* *' • • r ■ ■ -^ , ^ y Uj , 

1*!I ,Ul u/i , < .Jkll 4 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ■ Jl9 i 
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ApUsl)' o-U jbly jUIl J* f J jr* ^ JjJ^dl 

, . JljUb I^.Jp JU l^-wls 4 <bUaix)l l^ojl 

^a j t L^dut) 1^*5^UtJj l$L>J C~j>- ^y» w'i^ j>-J.I Jp aU-£J.I apUJI^^j w ja-IjI UI j 

*^iJl a^JJ l^*U j . j» JUll l j j^adl tL^'y I o j j j-^ 2^0 jl U jj^>rJl J J*aIw‘ 

ApUsJI dJU Jo I ^5 ^kxj ^JJl jUll *y>J J . ofjl J *b j o J b*5* 4 a!Uj 

iJl jJX b I^.Jp JlIL t^?jl j i. I^ajl 

^^^1 oJa j . ^yljijl (JUax~*I w Lj UU Jaj w L^x>1p^ IJa 3 jb 4 a****L 4)I ^> L*Ul dj^i 
A) <*«JUlixll ^5 ^*»bcjl l^)b AAwUl UI » Jgib A*i?l>J.I Jj ^yUll l^.jli 4 AA*JJI (J?y~* 

4 A>"jbillj l \a\ Iff . ^yLJljl l* l^.^ 9 jU* Ob w aJ,*a!I £ulw?Jl UI j . .UU^-JVl L% J 

. JLpVI iJa J*p 1 ^i>Ip UI Jj * ^yLiil JUU^ / ^aUIUI 0—-J I^Ip oN w aUJ 

J5" ^ » : Jb .<LUi-l Jl J>«jj -LUjJl jb 4 aU^-IJIj aJU-I ^ LUll jbj (J (** 

Jaij jir \ij . « lxcJ aJp Jjj (jA*' 4 UIj - Ja^ * J-A) aLU UI ^5 - J'* J-* 3 Jjm*-" 5 ^ 4 

^lill j 4 AP yja Ji\j a^U ^>Ull U&J>-I >. ^\aA*- 4 Jp ^J^l lil^vOb Jbb r Jl ^ (Jj-^Ul 

Jj^U.1 ^1 ^bjl iiU A^b 4 d « JaUcl^I U 4_ r ~^>- ^Jp w I^Op aJIjJI i’li.l'Vl 
jA UI ^w^USsjl LIa ,j d^.bj jlST' llj . olp^Uji.lj o’Vj.^Ul Ui 1 ^U- aui J^Ia’VI Jp 

4 *_>lz53l Ioa j aJ jl aJ>^p JJl -UI ^ * Aa^jc* J,l i^vOil ^i\ w JAUJVI J V (jUil J 

Ip jv 3 yj N j*.>*.* UI Jailil* . ^aII jA a4aa 4-| Jj^>«il jb t.jxjlj 

a3 Avs> ^Wl jiC-JU AaP I j*aa j m" l>t^» JauilH jir ll j . jy*AA ^Jp aiIN^ ^U-N 

• J 5 *.?* J (»:*' • 

: Jb j . Y J ji o^>j aU] o ja jil JySJ -b aj'V 4 aU) Ja> Jp J-b iU » : Jb 

^jka JI aJV^ ^xJ V J jUil jS' (t U o JJL jlj w ^i^l^dl I aUJ JSj « iJ >' 

J.4 jU I j jSJ Ji JV jv 3 yll jN 4 (( U 5) Jij <( L^ 4 ® ** j * vA>-ljt 

ijJ^aAxi w j Jl jUl . jl^b jj^“ jb-J^I . lOji'iS** 4 ac jJj J -A>-'j 

. -U*ij 4—U j'j *S jA) ; Is jji* J.I oLiS3l JU>I -l*o c L?UI j oLU LUJI *\y>r [ ' 

. T T *\ ^ 4 (( aJUj )) ; Ojb ( '. 

, (.U'^n ^ (^ 

• 4 k ( r 

. olol O jb , J Jb JaiJ (( UI )) (3 ( ^ 

IaS JI (i I )) (w 

. i tbr* - M A —»j L I b y ..^a,4 j l )) 

. IaT (v 


™fV 





- ^ail J J }eL>j t ^Oa)I pie J/W 

. -Jp ) ;Ja-Jl_j Jai-I J ^ jUIjj . ^baiil ^Jp ^ylijlj 

j . ijj£u.* y -niauJl^ Asi-I ,J ^kljj t ^Ull ^Jp JaJli)!j 

l^Uipi V^b* j *L>~N' o\fT / l) j c Jp yij 1 V (J* 

. Isobul ^ 

l^jt>-l j] *~<w>- *-La>*i j U ji'cJ j J ykaj * 0 ^r-“^A' (*^ ) 

. U ^ai ^ 

^ £fy <y V^a V*aa V. y .^ 1 a' Uy_ai; j J&N' jJp 

<LU j J jib JUdl oAa j L* iUul ^jj J <• p~' p £^a 

iu-aa* ) C aLI&I j jJ^IT . iaJp o U>- l^ui . da-? J bo^ J- v!ju» \*'j J>V £■> J 

. iJUKt 


xp ObjsrjJJ jbJ^l j ^jUJl ^r J* ^ • a^ 1 

. ob j>-jU j j>J!> iMji J ^ ^a^ Wv^a °-^a • V* ^a* s?^ 

C\>Sr r J>-JjBI ‘ U> '*> ^ ^ T fJ* ^ ilir ^ ^ 

jjL. iOJJj. i^i b* u ^ ^ • ^rr? y l? ^ 

Js Jkl! ■ V WI ^ ^ </* ^ U ^ 

Lbiii w* j^- ^ ^b^jU .i» J a*» *M a ^ 

i*J Jua-i O j« -bj>>' > siA > ‘ U<b ' JU ^'' 

-^\,j ycy h* o-^ - V 4 >- : u “ ; ^ ,lW ' ^* 3 ‘ ij -^’ J>! ’ J ^' J 

U^-liw JO IJuJ lS —; if-O 1 Ji'’y J 2 "- P^ 1 b* 0'-> • A -'^ l - } Cf 1 ^ 

. iil J^i 

JM >, Ui «%, •« ^ J- *>** * »-*“ “ tJ ^ ' J ’, 

>M ^ . » juJI, >' > y '’ *"^ ^ 

, ji ^i ; y« jii U !i*—i,. utJ P 1 Uj ^ «' tJI ••“ *V ^. ■# 

u,j^V 11 V >■ ^ c,b ^-> u ^ ^" t ^ U! ' ^'"\ i ."' ! ’, : 

O•*’>• ^pMjJ--V < y-».^J'^* 4 ^' , ' #J • J 

|ii | I t U^loJ, . U» J ^ M ^ lv<; ” s? (' 

. Iaa <»-L Jj-A-r ^ ^ fc ^ l< fa^ n ‘ j^’VI j. b-^k- (Y 

i : >^ M J 


^ n - 



jl y) j uiitili t ii-Uj y ^ <j^ 13a j • us?~*i ^ ^ J*? -b** 

. y\ *L^xb V y*a3 l^U-x^X) OJiUll C^y ^l y* jM y*~tJ t 1 ^- 

a 71S £yJl y C* y j U^l* J^\j JS" jl 0^ u~^} J w 

w & jw* £» A*aU y ^j-uAj . 'I oyP 4-i iijLtj Ic 6 y y- «3yu jl Oj*P A3 i)jllj ^JJI 

. <bUdl Jy*ai)b ^*JL U-Up jJtej <. A-i Ij^l^l Jlj y^l £^*>- J' ^-3 o3^4j ^ j 

aj <J*yu <L~>- y dJL>-ti t£3 t <ui J .1 r^y^l C— ^ ^ J /* 0 3 *-i>-fc Jij 

j)a u> y% 3 j £yjj o*i>-tj Jj ^J-^uall JjU5^j . A$^C-olS^ jl U» y>yp a*aU l^l Vl c U £ji uaU 
^l V j yiMl yU J >1 ^lab N j>oj o3>-lj Jij v I 4 IP <0 d JyJ ^ aJLaajI <Jlj ^IjjNl J' 
U» y> y a-aU <ul Vl i. f'yll AaaU «o w^>“ y o*x>-tj UJ>3 4 I^p ( y^AAj\ a> 3il £y3l 

JL>-I j ^J5*" ^Jp j^jJU j/'.x—x ji L.$x..-*j 4 Jx b*^-x '-^ > j ^ ci^ UJi . 0 <L-j\ 5T <jl 

yy» y ^’Wlj 4 £L} y J^b Jjlull y j^^l yj* o* • W* 4 

. ^11 Jj-ji J j*Vb J jUdl ^a y^y)I\ 

J& JS (^t^il s? c y» U J jliyw V ^yrj^h 

^1 J ^ l^AwU-U W yfijyd 1 ey>-j ^pb £y) jl U U^-l U^ 

. 4iyU-l J £y j\ y*^ y \ltiy* ^Vl 

i Y « jkil 4pb^> j ^^l ^Ijl ciy* Jl l* Jp » : dy 

^Jy < Jp J JxiJb Ul 4 AplwaJl 0 -Ia ji ^jLD] iiuL- l^j^X4 0^3 (jl oUx ^Jp : ^lj^ 

. <L» y&\ 0 jiib oJUP <j^3 4 iw-y j^P ^Jp oyilb Ulj 4 ft (J ^<2^11 )) a-bfc (J *—U ^Jp J 

(. ^ti <yyo ^^3 )) ; ^JjL |ij (( Aii ^xx ji * Jli Jjll jij c 4# v— *^3 If-1 4^>- y 1^31 J &+&1 C—«J j 

. 4PUJl oJla J jl t j^C fl / jjJiT <3 ^1 Jr*^ 

^>1 ^ypj . w>b*^ixll jx 4t^xx ^J>1 0 Jiaj -Up J^a3JI -U-U-o (J Jki+i 4p\. v^H ®3 aj 

^bU l^'j^rb apL^> ^a ^>- Jx l^ill Ul 4 JV 4 «Jj-«aiJb d-VA ^>J * jJb (Jal!l 

4 UUa>“tj *L-xVl jib* ^xxj^ii yv jj l Ul j . £jUJ! jwu ,J 5yiJb U jyi>- ^Jp J^Pj t lf*yy jp ^ 
l^ii^xx j^53 jl y*ri ^UxjU Jjyi>%jj jiy j* U*lj 4 ApU^aJl y *■ j>*j y^ ^3a uLjlu 
U^5"iUlj . b jr* ^jJl a>- j!l ^Jp *—^1x5351 (J yj c LaU j ApUvaJl J j ^ ^u. 

jlf jl Apicall y *y y U y y jl yb l /^3 4 apIu^jA) *1 j>-l ^a y* t v-yllS3l 13 a ^ 

. ApUmoJI J r j yJtJJ Axiu A3 yc* j y>3 jl ^iuU (jjjl *^bil y 


\ \ \ ^ ^rb .« — *yj>r j* Uv^ jl yj » :«jU3l oAa -uj ({ ^yL^} w ^ #U- (' 

. T*\*\ u-» t (( J^x»ill „ jly^ jjli (Y 

. ^Ul ^ j«--bJl (^ 

( 1 


r^~ 



v' 1 A 3 ‘ ^ JI Ml 

: jU ^ u.u.1 ftj j w .,*, cu- r) ^ ^ ^ ^ 

v, a~^, ^yV <s ; , y } rJ} v, ^ uu, ^ th ^ ^ 

> m i!Vi .iUi.j ; -U~ l*i>.j j* jUVl .a.ya>i, if 

^ Jlit, UB oli y U o ^11 tfy U'l ;, U JU Up Jx ^ Uj,, . jy ^ 2 

• ^jf-3 ^.Ai f+h cH 1 S J ] V*j« >ijiii w u O,. 


^ ‘j 4 <£” l4 '- ,B : ^ ts** 11 * iv* ■“*'!' Ai ,U» Jp JU1I j. Ja; u'l JiUJtyj 

»i* Li JUU J4 Jkl! j ^lU U'l 4l» t Jiil Up J4i jl U.UP o*>lp ^jj! J*J t , y 

o/; J» JmIII tff ijM! jy ; * Jp Jju Jii , : Jy, . U^ 
. J«4 Jii! Jl Up Jail!I ilYs j ^ ^Uj - • J« Jp Jj, Jii) # ; Jli jjlili t J*. J| JJVjJI 
j£]l aj 15-ill y J/tfl ^!i. yuaki t « U Jii! Up Jju y U! j» ; Jl* Jjgli 

• y* Jliilj < l^jbU L^J y> 


* ^ o(.3f V'yj’ys l. \l tUaii' j* iJl V AJ\k-ijJjj JjbU ^ j>^UJl 

J}h L j^j j vy yj jif jii j 

• ^ ^ji i* 1 -^ Ajlia^-i <lUjCU*J jl 


* Ua c-*a>* ^j* c jUUiil jlS^j i> w^Uaii Uf! U^Jbl* fjJij ur *^-l li j 

W:* ; ®ji7'- r / J,l i,l]S £• l>~lk>v4 jlT ^ Vi LAvb-! ^ij V I A y 

J ^UVI C*J c^J ^lu^Vi o«Aa ^ii ijjik ^ s> yV* J ^Jj • t«J> HjA> ^ j bt* 

v-—**U oMj c <AmJ Oi i il J^* si—>■ ^4 k j-1 ^ uiij jV C 4 ] jJL» ^ 

4*1aJJI y 4 4a*o-^- 1 (jV * yy*>%A ^1 J—w 

oOA oi ui 4uV i UUa>t ^11 44,^1 Jp ^1 k '« Ulua^i I 4 Jp » : 4 }^ 
ijjllo U OUSui ji ^lua>-Vi iJlA aL>-j , JJUxli IJa jS' UjwlP jj^** 

,0 0 0- If 0 

. .^1 y u s 3 ^jo l* 4l«J ; li—i* iu iijlw ^iil Uli . li -1 *^1 «o jjL U i tui 
^i)lj t ^ 7 Ji r- jl>. ja U J*yu t^illj . jr ^ ^ \*4A) 

^ ^ jir jl J t lS «-- t ^A li y^ ^ J a* Jr* jlT jl t i* A 

4 ^ V *CjLj jt y^r %3 * i^* 1 y ^ uiV: U J ■ ^ > 

. t*^>- ^lua^-Vl Jf* 4^i-l dJlA ^jp jSl oUxii k ^U-l L ^*—i 

«. i) V j^i U ut, .y^u >il >kj 4 ^Ul \JM j r ^>i ^ (> C? ^ ^ 


4 M *l*ju)i y jCf ULo>-i U Jp S^iii >» 


:n\/ ‘li W » (' 

,, y>y } Latj £jjj 


-fA- 



lei UUp Uj , uij- pJU* IpyM Jt ^ v^t^u | 

jlS" jU . ‘U.Ip 4j 33*3^ f ^ ^ ^5*ri ^ (*“^d ^ ^ 3A.J • (*i~ j 

y: ^^ jjL- pJU* Ji t*aj £-U>-l Nlj c ^Vl iJflij ^o jMl «-Uo^fl o>-l Jp 4~i;j 1 *jU« ^US ! 

O^S^» jl Jpip J jil c-^ly * Jpi*£ ^ ^ f A ^ * ^iV -£* <J>' 
♦^L. ^ jil 4^ojVi . U-Up l^>-i Jaij l$i' J>^_ l* ^ <• ^ O^A A?~l ^ 4 ] JjUI p J*U 
4 ]y y*-l J1 t olA^il oL*'^-~>*il j . dy^/1 0^j4*il J^} pi*d > Jail 

-L«Jl j . pj^xjl Jp j' <■ UH ^ry C-jIS - * AaS aIU- jl 

ciiBj t U* L^y^ jp jl Ua*X>-1 j*yr ^ y?) ^J^-t ^ uts*^ utt 

Jp 4 JI pjV v »vp U^j>-j jj£\J J * OliJb 4)1 JJ 44^aJl ©i r> j\5^Uj 4 j^Nl Jp j 1 ^-jU l»J 

U J cAiJb Li . y> yi b 4)1 JJ t Ijl^\ oi^ j\T Lj . tili.71 dJli Jfcl J^ <■ ^ 9 j* fr 

. IJS^S L Jp Jwi> i# ^jR" - y 4 L~J JL* y LI y /Jb 

pjij ^ c 4^jJl 4ij>jlj « ‘J^ry W i cJli 4^»J1 JiiJ y» i^ OlS^ 11 j 

^JU t Jl>-1 ) ^yS jlldil^ jUiiJ l^yry a^JI H t 4^1)1 iki] pl^ 

UjtJb^l u {J&+** 3y. y*ry* 11 j . ^ 0*^4 * 1*~a1a J> i^ 

\y ©U*jft>wb *-1 ^\p SjLxIl J jk>- k jLull Uia 3 J 7 4 w ^*yi' \ji> * v _ 5 ) 'f ^' 4 ^ '“^r 4 

. ^1 jiib vJi \jua jft ^jyi ^1 jp ^tsCi . j v iiiin j ^ 

,_..A \j t oUJb U yb Ul w oa 1^S1 J l^iT w—ili . j*^ 1 JaiL Ul^wt j* yA\ sJ yk\ ^ 

Jp \ jj\ojla jlT . ^yJl) IjT yb U’l 4 piJl J' ^ ^ V s 

jUSsii ^Jp ^yJb U jjp 1 jjki* Oir v JU53l 0 Ip oUyJt 4jjii w JloJl (Jp OLlil; i.*» 

. Jl<^i Jp ilaiill 4 «*j lixvkJ) 1 4J 

^ jj j jjiiit jvlJjl jo 4-iJl y>»^lil J>rj vr* jl? r r-wil *Jy J - 1 * - 

: tiJJi JUo J\i (P . id! li* ^ J f Jj 1 J i> J*^ * ;> -’ ,r - j! ' 

jUjib o-i> 4 “V". * v £~M £-*-~^*i ^ * 

<j>^i J^_, <ut ^Jiil o>-l_j!! »x; i t ji'^*ibl oi*j . « 

, ...- , ^1 ji~\s v y>^ l-U_, I ‘jilSi'sOI ji JAJ / ; jbjJb jl ^JaJb »>^' 

IJu> <J -l>-j-iit ^jj J J»yi j* 1 IJa a»*U (j -bj-H i_r“^ ^ 

i*j>) 'Jl til^Uj N U-» ^x—Jb fJjS N U"l t oUJil' »U»jI Jr« »j;c- j* 

TIV <j* 4 K » »*-!; . JjVI oV^i»l[> oLy~»»ib 4 —'l)_H~^ij 0‘5/) r iil ^ (' 

. a-, : H 1 j (t 

. .Aidlj : J-.VI L? (’f 
. >lSb“yl : >N' j ( i 


- ts- 



jt .>1,1 


" J ' 1 ' ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Jkl. ^ 

^ ^ f ul u 0j ^ *’ • C u ^’ 4 JL ~^' ^ -- ^ £UNI f UI w 

‘ « jm» 4*L* Ja\ i : 4)jij .3*^1,*^ . ^UBI J ^utf 

jij . gk^.\ jjL. jp -kUJNI Lu b-*> if.1^ . I. if.t* J*1 ■ Jli 

. AS iliS J^l Ui . ^ JiUJI J iJ^l > ^ ^ ^ ^ >1 : JB 

V‘U ■ U ie-k^, j J^c-T Jl SUM ON ^ J-c-l U JU*M f _^ jp J, 


diu l £ j>-\ j J^iww* 


fj^r 


g^i jl ■ 5i -’' ^ ‘ J" f.> ‘ « C-J U 4u » : J^aill J Alji 

;^l UJ JUi-VI jJ j . 4 y ,J ^1 t^_, . ,1^1 _, k j^l ^ 

i Liir j ,s oi^j 


^JU*wVl# . 4*j 1.0 J l^jxi u l«» La>- \^ 1 ^*'L, u j 

• ^ V 0t e-bdy J^a>w ^AwUp jid 


y ^ 


iji Jjj-ib JJp jd*J Ji- <. A^ltlt js. ^\ y y 

oUI^ j^ jj j . dili aUlj ^u<T J5^ ^ J *LTJI L : ,v^S" , aJ jSC 1 IS! 

it 

G-AA 0 ^>- ^ 


y * ‘^r i^ii.o u ; <j j» j 
.! a) 


4P ^^*' * 4>-^ JaU- Vi . JiliiVlj JUil 5 jj^« J^UiVl 

• '-^ ^J » *ifr y UajI IgJ Jaliu ^ CJU^c-l v Js»UJVlj L5 ^Uil 

s-j 3 jA\ S>-y jt oii v j+\ jU.4 l^.b j w ^it a! ^>« JiiiJi IjtfL* a) yd! JtUlVlj 
-U^j iiiiit ^jLt is;i . jLbo i j* Aklu^ o/j jdjiii iijij 

LIa ^5 v_juv2j^ tda JUjC^I j J>C^ b « ; d>> 'ddj 

^ j ', aL*^~ ^ ^jl 'jju * * p,U“ Jl *LdVl 0 : a] y ^ildi . UyL- j^o 

U" 3 J*t ^3 ^A aLkOp-U w )jAiOzjlj ^^<2-^! ^Jp li ty'.J'b JU; pi*! I Aaaijj , 

l^Ji <j 1^ <, 4^iJ! OUjull J JL>dj jl ^Uai ui a>^/ c O J^aill Lu» J Jj^ji 

OjL«Ua« l^J ^^.df w Ol j J^OUA ^A ( y* w J , A) ^ J^2.4 ^J, y wU*al]l oU^ U 

. jl y> d! % d^ 4 0j! Vi c ^A 


. 3*>u?vn ^jp j ji u jJL%j tT t aU>- .oU^VI Jp Ui JUj ^i*-i Ajad 

^*U Idft t ®JS-^ -^l*j U Jp JUJj . ^j^suii LIa Jjt !i-A 

* yV/lS - * JoLn—V/!j JV/JLi^V/!j J*>tJ t « *^>"y j! pi*J )) ‘ UXp jio -A*; 

- rj^* A y d **A j^di! l 3 A 


X \ 


*\ ^ (( » CT^ 

y*ULI ^ Twilit 


(' 

(r 


-i • 



4 y >Jb JjU U\* 4 Oy*P yl jU Jl Jp Usui w~b jl Atf-lil .kUJNly . jJU *^jJl jib Jp JjJ jl 
4 AjL*J Jpy AP y£> y* Jpy J*^l Jp V*l*^“! dJj> |»... 1 - ^ J1 y . aJp cJ»Aj jl A*»^ Jl *-^P ‘•WjljSji d 
CJytf 4 £y-dJ Jpy Vyl J^l Jp |J^I d-b Hy . jib Jp J ^ jl £«d Jl *^P j«A* jl 

U^Lj <3^1 jl'VI 4 £y-d Jl Jp IjSjy b/J J*ii Jp ts^ajl J*AJ Jl A^ijil *lwVl IAa gt 

jlj . jdjl Jp JjiJ jl Aflljil dJLft Jdj -UaJ ^iy 4 jdjl Jp J-b jl aj J^ai A^lSsli J>j jl 
Cj>^j t* <$>■* ^ blj 4 ^^wJI ^jU aj jyJL> jib b ii 46 ^y^”J l£ Vi ^Jb jdjl j!5" 

. y >Jb aJp Ijbb ^ jb* jiUJy t Jl jdjl Jp Jjj -dip a!'o 

jtt ; d^aill Jt I y>- y C^ir ^ -up J*JLb lj>ijyl Jp IJJ J-U jl CJ ^j £ Ui j3oJ 
Ibyt y c j*-^»l Ia yj>- ds-ai CJIS** bli . ^ j >-yll V^Vjb J)^J “^P yj 4 d 4 cdd>b bJI d^aAll 

jilS A*# Jill jdjl <J ^y>-Jb Ifbbjyl Jp lJ U Jl d>t^>-i 4 -CP yj«lb -vblJyl Jp Jjj jl 

Jju U aJI <3UL jl yCj jib Jj ; JbUjY» Jp Vj jUJl Jp ajIJ Jjj c J ^b/ly • ->y*J 

Jb^JJ jlfT Jl* 4 AiJ>y>- Jl J*!£3l ^11 ^ Jp J*^ Jl ^ • udull C d-^rJp 

Jp Jjb j kJ6* jJ> U-l jUjB (J ^ Jl jddJI i£j** t Jj . U^aLM; 

I jbc>- j 4 IajLw^} o^USI ^y>* ^ Jl jdiil d dl J . '^^P yj^b Lk--I jlS*" dl yy^JI JJ J 

Jy U-l jlT dl yjt jl ^ Jl jUUl JaI J- y^iT J ^ 4 ^dUj jU Jl Jp Nb l*»i> 
Jl Iy Juj jly 4 Aj3j^>- yil -uiSvJl ^— *Jj>- Jaibl (J lyl y b jib ^A^ly 4 d.bJlS" -Up ypd*b a~ju 

. jJUi jr* y^^l! J b 

rwaui yu^l (jp vJfi-bfc -‘wa-fiil jl d y m y Jpy w jw- c rP « V 14 u^l 15 : 

JUajL ^1 y 4 yy^-il J^l u—>*J -uMS" jlT liy . ^ly y y*i t jjl jp J 

. t*-^fcj>- IJp Jjj dsuJ ^ 4 <j\jt Jl A>-l d J-l ot AbxL Jl ^u^yil Id* J 

yu i cj"ydI Jl Jl aJJI ilyl 4 V Jy^fi IS Jl iaUJ^I ubL^ly 9 ! Aiyiy 

JUJb yA ially J-.Jlil u—J^^y . d.'b A^«J N 4 Jyl A^J uj"Jl Jailll Jl J 

aJU 4 Ob Jk,l (j, y>v* bUiil d (Sj^ *^5 u-J Jl IAa^ . OUld»b/lj OldaJly Oy^-H y 

Jy^>Jl ujjl yA jljyi . 3 Jil jy^i bd" 4 Ipy^y^y bfy^J>*.« AlJxJ jj{ ^ 

. <w->JL5sJly JJUaJl aU-JU -bl -CU^U* j>y 4 UiJ-y t«j\>* ^fjy dd*i yAy t- J- 

aJp Jljjl JAI AJ ^I^J Oyly 4 Tajt C~iJl 4j*->* d 4 *^^^1 ^1 y{ 5ybi 4 iJl yvib Jj yjl 

d 4 j^l • r ^yrj^ly / Jwi^l a^o IjAy <• 

Ur J ydil 4 db Jlj 4 -j JIS" c U J bjs 4 ( AJ^d' '’^J ) ^ jb/l oUHI J jJJi ( ] 

. ^-jlyUJI j*bl tj J^l 

. T vr i/ 4 (I Jy~*iJl » ( T 

. erj ^ 


-tr- 



8 : Jli dHiJ j t yL- ojs ®a»-j ^aidl la* a>-til£j UJ ia j . ^T 

4)1 j* 2L>^*d^ 4 c^Lull 4*>- Jp ^jU 1JU jl j£r aij . « N 

0-5»^j U TjjiSj . c-ow* JUS3l Jp I^uaU jj^oJ SI c 1$^>I j >. a>-t) a™JI a^aU ^1 iLij^l 
TjU>ijl j^> ^ olj £ ^Jp I^TLaU jUtjj j* a*£>1>o j^.^ajJl <L*-kl ♦lO'yi j?%j 

. JU^il ^Jp VUU ^Jp jAaJl jJ <w*w> A)l* 

j* J*^! !JLa J Uy-i 4jli 4 4Jb ^a vl~>» ^4 J?li!^/I c c <]1 jl!) Jj>U!Vl)) : a 3y 

j^A-p j>4ui t Ukl 4f>- j* 5^yill t (i oi jiil s : a!^5j . il^all j>-N ip- 

. Jj^/I j J>-aj j °^ A j* l-i* <*-—>*) ^^4-5* JLpj 

sbVij i cy j^i j s Zd£i\j i : a) j*j 

l fju j*j jJb ^aj (jo ^ai w A^iSsJlj aa>j ^Jp £ 4 jl ^ • g *b?>* jjaJ! (3 ^-1 
* oj^alt jib c-..■***>») U j j~&j 1 $*) aJ ^wUj a* Aplaki ^Jp ^jlj!l ol <Jp ^J^pj 

. IaJj-O^J *LaJu UJ U «-Lp cjjyuJl j* J>tjl \li 31 


A*— JJ aU!U p+Jb jl a J$\ ^4 ,j ^*4 c« ji j^ ® : i 

. obVi aJLp Ja; ^all ^11 t3'^>o J 

^!^!l jivii Jp 4JLjC~o U*l IiaU Ola!! jli <, a^Ip If [ ^\ i « a;U) » : aI^j 

^*11 oUj Ja i*^w> j t j* 4^ i ^ j .} <y ‘ u ^ 1 • ^ 

<u1a Jju U *y i JsutSll aLj- ^ J- 1 ; -^' ^ /'*" J tj^ > -^ > 

Ji j i ( _ r ~aJl "‘J^^ >J ** j4 ^ JJ~ a '‘ c.a^, *^* c r ^' [ 3 ] k 4^^-> 

yk Uf _y j J_>v 2 i" U Jt* i *ij^i ^ Op T *l^- Jf- kj4* 'j | 

i r *JU jAb>»^it . AA> r Jp Ul ojytfij ‘ ^ 

k _ju^> jO <. J U Ja 'VJl Jjb- u‘i AUlVtt ■ a J ^ vl, iO j v 


kUI 


~.Vlj iiUJ"ifl A* i_AUaJI lj> ‘ ^r 4 * 0)~ a ~ J '~~?~ t/* O' a "^ A 1 * ^ ^ ^ 

\ _ " ... . . 1 \i i 'viu 1 \'\ Ml. . T .1 


jo>- l^JU> (Jp Jjb IOjrti* J^UiVl «a* oia! 

OjUi. tfci- Oi r >j Oi f U r Vb ‘ * 

oir u siiii iiUJMi »JU ^ ^ r ‘ .omisu aL- ^ ^ : ^ 

j. 0^11 u. ^ .i!» OM j. ^^ l,. 

Jj; jl U ^wiljJl JUu If t V'tij J«* a ul ^ °^ u11 ^ ^ :ai - . . 

U ^1 > JUai (l SU ^’yJU a^ «b ^‘V. ^ u >T.^ Ja cJi ^ . f 

TV • ^ yr'j • 4 j~ : « 11 •) (' 

' ^ lu AJ, * J4- > : ^ 4 (r 
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Jo-\ jli *^iJi aXj& 4jti t J ji]i U! . A*Vb$^ A>-j j . v—A>L j *JaJb I JL>-1 j l* t1 * 

J a) ji> jli i *bLi>Jb Uij . <Oo wl>-l j J>1 A^bjb V c ~b>-l • Jl Aibj>Vb ; oj».jjl obu 

*Ajb»l ^jALk>*«L Ol^«* i-bA *51 » ^g.ng 3 . ^ «v< *b X£ jA J * -^i^bl £- ( jj<**ii Ji ^b* 1 jl (.JjS jA i , ----.] | 

*i - -i --A l j *•„ „r<w*«*li <—.*?^P A? i v.„»J b 3 3 * ® 3**^ ®*'b> , ^j jjAJ 3ljbl ^lp jj5 L^J I ^ <• A J& j3** j | 

^a>Jj jb Vi Jj>JI OjSJ j . J*ijb Ab« Uj ojitib <0 U ^Jaxj ijjwbtj oX£- ^ ^ a A j>-) 

. (jbi ^ j \^V* I >«bA J C AA j>>» J ^J -*y 1 ^ ** I 


tv. 


Iw Vj b o:> 3j3 5 j-SvJ Jr 4 b£*jj»o j-?*i3 w v ~-’ 3j+0 aJ^J b^ ( Ja^xj ji ^*-1 j OU^aJ! 

I »»«*«»> j a w j-*JI jA j ^ V t >•—p r^^ jJ li . a^j L » J • ^5nJ I L* ^laM ^ . b^ 4 j^‘V 

Lb> jv-ti^ i *, Jbx> ^joP aLm^laJ s—JlS3l 111? jjll UU t J~>tll s Jbxjl J>-^li Alii* . « ._i j .si tfl i a 

. a) a j*' 4 *-* Ajiv2J w>bJsxM yU ^jP Ai^aubJ wU>til 

w A2 b^ j« a . a 1 bvA^^j J?^v***bi ^jv-»V i A? \~*3^ ji i s-bil jA 3 ^ ^ t 4bl 1 w 

. .jcjJl 5 ajIIxp*! tj o^>b^xi«»j j^*-bfc * . aJlII wb l -*-11^1 ^Jii\ b^ ^5 
> y ^ \ »-/ ^ 

j V i J?l—J 5 ^JaJl Ul w iJSbj!j ^*.^1 j 'b*U J^'ji j 

^3 c bbbiJ^l 3 j >-3 Jjo '^1 |I l^-b t b^.^.^1 Uji V vl~» . yJ s 

Ail^'blb ^x.-i V s—?^>- j . Jf 4 w^ilb X* Jl j*\ \& v—-•! j^-1 Vi b^Jl ->xJ>-i 

U J, ^j,]j ^jA AJ j ; j t jtii Ji»liJVi ^jA A)li Ab*j-~b ^ . Alp ^ »_ .^>-\ j^-bii A*>VS\jl ^J» aJjZj U J.I 

^Jp iS~*£ J Vi b^.-j Jbb V 6-b^J t U jS* j ObUiij fr^^bbi ^U- a! 1 jJl in— ^y* 

N, A~wAli bb-w^i } AP^lJ b*^*«i Oui ^ V • Lb £-bk»*^l i^pij^i 

Ab* V (. Al-*J jvAij . Jj j J*.J A^Vbf- ~b j Oj^J b* J>0 ^Jp 

% A*>yAb* ^ ^p ^Jijji Aj blS\J ® ^ ^ bjj *A^" ^b i w ba Aj Sn1-»a^“ ^J" 4 wb»^A<»i , *"-^»bxj jjl jg'-^b ^3j\Al ^0T i 3 ^ 

a> iJjbbj be a^v> 1>- 0-->~ (jJaiyvJvVl^ <* t wl> ^ (5_y\P Ai jbi> 3L~j>~ y.* J^xyj (ji 3)3 

^Jp b J>*tbi j~*il W J b^b ^ii Afi-1 ^jp ^i)i ^A ^ jib I j . ^ 

^iJl jSl (i il ; y^M^l ^j->-b^** * <• J^i^^ij wUJ; k_ ; S^j c i^iyJ^Vi (J b^S ^Si A^^b* 

. A^-v-i b^ij dip j> -b>-lj C b»jb>v^ b^v^i 

lil—lAj . ^y> l>w»lj OVji^.« ! jbbws* JjVi jii tJ ^J^liJV'b b^.*bp (Jji-^i ^Cpbtbi 
• ^W^jbi \aj Jl! JlP^ <~S Jka frUunS*" C l_ r C-^vJ j OV jijdi / A.1U JtUJVb b^-*-lp 


• bf~b bj Y *\ ^ ^ t (( Jj^flji 

. « ^jtl—ji » jX^o ^5 a!j5 jaj : 


») grl> . ^bbi J^aiii J t^i 
SjLaj jX~£ I AbjliS^ Ixj Ua 

. Jii J^UJVb : ^ 

/UiTLi Uj : ^ 


(' 

(^ 

(r 

(‘ 




J^\ 


• JUj dV J& J t w‘J53lJ (iUaJl aUjU jl Aw?l>- jjjl jA ^ 

. UaJ^I j4 ^Uu Vj c f J V Oij Lbl JjUaJl <ujL J& 4 Jliil Wj 

a>-jI>. #-L^b c3y*U J Jil ja ^Jj 4 JUS^JI Jp ‘UaIx U JLi JJ?!l ^a o>Jij 

a J** W . ^^aJl (J S^lii J 0 *>Ujuw^ X.S~ ^fy <~*Sy L.a*>\5^• l aIp 

j ^ j^-U 2 ^ jl ^-Tj • jbUilll Jp « ai*aU jJ> o J j^u J* J Ul j l jUxll Jp j aXvaUj 

• ^ f ? Vl a Jo V ; ^2lll dilaS" 4 jL>-J ^-~f J Ajy J Vl 

. aaU** *UUVI /p* OU j JT t—w—>o 4 I*aU j Joi 4 UJ ft^Jtjl jJl> 05 i. (i U ^Uj )) ; aJ J ^ 

jl>J1j 4 aU>*,4 aIV^ ^Jjl (J P J-k ^.U^i jl Vi t aIVo]! j f j r )\lzA jA Ul aUi^ 

JL>-^*5 AjU*I J4 ^U 4_—»^>0 dd>eJ j(i <W~*>V^-l w ({ U |%-^b )) Ujwl jAldii . aUijI^ a]Vi> Jj 

jvv-JuJI JUp Ugjli : Ja>Jl UJj aUi!! jjlta Jb* . jUiU* Uaj <. ^>-T ^1 jJJS 

v3J> J w W-Ul ojx* a5 jv? ^4 w a) * J>* V l« «■ 'jy ^jA aUi)! jjJ 4 U>-1 J UJ* jV *U 

UUI J,l Ai*~a ja Ul ia>J' 

. l^) j*I jl^JaUl AJb ^ j}j Jl frUiVI [l^'] ' (< i_£*^ «UVb » ; aJ yj 

(\ jU Jl )) c^bS" J Uial! ^JpVI Jl ^3wU.l] j!lj Uj*>^ U^kill Jb. 
U^ftLii j Jl ji ^Ulj o j^>xi\ J 4 w I j\ jkJ>i aIp ;»jb V «AjiJ j U AJIj>-b 

. (aij^rj »'jiib il j!) ^gAI Jji ^1 V. J?' 

. it JJil ^i> A y l,- ^r~S Jl' eLi^'b i) : Jji e~^ J jl^ l-\* J> J'j . wju-N' l,-' J' 

. ipb^JI oJa J jJ15j 11 ^la— J [ _) ] . ^-^.'1.: k iyrj b" c -"^ 

. Aj^laj ^A * J~a j _ji' I 4-5 U. _> . yj’j'jj “ba >—Jji* • •b- 1 ^' ^5® '- r * 

-_bT ju jl dUij . u r i ipL-a!' ajj^- '1 . ‘NA \& } ) Jj^ll ®-' A y- 

J.bt.1 cJ- U. Ujjc J STJiU .U-VI j V JoJW *Sj jl 3i} . tr-^1 tH-'i «®.-a" » 
ii C <1 J^i 1 Jpl t \f~Jj . ipb^ii ‘I j-l«J,^ !l »-W il *^^ • J ^‘ tH 1 
oOA J jjtsi, Ul ^>JI jl dUi ) . iptUflJI yU- J 1 j »^> ! r 1 ^' 'r' 1 ! -’^ 
bb^i! j^l ^A Jl .LiVl dlb r b ViU. u J^- : l ! ®-V • J llJI CfJ b j 

. „ J^^ull I) J djb J* °~^ b U V^ 1 

J t_A jj V ^ Jl 0OA ^ T . . Uk> 0/i jl V! ‘ ^'v 5 ^- ^ ^ ” : ^ f 

■ • ■ e ■ - ■ ■ • " ■’ I.» ... J jl *^il> 1 


rAfcLl *» / U JJb f Jidl *>4 j« • f^ 1 eUil ^ 4? 

o. Jb>ij >j. j iju jp ja ^. bu m>. i, v ! >^ laA r: J U 


> aJIj 


. „ ^1 J!i j-IJi b J 1 “ : 


IjUII J_^. d~~ • TVS 11 (' 


UxA*" U 


i fM ^ ‘ J>-aill Jjl* (T 
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**£ jLA~i jij t *<sy^. ol oi ^i • JJ^ oi ) 

4 OLxj* ^ai ol J>£ m diiATJ . u ~Jl\ Jj*\ U»J^>^» U» h\# M ^1 V*'J-J 4 y* 

c JLi^ c-Jij~Aij oolxJA j c Jk^Nl y& yj* JO yyr >$* oUl js" 

0^1 JJ ^AJl ^Jl OjOo ^ A^ii v— 4 Oxl j y* j^*l J*^ ^ l ^j-aixJjl Oj^vj 

J j^>til ol ! J J ^l>ob ^ J-k>«j 4jl 4-3 jl Jj jl ^'u>%jj C J^l O ^ 

LI a 3M c aJUI J^*x« r Jp tJO 4 a*xJA JJ^ *01 J^O 4 jy^3 ^ojb Jl 
*<~jI>oMI / *JIp ja LI k^JLJl Jli Uajlj . LxJA y ^ j* oM u Jj^x^ <\J Jl 

juj t J*AJb Oxl j j\5^l Jp J-^xj UwUp J5^ 4—>1 LI* ^ii t O^J^>fc4 UI 

JJ Li OAL aIsu yUj Ip J^y 0^>J A* J^Ol Ol Jc* ^ AAJi OlS** J-? • ^Jl Aili All 

c JJ^xil A r J* J JJ L'j 4 Jj^l *' Cf ^ JiO &jyj \*j£y dj£j Oi j£ll » 

j j>o l)1 aJ (j-2 j*i l£^J Oxl 3 y J** N J0,^0 ol A IjO*p Ai**>ip g^AJI ^*11 4jl ^ 
^ ^l! l c \ifi* 0 jy^X\ OLiSslt Ml ^w^Jo ^A# cA^*^ OL . Oxlj ^y* j^\ Jp ^ y*-> 

t ^>JjiIj 4 a— iLA>Ml) <^jAj> 0 LI wS^ljSsll^ ^ J'^ 

^5 £ ji**° oil Jli ' viA)A5" jlS^ oli . ^ s^l Jl * £^i £ <yJ ^ J 

Lp»lxJ^i CJIT lil «^ol j^Al ON y^**-* 4xJ JxOj t a^,JI oAa Jp ML J^i!l Axl lil ) . J^ 

^ai J )l Ui J J r Oxlj y jOi Jp J^xj ol A L U : JU* J50i ^ j A>U j^u-jl Lij, 

'^ajLjJIoI : JjaJ JjMi ' d a^j J J5U jLw oi j . U A^oij ^ Jl l*V. ^ 

. y j (' 

. Jj^ : y (r 

. <~-iIil Jijb Jp ^-V-w : y (t 

. ^Uo^i J^>JL yy *yj : i~Ayu : y 0 

. '. y ( c 

. <_? jUb Ixl jlT jJj : ^ (*' 

xb : i-fiOj . yj£y?* dili OlT xA : y (^ 

... Uxx <cu*>U- (jjiJl jAi Ol ^/ll O : ^ ^ 

^jJL wJaLiO lx ij X>- ij : y (^ 

. Alii ; ^ (I 

. 0^01 j : ^ (I 

. Jl# jL : y (' 

T * I ^ • t ? o 4- AjVI v-^LSAl 4 ( ( Jxtl cxliT » »r l> ( 1 
x xJLb ol xlt U JSAlj ), ; ^IjLU « J^-Aii ^ )) ^LT j #U . Jj*^'i *~*j> : y ( ] 

U ^ JSJ1 OU Lblj . •>U»I y^l 0^ aj 0>5U Ol oO. ^ A 4 JTI jl Obl 

. « -^*lj y x^l S**Z ol Alt j* ^-J U y t x^lj j- ^5"l Jp Ol ajU 

. i/ t(, )) g-\j 

. r J : ^ (; 

iiLol xtilll : ( 
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^ A”^ AJ JL»«Aj j> JJ 1 ^>*Jl ^Jp *%jA OV y»A C~* J lj 0Jjb j 

y^ o:> ^ rJ \5^ V*' N c iu» jAiii J U:>jt J*i t oVU 

la>* w 0^*"*^ lal t ^ a^j'V C^jli li 4 ^A*U lj-1 l^-. (. C^'b/L^-l ^ jaliu aij 

I Ul o^*1 Aj y**£j t 4 jrwjiij * iaip Ua 0 ^ . iJ^jL*li 1,1 a { y\>» m tA y&%Jj* L>*Ia jt> 

jjii aJ jSvC Vvi U»jA»t4 Uti c yy» l^> d>-lj JT Sjyf I^jUwI ^a yj 05 lili t C^Lill J& 

U j t 0 ^**j VIST" ^( U> ) 5 jt£ yp\>%J*\ a] U l^l* c b3lw>l 0 *Vj<l*U j 

► ^ i> AljLliJ^ ^***!sj IfT* t ll)^ 0 1 ' *^»a>o ^ Cj^ ** ® jA* 

ii ^Allai t Jl>-1^ <jA a! wl ><jj Uj . ^*ji!ij t wl>-lj y&%£ Nl a) *A>»jj 'V 

\jb»l ji y* u* Jb-l j ^ <-X>*ijlS*' i *a>-l^ll A..,.,..?Lt>X) <JLAJl> 

uil^ *Ja^> y*Nl bfJli jli t ^ J \p JSj . A l ^J J*' ^ ‘ V ( ) 

J j^xil tiJiiJii . •\>-\ j yv>%^ ^y j£\ a] ^JOl J jA*U jili . liAS-i ^Jp 

ji*aJI rt A _ ^jJi J^aJ.1 y Ai-v? ilUpUai jL»l aj ajU-^ 

[+>*j vj«w» : jU:^ oil j£Hi . «■! j^VlT aJ y* . x ^\±J^i olS" ^1 . jS3l aJ JUj 

J ^3 y 3 ^ y* J^ 0 - ^ <- 4 y^ y ^ 

.jb-ljCij y j£\ J ^>b y J* ^y^yby\y y\^3 wAAsoiUi^ jl fly ,^\j 
x-lj ju> ju*-1 j ^jp ^ p w U. ^y ia^lj J^y A^l^i o)l U] 

• ^ j y A^ ^ ^ : 

JI ^_; '«cJb" ,1 t jS3i^J. /'^b 0^1 j* ' r ^)Wi o^!, 1 

■ _V r>» 'A* ' V ^ j*\u) <■ > ^a-j ^oii) Jli '■'J^il* .^l^il JI OUS3I 

. jc* a' lH •■ ^ (' 

. ^y** : ur* ( Y 
. ^ J ^ (^ 

. A>.ij i} ■ wT (^ 

^ ^ t vjw^ (o 

. : ^r* (^ 

. s j ( v 

. Uul y*j : tT ( A 
Jp J_^>- '• a* s? 

. yj : y ('' 


A^!i c r aj>fc *' i 


(> L»»-il 


f 


(" 


J^- *jl ; o' £ (^ 

. jli'l : ^ (\r 

. ^. ■ o' ('I 
, jiS" : ^ (^» 

. jii ^ ■■ o' O' 
* > ^ ( ,V 
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. y y> lc 1 ; 4 jIw 44 jl (J ' 4 U>*1 j jl ;J j&Zj l> jl t 

I^JJ ^ Jji** U 4_£>- ^ c^ili jlSv*Vb <U~*j W} 4 r ^>»Jl I*Ia Jp oil ^ ^ 

^JaJ> y y be 1 4 cJo*^ *yr 3^ *J>^^ jbijl <A~mj . O^^'b/l IJlfc yi >*J 

J 4 y (J jol£*l ^*AaT Jj U$J j-b>J AiU^^i jlj 4 J0^>JLl J*J y 

jl^ij . *\>-\j 9yJ?y c5 3s^\$ jbv*l; y^>i \y* Js>~\ j ^ 4 ° £*J1 OV yL\ J> L- £jjj; 

4 V J^t£*Vl J*-\ ^ JJuj 4 a —il^Vl dilJ J j : a! ^J\3\ v j'.£«l j*p 4*13^1 JjJi! 0^1 ^!l 

oJlAj 4 l^.^l^fc-i'lj oVjJUli jbilj*i ,J<*J-Ij <ubji^ • ^xji7 4 v jlS"* olSv*l 

^1 ^****lt w 4 — ■ « 1«XA lS"" 4 <U » »j d3 J P* 3 • ^—* * ^1 <~0*^ ^Jlll ^>xJj 43bt?' 

. \jj^>\>Jfi oVjibe. i^Jt 

. U <!-*>• ^y» *i/ 4 O'VjJa*> vj~>- OULj»Vl 0 jjt> U JL>-lei jil oVji&li 

d~>- ^-UJ '' jo^l jlSv«*Vl j 4 jlSC*^! ujb ' ^_-i *A>- jj 4jj^aJl oJLa OJl >-j / U * * ,•> 

<L~y~ y y> U} 4pb*aJi a-1 a 1^.3 j\al]\j . a^jU Oljp ^a y jl 4 j^toJijl £Tjb>*~ ^ 

JW‘j c & (j>-A]^ ^yj 4 4-3 y\ LkaU^-1 4 y j^jsj a 4jt^» l# )) 4 J y o^li . ‘-^ > V y* 

u b !y *y o J><> y>~ <•' j &*ajj ol5" JjVl 4>-j51 ^Jp -\j>- 1 jl» . ^JJ w ' ^.y> 

wiili 4 y j£\ (Jp NaL»jCUJj IjXp yi> ^JJl ^jJ. 1 bili Jfs 

» i»»*^vra»*o ^i^i— - i»-»«w^ oir ^ybJl (Jp «i>-l blj . dJilJiS" aUjwJ V j bxp ^ L ^J 
^*Jl-jIT aJU . Jjv-ljj y» jS *I ^Jp ^bo^j jl 4j^>* ^uXoj ^ ^ 

^j^>»-lJl j\5" ^*1^* 4 yz>%jL Jl uJJ^ ^^}p J >•*! (J^ ^ 4j-L»j>- ^r 4 U (Jji ^ ^Jp ^r**^ 


buVU i ^^Jjl Ulj 

u* 

(' 

^jb l* 4^>- y y* lc l 

o~ 

(T 
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(r 

. ; 

O' 
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o' 

(• 

. blSjl : 
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• ^ j 2 

j#U 
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(^ 

jjjLil ^--Jl Ijb Li 
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• W= ; J 
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(' 

• >^1 

o' 
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• S?^ 1 

O' 
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o' 
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• a- 4 2 

uu 
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. CJ— : 

o' 

('■ 

»3«w t 

o' 
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• : *V*1 ^ <>tSJ 01 j& *>to 4 j^i jo 

*~*y 4 si ^Ij <j^-- j 4 j^l U ^!l oUSOl*. JIp jjf Uaj 4 oV.^b 

*?*>" ^^1 U* (J*-**' cjft^* t diji O^J 01 J £s y* Jl J>^\ 0tL„ali ui J . ^sv-^Jl IJ^ 

<fj£il W>lw>i 

Jili Y Jli t 4^!>ld< Jp V t iaii J/b/1 wft^ai' ^Jp lei Jj^/1 ^^ji 01 : Jja> Jl J3UJ j 

c£^l >* y y^l 01» : JUi y yJl ^j Uxp « JjJ- 1« *—>15" j jk*-jl J.*i IS" 

Jp JjNl . ‘« jt ^ ^3 ^Ji -** s?“^' J* 1 * : Jl> ^M( Jsoi Vj 

^ y* Jh d%X* Jlt*l U y\5**lj . Ja-fli jliii ^Jp U 1 ^jlillj 4 ^*11 v3lwS>l 

al^jNl Jj ^ ^jp i—jliJUj 4 <uij jj! j- Ly ^j^il 015** lit 4— 

\>» ^ 4 AiLJ^b 4^t?l>-j a] Jl^a* <d*>uj 4 aj4>-IjJ ,> j^J l o Jih ^5 4 A——Ip a*-h!1j 

Jl^—jl C—>1^>- Jl 0>-JJ Jl ^11 L—'j aJI§ 4 J> aJ JfA* j J>1 a A*-C-50l J jin** j\ 

. <J^cJl JJ1 dj>*j]l JL>-t \lp . iiUj'yi oS^ 


4J Uj ji y^S (( A>1** J>* a y *> — v-j ^y'*' j—^ 1 '—‘ J' 

, jSO ji IiyX.4 tUJl oJl^ai c O^Ojl J J , -^ 2jV ^ ^Jp ^ JJJi 4 


OJLP 


UT SP- 


K J j , ^ j.>-1j /j* 1 a _ > AjLijo Jl t. djsiwbc^l^ aia-*a^ j jl 4 (( a —»j J- ^v« » a} ycj j>i ^1 le 1 y 

*Sj Jl "V 4 J jA*.* 4»^ y~^* y* I 4 J 4 4-0^—!^jl Jli 4 b A —3 LiJl ^ J jl!^ 

^Li*Nl ^3 . ^ U* Av^Uw/l OJL>- j J>-lj j* jr\5*l ^Jp Jl ' aIzc Vj ajUl» a; 


- 0^0. : cr (' 

. Olj : y (T 

Vj Ijb- ^r-J : tj.lUlL-j'yi . 04-M • T j 0 4 Jj^l c « J^l » jrb (^ 

, t—4>* Vj a^Ip 

. j-11 Jl : (t 

. J15 J«i : ^ (0 

. u* J AkJO ( n ‘ 

• A-Pii Jiyb (v 
■ C* J (a 
. OV : ^ ^ 

y. U *;b U ,ywi . Ubil <4 ^LlXi ul oli U JSJ'j » : (« ^V 11 4 ^ “ 4 ,lj r (' * 

. v \ li («rl) 4 « <jUJjl V ii£JI y> 4 ObJI *t •olii jl (^ \ 

^ . ^r- J ^ajj 

m l*>\ £Jt m z y (j T 

. ^ ^ ^;u (\ r 
• j* y* o i (> t 
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Aa® kJ $* J j *&3 ji 8 Oj£j . \ IS 9 ^ JJ ^ 

ij ^Jl AplisoJi ^y*jb- Uj 5 jjp j* y>j& Uji jl LaU ^Uj 01 . ^bS\I! ^ 

V vUlillj . ^p\X-\j a $~jliil j oU£)l a J <3y; ^>li)lj . <->\& 

T J*>- ol Ulj . cS"jll oll£SI <J J> ~jC. ^)\j . l*S>-l Jj ii yll OUS 

• 4 jH* U jlwi <Jp Jj; U dAJiS c k~~+J~\ { y >~\jiJi <JtUj*} « J*Ljii 

w ^ j>*^* <j? ft ® JLiJ-i] Oj&y • a0 j*3 Xp If- o.>l^l l* as ^ <► .^i j| ^Jj jl 

• r ^5*^ Jd^l fc r Ajj jUii djiJl I^LjCUj oYTjp JwL 

^ 4 ^-Uai t lcli t 4 aJ ^j ^jj-^aJi U*JiJj *>* 1*1 j 

iiJj AAy^t la>-l ^Ja; Vj i JjVi y*Ji Ajy ^JS^lS t ^1 Ulj . ijMJlJ y jS AJ 

(Jj^fljl ^ 5 „? * c-^b^Jl 1 X . ~i> <L**\£l* (i 0 y - A j ^S )) Ax^j ^Jp JJoilj . °c> l o \ 'y 

y* djb (j AX>J j l U jlx>-l Ji ^J» a jLx>-i y J c / illlA j V o’U £jji « ^..;-l 

AiU»l jA lei c l^ a»iJ . (( ^ jpLw! » J o/op LwJ^I j>.lyilj 3jj^i 

<~J*)IjaA\ aJ~ oli'-^i t l$ a -? 4 <- 0; 

l«i . A^^Xll j* ^ Uj5j>-^ JUj ij* I^sOaj J.vaXJj t If-'I p yj?y kS k^ , 

i.j . '^vij yvi u J*t 1 ®*^ > “ij Oip j^p Jk OLaU ^ c OlJ5 

• ^ C jl ^^ A J? w cr^ ciSjJu V 1 ^aU CJ1S 

• ^ ^ J p J . cr*A>-j!i Jp jl 

o ^ V*^i 4 oUS3i 0 ^ ^ aJu 


• ^rtij^lWU : ^ (\ 

• : C HT (T 

• 0^^ 0^*^^ c ,3 Jji _ybj o^JoJl oii> ^^l!j : c ^ (r 

r* °J^J o*J*^ ^ - UiX * : cT ( J 

. <J oliiji : ^ (0 

. w»l^SsJ! ii> j-^» ^3 y 3 ojj^SO j- \)_H^ Xila ji^ij : y J (^ 

. JL* 4j’j : y (v 
• 0^ 0 v J Aku : y (a 

. cT vi ^ (^ 

. <uaU Ua 4 >.I 015 ^ Lc j j : y O * 
• ^ ^ (' ' 
. y S ( ' T 
. 0 JUb : y (^ 

* J^pU?ii : y i, yij Jjkb'b : ^ 0 

... -j t>-> ^ : w- ('•" 




f ^ U ^ ^ 0a ^-> ji <*• <> . •> jir j! / JUI y J^l 

| kLl jl>J jtt * y U y. y y^iil jJ Jp <y ^ jj t 

• <J*k J- 5 ^ L ^-> • Jy>i! 5<> j*V ; £y> ^11 Ay- y y Lit 


yy!l OIT jl Ul : r Jyi LJli 4 <•*-> J jjl ^Jb/bJl <y ' U !j 

p/i ur^ 4; - u ‘ u Oj&j t oVyil «U>I Jp yy l* ^1 .LiVl pXc , J^all , 

• ‘ J^ 1 » tj yp 1 jy^l ill" n l*yU v a — Jy- a^L^ JpL^. y „ J^jil , 
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i«U» ut- S/p jaH I J Ip'Upt jop jir k jj t I, JeLi-l j»f» ^ 

' «ui c-.-js'ii i V ^ > ^Ji oy». jir o^_,; / jt_, u~. 'i) lij-i ^pA\ 

• £* /*•! twi UoJIp 

-ap ^ dll U. 4a |C SpU-I Jftt J. //VI Ui!l tiV' - Ja 4- i 45* t bU JL ^ jjJlj 

»t ouai O/J _ g;a*ll SU- j Sjji- / _ s^Jl id/ j_,. T s^ i^j, v/yi 

J Jo/ oUjj O^Ij ‘ V f l ^./T ^ ^\ jJ j* ^ ^ ; VU-t 

dlli J*4 olT ot) 4 p^ ^k*j aj ipU-l J*t i/ tbipt j. ^ju- »U-X jkj 

. /T Jl >J Ji, y* jlT jl* aJp j 

^ jr 4 <j ^J J 1 j*j* *LO 5i j** y^Jil y*^ 

J j*y <y) Jl <j^ ^ J** fr Uipi j*j jlT *uJ . J>-lj cij j jlf 

cHj' ^ cs^i a? ^ ; JH ^ c Ou UJ 

j~>tj* j) 4)1 Op wU>i-* jjij c — Oil j J\ ^Jp ^>J — Odf ^!x> /l /I j 

;wJi 4 ^1* ^Jjl £S J^»l ^ c ^il Nl o^S Ji4 

H'jj c 3 ^jU-O ^^1 t ~ 0^»y jjl 

j^l JUp *llj j Vl o^5**3 V c b3^1>u* J-pL^ 1 ^l aO^II ^j«l^“l 

j^l Op ^**^1 J J 6 ^ cJ^* ^ <yi y 1 y)j <• — jllsLflJl 

* L»»)! | ( Ja 1 ^y* 0lo-Ju^ y 0<h>fc,« 4il Xs- y \ y w ^1 ^L*j ^*A< jl ^-^p y)j ^ •— olsiill 

. Ajjl* J-l jlll ^"1^1 ^glu ^yjl 4il Xs-y 

OUwJoJJ ^y* a!La ^p l^Oyo «-l>- A^l jj O^^>ul Xbs ^-U^Vl !>1 

yy*ll Op c>^C j* ^ w^IS^ «wj>-L^ j^x*i c ^0*-jjil 

0>.ij)l JUP — ol JJ J — /Jbj . ^0^11 jb JaI J jTS o j t J^ll 

Oiljj U.^aLa> 6Ua>tOllj t jlOj J^>«^ llj c ({ ® ^^JiJ 

. VV* J b J^ 1 ^ 

JaI y* I^»1>0»1 jl Jji!l Ollj(jOo <J apUJ^I JaI ^4 jlall JaI ^jOc jl 


^jUilj S^O'l CaS- 4A-J1 Ji* ^ \ 

d Oi j»^p Jp^jljLPpjyjt , \ t \ J* t >r ( -> b . -I ) ^W' c ^ v o* ^ (l 

w -aUI j^iii Ouo^. ji jjyi Uaj (iiv/ ^>ii ) «*y* ^ M 

. ( ^ ) eSJ/Ol 

. ItT/ jU- ( l (Jai (r 
.ri / ^1 jl>* (t 
. rr ^ jUi-' 4 ‘ n ^ ^ jkii ^ 4 


_oA- 



(Jl *V^A 0^ 1^ jj • (J-’bSjl A)jUilb ^JaI yJJc* ^ .*f 

• VJ e-Iko 

. bw*J~b yilaj ^ S*>baJi Jjjl oJ j ^JJl 2Jd\ Jp A*yjj jUaill ^J> y* ^ J\ Jpj 

V o!>bail c-»>-U^ ^1 oyS**J j (^JJI £-uJi f lc apUJ- 1 Jjil $ 

^JaI b)l £<^“yl^^ d*AA ^y£j ®jl**^ l^-Jl <Z*a>- j ^3l j .3 ball ^ ^ Ji>»l |i 

. Aiyilc Uj If-Lipt Abkyy Ipu-i? J jw> JaI jp iib^a j I^Uj ac IS AJLb~* Ca 

ijp !>V>-j jjvojlj a—^>- ^i^[) J> $ Jjb *W2iJi ®Ja J^- ^Jp ^LJVl AjIjj u _>«. v r ^ 

v—jft-Sj jl Ail (J,i AjlllA JU- j *U^J J$ A~y _}— JU- j 0 yip j£* I ^y_J*yJ| JOu ^Ji ^Vy t . 

. Ua>i^ ywxp>“ yp 6jJi oyS**6 j 6^ ^-U!U aJp j , ^Jxxj *b*J J. 

t. \< yyo*Ji Jyb> <Jp 6y>-jyll Ifb £®j ^1 dyjJ-l y« )) b)l ^*>Ip- ^Jp J)l J-p Jyl>-j 

vJ^UJly t jlLpjl y>l v_~a~L* v—~ao i '*$&rj Jy*~+p>- J> 6 *Jl ,J»b>sJy 4 o'^bajl ^vl aI jj }J 

Alp a16j o^UaJl A-o-Uy y\ aly j UJ ^Opl jb JaI ^a a—»X b? \J>\ jwi^l *lo 11 y ; A*~~ 

jb ^A^ O^/ yAAyJl p» *j <A# c ^y**^0^ wXpf o^v^b-l ^.4 j>xj ^1 Aa^nJ ^ 4 Q lla, 

*> 1 >’J Uj*—'bjVI ub Aj^yj 4 J 

Jj‘li)i ^Iwail jlj U-^ Vj a!U^J ^-1 ^a Ul^ TjJp j5j ^1 « )) ji A>o-jl <_£~iilj> 

AS^y>- JjO aLiJ (^ji\ ^^4 OlijVi Vb“j j^.Jl Olw2J jlS^j Aib^* Olyi jlT J. 

lT^ 4 ^^a 1] i>l bj jJ-1 Aj^Jyj! PjLaJI Ob-Jbj b-i j3 Up^ JL>J O-Ia ^ . yvfl^ 

. ^ !>b>- J jt+S' A^<k>* jl Jl^"j s yip ojUopI jySb ji J j! Cj 

yp AjJ li L-UI Ji Owb-I J A-aL>- OlUi oJLA J^4 bjb yP 0 J>s3 jl 

^JaI ^t^->* wLok^i 3Jp o j^•**‘' 4 ^PwIIaw yLi>- 1 . V ' 

JaI )) \1a 0 y**~J 1 y\$ U J j 4 wb»-l j JLxv? 4 J o jb JaI j jw^ ^JaIj apU^~ 

*■—’y 4 * j jAi ^_A 3 Jp Lk-%-•* 0 1 


b jj y u^jjSo V Ji 4-ayJI ol j^9 ^JfiJ lb ^lj Jl ( Hopkins ) Jx^y* 0 

«—a-'^j . ( Hopkins j p. 90 ^ y.^ . J-1 ^y» I^jJJ jl *4 *a-JI ul aJ^J jJJS Jl o*>baJI <„»*>-b» ^1 j^i 
y I *4jl JJJ OlSJ J b?yJ *y A«L*Vb < yll ^Ijlj 0yvjoJ I oA»^- U- I (yL I (jl Aj-Uill 
L^bfi»i jliaijl JjI l^JP JJU ^1 4 i*—Jl 61 j\ AjUSJ 6 J 3 LJI AjJu |1 Lx ji <Cs- ^yP^I (Jyb 

• y^syA aJI ^ajI Jju U5J- Sjyx,^ ‘bljj y* ^6 -j 61 V aJJj ^LjJI '^ A iJ^ u 

• f T y 7 ‘r , y*lb ajA> yil 5jcJl (^ 

. t •—T \ o# 

. dlb j L*j^Lx.j Julien ; p. 100, Hopkins; p. 90, Huici; v. 1, pp. 100-103 J*j\ 0 
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jlkill ij)\ . ft » jfi* Jj o^A^dll yijt « jf *ij £«J1 aylij 

Ijl Nj A*y^ ui*r~^ u* o U utj )) : *^j\i £-Ji Ajljj Jp jIpj a J*t » 
\JJj JjAJ sL*^ Uy S*^**!! <*-->-U? yj j £-Jl ^ jj <J^«aj jt J^Jl y • *ft 
^1 C->bljJl e-A*~*> ^ l* «>j>J 0^:4^ b jj <. a)j jjl jiy£v*l «-Uj yJ>*OUJiJ jj 

L^Jl 0Jib jt Vl J*^ <jp — — OUji*il 0 jij ^j%*J V . A>*w?j’ Jp LlJjt (jv> 

)) j « y*^» Jbt M oblJ>l Jb*-> b»J«j ^ IjJl C-jlill ^j*sl>til 1 aJ>-j y> C-j\5T 

Jat ^JLp 4^ai l£iL*j . £y^11 JJi y>b>* yl <J y~l>-JJ j 15* y jh>«j* ^-Ip ^U>-1 

. SlUl dJlA Jp t- jja. ll *U)| j JpLJ 

^ Iajl>- y o\^ uij t OJ>-j ^pl ao^ will JJLiiil jpXc lyliT JaI jl> Jyll 

j ^Jlp y»yJ oJib y^&Jl fbJiJl Jr* yb^b If^yo Jt* U jj t AflbJ£ Oljj 

JaI Jl 1 yyl y^Ol ®a 4 ^ tS'J' ^ *^OiJ • j'j^Nl £y~ ii 4 -^ 

. r ( ur* / oti ) yyiio*, 

Up y. jbl jj tdu?j . <Up Oll^Jl JjU U j*Jb Jail uj^b^-b ^oJl L»b>*l jj 

^tp5 jjl jp jy^Jl Ajljjl O^U> Jij . Jjy^l j Q\a& V Obljjl^ . ^jwJ~l JaI 

^jv-L? j^l Jus i °e->LJNl <~j\^ jp w jlkfiil yl U^jjlj o*>La!l 

)l!i2j! j>\ . U^i Oy^'j i*~J Ml ^i ; (lj -^'j Uir*^ J®* *•** 

vt» j«J jl_> J—>•! ^ J jyoj «Uj IJa Jp » : U‘L-j JU i-l*)l JJ^ J 1 

J_u-* J JVj r ' J« ^ M l ( ^ ^ u jl *\) r u ’ 

, iuJI» j> j>$ /> 3Ji t -til il I aJI ^Jbi l* Ui > Jp jtai jjl ji J-V.J • « J* 

? Jjl C-.UMI ^-tr il_jj Jjj . *v fj ^ ‘ ^ ui : 1 J®^ oL - l - ,J ^ ^ 
> 3U^ ip^ M ot Jill Jp ^1 ^ U*. 1 ^- i!l ^ 

oHi POtil JJUII »JL»_j k £bj>j JUJ Ja‘j ipy J* ^ V Vj '-» ‘ 


sju*, jw *1 /»At ‘^ j^ 1 ‘ rT - r t ^ JUI 4 ; s :° f ^^ ( 

> Ji 61 ^jij 0— >l-Ui>MI j .•-W 1 <p Ji! Uj JU- 1 _f*J ^ Y’ *n 

t, t ,/i J ^i *ij' ^ ^ H 1 ^ j'- 1 4 • 1 r -•'/J > H 

‘ 0V^ o* \ • >• iM^ll ) ji' j* ol ^ ‘ >;l ^ J J/' V i * Ji v , 

> iiJL. jjj -JI 5jljj jwjl-*!' jJ“ Jj> ‘ ( ^ T ^ ^ ..: 

L /. -. -u.i_.il A^iin A^fit ( iuii< 


J U^j tn " (J—: uw \ y inn v 

,( nv W ^(J ullcn ;p - 00 ^ 


jU. 


kjy- 


. n ^ ( T 

. rc ^ ^*^11 jL>1 (^ 

. rt-r • ^ ^ ^ 

. ro-rr ^ ^ (° 
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: uUt diJly i ^bJ^l yp Aiiliilj ^JJ ^Lj' 
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! jUpNI ^§ a-J"VI JpULbl av* y {j^yt ^bJi ^' r ^ A dr 4 l^^ly^w^l dr^L y^l 5 yy^aJl b*^5\J 

dtf J ^rzi l>^ <J^ 0* f* *b^' v-X* a 4 '>J^i ^ br 4 0] ( 'i 

. 'aXj 

. dib J>1 yldl -Xi y aJLxa y* <Jl>-J ybt*-* k^pb-J^l <■—j\l5^ <w^>-lv^ y~-J ( T J 

*L^I w>LJ^l! c^bS^ c_->-bp> yTi> j c Jl>“ y oy-dp y* y5" M yibT ~Uj jyST yJuJli ( r ) 

pJb^U—'l ^S".1 ^iy fl ^fl A£>- jl5y; jy, y**' J* jly*P y?^ ft b>ly )) 1 JL5 |<* y^bxb-i A*.J 
. A?bXA j* aIIj^J aJI j* jly*p bi jV w j:r Ji Jjo AjblA ^Op ^ *l^il~d a«*>vp C~a*J> j Ui* 

i y£"J j yjjJl A^aJ-l <-byJl JjP S^LaJ! Jrji o-i^yl b ^Ua^-'V'I J^-bj i ( £ ) 

lx by b«<** AP yA ^jP 0 yS"*" «»X> iy , fcX) l .5 *>Aj*) 1 0 A»wlp y . AP yA ^yA I —J k*.P b**J ^ l k»P bS^ .A-p-si w 1 J j d.' ^ 

. d~Ujy <Jb> w^ldT <bly j a J> *x> 

5 ^ b^3 ) l C«-<A>~ dp> ^y? l Aj I JJ y yP»J y*.fe*>d I ^J*3 k-P bwj ^ I Cp^ bS*" Aj I y y o l ^t » vv>wJ O b«-J l l »AA ^y* y 

ySs) J . 7<Jl . . . 4*~JL>i3 4Py^i ^Jl^JwJ blolS^ Apk*J b)l Oyi ^ ^V* 

0V^i«^«p>" <_«■«>yJl y b^Atf C. )l l Vi.m.p*^- y*-w*»Jl <Ax) liyJjLv-1 yS^ Aj V 0 % >La!l Cy^bp’ y' 

<Jyxl^Jo lyjlS*^ AjblAJ ^JuLk-Uj ^w?lJJ . ^cll . . . A>»»-Pl>65 APy^i AjllX^J ^JJbkJU; 

cJftJb>fcXil l-bft i*l*Jzj\j (, (J>jVl 5yyi31 ^bl -il* lyilJj! p-f l J-Xoy 4 yj^dii ^ ^*biP y^? 

. AiJ^>-yll AiydJl d-bSvAJ ^bt 5jyb o jyP^ 

^JJUb\ J y)l ^ Astf?b^fil>*l jA b»J AX>y^*J A*u^Uy ydUxll Jp ll*b*^ y 

. (( ^yfiUly jJbJl ^U-sb AJiaily ilii-ly ^r\~~+J>-j ^ty*^ Jjbl )) jl ^y*>LJ! ^y^Ul AlP aU> b-J 
J?UJ4 ^ixJ jl 'bJ>- A-iy 4 J>- yli oju a! 3 y^»Uil Obi j Ji\ oJb J; U ^ Jy^ ^y 

. 3y>"b> 5yuil 3ybi^l yP olyy AjJal! ^Jp j3Ui-l y c 3yv3 (J Oy^i / 


. t * 
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‘ r ^‘ ri jA <£-^11 ^rb (' 
. U y t r b a ^ V* ( T 



















U*J I J*P o'iil jl j v-jj X, . ^>U; y ^ j( Sl^l^ 

. j\.~*0* JaI ^A C S^Ow* aJUjOJ 

r**S ‘j ^ 01 Jh &j ‘ (*r u ^* J oUia ^ J*t jp liU>j jjcDI jcAjJ | j| 
j Oil. ^1 Jlli j . a*-1*o> Jc « J!U3I » *_o; J j.ai s^UJl ^,| j| ^ 

JlUilj i~Ju^j ij^ j £t>_, jLo ^ ; j, 

■ jJjL*> jdj ^j>*ll Ci£Li> ^1 

f •j' Cr^ 1 -^ 1 o* • S ‘ L * L ^ 1 J-V J* ^ oI» J^_ j! O yy J,l ilji Ja ; y } \ 

'if -syy j>) oL*- J I*l>-Ji (1 0jj?k~aj . J^|t liy^L. oils' oia 

* 

j Jlc jl j*y jj **-*5 Jj c 5yo j Liyo Ji ^1 j\) jir LJji jl j 

jSjj L~-Vj u Sj^£~aj V J** crM* 1 J V* J^ ojil J^'j^r 

^Ldl y ok>- ok oUt^Vl I Ja ji j-L ji j . AyJ ^du i _jO-^ jj i £ J >-')l\ JfLijl y* fcl jl 

l«u Ly dUjVl l-U jP Jap <c£ 3^ t apA lLj £4 SoLall ^p y* Syoil ^L*j| jo ydU 

• *^.?r j 4 d'lj j J 4 j* J (*4^ j~> Ail *J j S^Udl y>l jj jl 

- lo d a* ; y*cZ>-\ C~Jj*y jJ jl a)Q| iw\A j ol jl jjJlj . Oi j>o- V yu; Jj Jl*J 1 JlAj 

• ji/>-Vl aT jP^b jikb f J.4j a^l^ail __T Jl <;ljj! j iJfiJ^- jlT Si w Ailjll d*j Ja) 

^ V' cr^' Jr^ J jw^>- Ja! ^ r 1>*^ Jp o^uUail LU U IJL*^ 

ft C * t 0 

Olp^jo jlU] ^ iLo*Jl »_ j-L jl iSjj*j,] jjji (Jjl>- Ja ; \*j\j 

Jj*****.) JaI^ . JjLdl^ Jl-va^O Ja I . loA^ C 6 wl>-i Jl ojjj 1 2 J*\>~ Ltk ^^4 JS^" , jll*P jy^>r,A 

..' j*A>> J„l l^aii?! 4JojsJ pljji Ul } , ^ (X<wj jA j Jj £*»\ l^u>«>- Ajj oIp ^Jj a! 

& j-os **4 j.Sv ^ . 4>-jiJAj| 0j\.» yt> '. ^jA j ^' 4 vJoOizi Jll oOUjdl Jp 

.UO>-jii jitl Ji j O J* y y;l jliol j* ^ JjIJI APj«d^* Ul * r ^J^li Ji jlS" u J Jio' JaI 
vl yxJj Ji l^yr^ 4 jj5v Ji Ul jlUl _po oUj'S'I jj-U- jl . ^iS Ija I^Jp 

. jf\ |» dx J J JjLiJl iaj J aJ jUi ^A UI l^P-’ JaI ^ v A4 .»jiu j'oi J CPj*y 

)a 1 yp lxU?j jrjjl jo I j Jl j4 . JO JaI j J?^ Jr^ j^ d->JI ^ 

-US*' yp obll, S'^UpJI (_s 2 -lo 2 y>l yp JjVl : JJoll iii jj^> 0*>Ij r-1 y>o-l ySCc j^wO- 


. rt • ^ (l 

)Lsp| ) <*-jJA jl <jjA l^i J" j V .iU«^ aJ^ oLJ^I jl f t \ j* A?lj J-ttfil (t 
')}j AL IJLitj SJU-lj iLi yb^ipl Ajl jUI Jl y~b (I -Ui I) <u!SJ JLa^'j ( tT y 

Hopkins , p, 89 (r 



ij J ^ Co'} i uJ~l j j jjj jlS~ A^lkJl t^J... .a jt ^jiall l * Ac\ j 

Jp oLp! lA> £* 4AjU-l jU-j » jjl wLp olj Sj^Ji ja ^jjl jjU £^>-j j* 4jb 

-\ 4j*>j 

JaIj 4pU i-I JaI £* J*i Lit* ^l$r ^oji ji jjl j >^jl 4 *Ip jl ; 

jjil CjjAy J>\ J*>j ^->0 jti aii jJj pkJ j>> IjTj il „ UUj, 

* jjlj jj' 'Jx j*i jlS" pj^Ljil ja J^hJj Y ( ( L j5 5 jp JS" Jp J*>. » J ^L. 

• r 'j**~ j j* j ^ v"j ji-b-jii j* j$3 jir< 

^JaU 4 AjUipl i^AjU?j -j bu>^« l 4JUJc j UJLjj. UUj jjwi>«j jl ^ajl ^lkiv-1 UiSo&^ 

£* w 6jPwUj Ajyij cSjjJui] 4*^1^ jv*^ Ja \j Jw4> JaIj tijjl Jp j*l j*>\J 4pLj| 

, OLj al Jl jib jl jjUll 4lsf~ J 4*j jji j*A>l J jo La Ja } . * I jpUoI j ! yt~*~~S t j* 4 jXJ-I j a^»U)I 

: 4_jj;!i 

^Jp oj*XdJl 4 4j l** v-a U m i S^ I j ^jiujl w\pL—j 1^5lo aISsj>-1j 4^^Jc3ui]l j**Lj jl 

W 4 oJ\p J—P 5 tail I 4^11 jf ^ ^i]l jLoVli . ^kJl jUS j <jj]l jUVl -Lp jo CAj ji 
4 j^ c 45" j-l Jp aj ja jji\ ; <$jj, ^JJl j-wJl juJU lijJoj w au* jkdl aJ jjJLI 
j^l Jy JSj . 4juJI ^*^1 jr 4 <■ *-^4 ^J ^iji w 

JLpIjj 4^jj U^-iLi 4^li 4 jUp 4pLjI cij^ <■ jl^Vlj jo JUlJj'yi Ijla o ; » ». : 

L5* 6*1aj . AjUiSpyAJ Jj>-jil jo 4 j J 4 ] JP jU^j jl O ^4 I ^UaJU-l J3 J . °4jl>w*l 

^lail Jajlj3li . 4j Ij^l^ jill cJl^II jj j^a^-^il jv—j lu\jM j ^*-*» L-*/V I 

jo |v>~!^l jir I jr*J . OU-JalJ ^j-^-l^ 4PU 2 JIj l^-*o jU-1 

^J>lj 4 j j^A~vJl 4 ] J^Jl O-XA 4 -w*»1^j^ jl ^ jJ_-^>-j.1 40 jj 4~*ijj> 4)1 j . Ol^Jla^l J 40 j]l OLL*> 

* j* 4j 4>tJJ jJ*A>- jl -Up 4 j jjjcJJI 4Jytll ColS" Jl} j . 5 ^ jU 4 Jf 4vtZ# l> 

. <u-jl 4^«jJI ^ V: ^ o^,.* y J)\ jlSvjl — \ 

jp ^*Xa* *Uj>“ jl j ; 4 J 0 Up ^ «jl y ^a Cj y y jpl JLp SU-I 4 >lp jl : O ^ j? j)l jlS^' 


■ V^ y> 4^\ jUl (> ; 

Jl ^UaI— JU JUa^-VI ( 4 A} t-ijl j'j jil ^-iJI j-j A ^ y> JU-I i TV u o JLJJ ji (T j 

4 pU-I J I j joj), 4^1 jo 4 J jl 4JIL j\j jl ^ j! ojjl J jb 5 jl ji> i ujO j uij : 

. ( ^r ^ ^ *r ) <( ■•• J J jl J OljSl 2 

• <j* Vjl JJ^-l ‘ Y *\ y* jUjl j* ( r J 

. ^ JLj |>' ( J j 

. ^ ^ vjl JU-I t tv ^ 4JI3 j-uaII ( c j 

. T V V ^ OW u yt (^ | 

’} 
: 


no — 



4 ^Uwsi IjjlT Jftl j' 1, cr .U> ji II j 'ulkill J)l jfj, 

.U«it jj^l lil ( Ji-b-jll d ) l^is" J I) Jyj il ’Ll! r ^_J| l\jj J, t. IJUj 

Ji Oji *U- lili 4 J._J-l 0 _jaI J\ *U- lili 4 ^ j 

• * *** 4 ^^* All is^ J “.r*^ “^"l J^~i y —A >5 *Jj 1 ^Tj I j 

jJJl ^*VI i aJ C~pH?I j Ca CjuJ 1 0 j£Jj\ ItlJjl jS *I l^dx>- JJliil 

. AiUJi^j ^j^-1 jJJl ^ ja j aJLxJI axLj JSj IHp jlf jjJ jl Jp Jx 

, alpull Jp aJUUI ^JJI Ukll ^j A y jyJ -i>*l jj y V L>Jjl jru ^!l oLIjJl i AJki i 

J*l fj* y>- JJ *l$jullj 4 *ilaji jl (>jl-I p jJ i^>ij .1 SI aLj aL*1«*« CjIT aJJ 3 I jl jJU j 
JJ ib IaL** (__$ yj A^»iSv]l (jilj o y* y jj *► ^ Jl ^ j*b& jUJ; 

. ajJj Jp a_j Jll I o* j*-Uil Ijyjjl olpJiJl 
4 \pU>- ^14 > >T N / all ai** j A->-j JiS i ^-ijl 5 L>- J Ij\S"Aik 1 ! ^jlp jl Ij 
^^>u 0 IS^ <j5 j~tll jf* 1^>-I j ai1>-j ^)\>- ^^il ol ^1 • <—■^ V ^11*^^ » y*y*^ ® 

,4i*>*jl , U? j U-Up j c a!^ I y&jj aJop ljj>-li ; *^0 y >x - A ~A u^^j A ^ j ^J 1 (j~iJ^ (J^ 

y oIpU>- jlT Ail J Vj t 04* yX\ jl <f^' ] j^ 

. 0 jS\ Jl J&JJ JjLflll Jv f a^U- Oy Uly ; A ^{ d^pj A^iJaJ OcJU ojlSjt C^A T 

iJL^j aJLWI ^ l W 4.^ J c W- 5 0^. 

oLI jj)\ j~~ji) IJIaj a 1 ^ 2 l 1 « Ala>-^ SlPwtfl JL*<jI jlS**j . VJ ajI^-I 

. J 

jy. j^ j a^uj Jl ^-Ul j^p^j IJ 15 " j )i : J yte oIp-\ 1 I ^>^1-1 «w^“U* 

.LJipUUj I^>J Jaj ^((OUI^I jIJSIj ^ jlk ap^jjaJp frUb ^-jii J 

jj ji j . JJj J^l J JJJ 

' * d jlSil^ ^ajl fUNl UjLp j a*^ U jJb VI AJb* 


. Vo y oU-l jjii 
. \ \ i ^ 

. A \ oU*J jji» 

. u/rr 

. av j-«» oU^I |jw 


a-M yjj) ^ JJl <i u; 1 ^ jAZi 

. ( nr s> 

(,,r / oUl *ki) i.W * *> a y- ^ f^l ^ 

\r ‘ av j* oUP j*i»y \ x T ^ i# 4 ^* CT J 
^ T ^ T r Uiu-Vt 4 n r ^ ^M 1 4/J J 

UXu Uj AV ^ 4>^.' (*^ 
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f j*" c***. ^ J* J**" 4 f j*- ui* A —" v®-^ 1 Uuj . l^, ^ 

• •V-^' <i j} j£* JI 4 i> oa> 

jUN/l i/* ,>>1 Jo*Jlj I J <,!, iJJ^llj Oy_,; ^1 Jy opt, U Jri, 

J k a£ 1. J J*^d » *i)> Jy%_> ' # aJ jJi 11 JoZj> JTj aJ jl>. u. ■j i -' 

A^o j£i 4 ^ aJp Vj y- aJp y-J . blip yjUy y^, Vi.lij,. ^.Ju, , ,U, u AiL, 

• " p-“> > J~b Lp jLy V 4 Jjp AU JT j . ^ 

•uUVI CjjAy j>\ i i^axil J Oj^a*. j>] *j, jjaU <y\ ._,lyl aii LS * r iJI jvi l.J 

o^**^j . i*UVI jlf J ja 1 r \+J plip^/l iil$3l Jp <__>-y_, y>-di •.. 15" 

■ ff^Ub v^lyVl jl~" 'Sy J Plaip'Vl lift J 

■ j* / ju^uii j. _,j oji&t ajuj j^atui. 

j»r 4 Liy l_j 1^1 «juuy oyy- y\j 4 ^*>u:i j jai ij, ^ , r 

U »X^ jp ^laJj 4 *IpjVI jJii JI a>-I—>- J jir li ^JyLl j J o^y ,1 
sUy 4 y-t-Ji j*>ui-*>y cjit ji ^j_o } . aj^i fi —uj ^jiji a - } jjj.i _ 

r A ^ ,u ^ J > 5JI '-^ ’^ u ft-> ^ -^-'j aJjj? a_.ui a ^1 oi,- ^ 

Ty*b‘ C^yy J,\ jS^_ i . J^ill J* »l> ^"ly. J p-UiL. 5 O r .y ^,. 

> ‘ C jl ^' ^ J& 1 V.^ j(^O pU U j . jlkL.1 Ulb 

. J\j\ J vJ'^i ,jj^3 } „ «jr fijjjj 7 sai jp j»,^db ^.vi j 3; .c 

jp a^t Jii^. ^pl v*lail ba-^y Li. ^ ^ o r y j,l jt ^ u Ji" j. 

APyi^ O^yJI J aj is^t O.U-_j . ypt j I^IU_, J5U. (_aliil yuv 

Ji-^^- 1 btf iijyad! ii yjl JU j V^yJI _,dl SaJbJI oOA ^I^aU Oi_, . J\ } jyi 

r^'^'-’ Aj^l Jp ^bJI JT ^ jyJI olS" Ji } - ^y 

V ‘ W J> IftS* (ij, Aj-Lio Ja>. V ^ JT Oyy ^1 Jjf M) . ^.\ j 

■^y. 4 Ij - A Jii>y (i y.J » y-U^yai c_^U Jyiy . s J;l jlt^Tp 4 T^P ' 

j y-P p-' a;Uw>I j Oyy Jjl . °« Aj^yji JTj; AI,UI •y yiry» U'j. ’ 

,, , 4 ,, ^yiir »J «0w>), JI ^ J . j^^il J j ylkilj ^ ly, -t ‘ 

• ‘'y*i 4j Al^dl Aj-LJI cbli Air £^>J| Jp U_p Lyr^ «• ] 


^ c> cT“^ ur (** A .« 

cr^id ^ C>^ Jf 


(i ... J5\j» » SjLc 


. rn ^ vJ^su U {\ 

rtr t rrv ^ wiki U (r 

. rtc ^ 4jl3 (r 

. T t o ^ wiki L* /I (t 

■ (* 
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jl iUAl vr- '-V. (J-J'j • v*J t* Jjt j*j . '-o 'ill i^Uil ^ V it iaUi 

jlT »0*J j • r « Jri> ^ U V-^. U J^it'_, v_it; U ,, y*JT 

J vr 11 ’*—****& CJtT J . ^LJU JuJl ^ Aify- j^l 

• > JI J* J*' '-^ **j J* -b *5\i 1*1!/J Jlli^tJI JyJi 

Jl jS IJI .-juPj ■ J jjl iyiil J^-jp Jf \ Jj* 

j* t~l jkj jlT j t U^jP iLl* J3U. jj l^ij J H jiJLI j»|_, aJU oU^JI oil] J VI » 

;<1\ U aa>« A^J O^jl J.I Jl j,oU jjl^i, V, . „ .^i A.UII Jl 4- J^j [ ji > 

’-A^'uH uAi'A . « wJI JiuiJlj. 4..u^l j;J J^jir_,» : J^ ; i Ljf uJi 

i.y^YI *P>U u* - U ' >:» SjJp jl y ;, 

V LLi>- ^ jAy j>l SwL3p by^jp jyfi J 4 * . \*JJl j 

^ JJ L^ji\ XUJI jp ^iAl U3 p j4 i^jl UJ o^.y j>\x* gj>\ } < 5 jy\ jj 

4j tv«li I ji lj aJ ! J U-# 


j) \sS *^• i-* j A y y^*»* j>p *_ ^.^o, * 

” y*A-dl \ y i*< 4 L.A.A* <Zj jA y ^vl L A.Jj <Z~> j.* y ^>1 < te _^®>,Aj ^ ^ j LLA j . X.< \X/j 1,1 y y 

^ —>Jl 4jji *-U^l j~* 2 .Z0j~ J, v 0-UP s—' '\jU& 4ixfli 2 y Ajr * ^4'^*’ Njl ^ >4^ u 

*^*^ - *^^ JJ^i ^ 0 ^| p 4 jl ^5 ^ <u^sj <u J * * 




AjU->» 1 Ji r-ydz^yij 


^ AJ Uj A-*-**-J Adi l>- v_) I ^ 

j *i UU^J "V J A^JLj'V jl ^JjwU j r « a] <cJ 1 <WiiJ AUjI U« 4jp alij A»bs^ <1 —«As alii U 

)J 2 J I 4 J 0yS' Jl_3 ^w*w^-l #• 1-^—^''^ 1 ^ J> iJ <J 15 US" a j^P.Aj ^ ^***J*-1 A 

* > - o ^ * X -0^0 .« ~ 0 t .. .» 0» 

. (i ^ o jJL*-*j I Iw* A_j L^-^i (j» 0^ wLj>«-i-j 


' AluJlj cpbSvJl J l^Xwii 0 ^3L>-J 0 WI JrP O jj l J j* o' jUj>* ^ ^ J 

^'l&*aJJ j^Jb^ Aj j*J* s )l\ j Ajjx»til ^Jp Aa^J'VJ OLi^aJl AjI j J* O tjo ) 


. T T \ - T T 4 ^ U >1 ( ' 

UbAw L.J r Y <\ A;b J-Uaii (t 
. r ^r* Ajili jXa ii (r 

. I *\*\ yO \ >- J^aJI Itl ^ i r C \KK ^ ( t 

;^>ui AU *u; U_i r+>\, Jl Jjl J)l A)J <\ • ^ vyil JU-I ‘ vv ^ ( s 

^ C T ^ l* 6J £ *A * J-^' (*-'J o* iS 3^^' 

I'crrassc ; p l-t)H (\ 
. Upc. L*j rrr ^ wiki U ^1 (v 
tfV ^ Ajb jApii (a 

. \ A. • Ap Y djjf- (^ 
Julien ; p. 95 ( ^ 
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ISI Lu i»l> Vj . -d V] cstj V> VJ aJi V ij '(^Jl v_oT ;*ij j x&A\ ^ ^ ■ 

■ Tj *-' J J*-j j*«jLil; ^^ks!l *1^ 

jl t OU^I ,J.U aLc^j tai^t Jp O J*y jjI aJ ^i]l jJUll jj 

• *~~~* t J^aixU jL" <cSd^ t ^JbVlo ijj-Ul -Lai 'i) i £j>Us*i/lj 5il2ill j^sm J& 

i^k '—* Jr^r* Wc* i_r^*i J' ol^>^ 4_wii i^U J ^Vfyl ^.UVI jp J3Jb o».Jil j 

• ^ Jrl' ^.j 1 j*- 6 ^ Jr* j*-Wt J^j JalJJill l-U_j . ^J, 

Jr* ^°ti eUji L_ik_j j)l -L<* irJJl J IJa Jp Cj yji jjl k_Js>t_j Ji)_j 

<j*±* e^i V J* jt-W' • J^'o'j J>- U-jl « jJxJI # ^wjo; Jp j>*i jlT j i 

• V* 11 ! JH> *->> cS-^ j y) rfj L~- v 

‘ 'M-P-J M ‘-A 11 °.-V J^* <1>T -U) J t 11 -L»-J^t J 4 _aJU ^ jJG J*alj ipyb 0*A) JJ 11 

• Cf~ £*>.};>- jij ‘^v Jt y? p+ybvj pJolijl_> jj-b-Jl iipj Jp »jb , 

JJUI JwC-'-li 4 pL'I Jp lajj>. cS-^lt Ob' -U* 4 jJWI <_*-^Jl y> J^Jl Ob' n J 

^\j oLbiaij oljaiJl otr ^ jjdl oi JIJU,^ . ■'-dip! ^ j AiJIy J 

W^t^iS' y (_£>- ^Jp l^iii>-o k_jk$3l Set ji cJIij c ^JUiil S^kuil 

oij ol*ai^ o^a>j «Uti ^ c ' * l^wj *L~*i Jp 

a 4 Jcr^ ^y* j^j £ 3l Sy^lkSl oJjs> j w ^UJi j&\j ji yh\ jii>- 

. u ^bl» 


. fA ,/» jUi*^ 0 

c-U ^j'LjJI TjwJ oUI^HI, Jjl^A-'l JU^I j. LL ^ o.U aXl' J_- Jj (r 

1 ' * ^ v A t ^y> jUJ-l pk) j dlij ^ ^laj! ) oT ^.V jl 4 j!ju j jjJb^Ib 

. ( ^ T r Uai>VI 

. ^ *—a^ k JU-i t ^ rv <. rv ^ oUiJ (v 

. ) * A ^ v.S^P-iJ^ (* 

. rr ^ oUU ^ (« 

. IAVy 0 

4^1 J! 4j 4fj ^ * —A^ ^ vSjil JJbU t UA W«ll C r ^ wJU% l. (V 

■b S-U)fl ;>i o! Jl Ojb' Jll V ib-VI J-yy . JU-lj. tfj SUll Ojy; 0;l j>' 

„ :xijit IXM. „ Ojb' ilo.^1 yu. >-l ) . IL-Ui >ol jl Auj 4 T» 0J bJi > oi> 

. ( Uo-Wo £-b)l ajJI ( ) ^JUJI SLf J 

. *\ i 4 rr y OUi-.l !*& ( A 
• ' ' t O'M 1 lKJJ c uv 

• ^ r T ^ Uaiu-I 4 m-HA^ J (' * 

. \ • r~ \ * r ^ oU^I Jii J (' ■ 






^bUS'j *LJl J1 J a*pIo>-^I' apU? j'j t *Ul*J'j *v$aa 1I J oX*>oi' <o^jii' AlbLi j 
0 jUaA' (*-$• c J* ^^ ^>tll £ib J*' Ja*?jj . *aJV2iS^ 

Ip J^Uj J)' &i!' aj^pj Jp *j-^Jo £<o>JJ O' 4 apUI ^ JS*\j 

jlS" U JL >-^ o' i' t toj.v>- liUl t £^°. ^Jd a 4 J p • T o^' 

jp j\5"^ . ^aiull jl>*jJI Jp Ajrli j& jl «. t«UT IJf tfU- cJ\T <. r ^J\ y aU 
4 UI AaUo o'^ fc t ^uJ> J ^ aXp j~Ou bl, t Al* vy>~ v>oi' £^4' f? J* J*^- ^ ^Oi Cf 

Ji ^IwajN' j AlP jJii'j Al« 0 7 >j>' aJp i~->J Ua . °aO>-j aA} ^oLp 'j^ai>t-> 

J rJJ Ail J' a'op^' Jo j* lyJA o'j c jiOJI J vr'j? obUll^ SN'>'» 0^ <. % 0 ^>' ^jp 4 
^ V j A>^ JL>.t JP Jai~j ^ jiOl' Jl J' r N ' 3 jUil j* jtj > ^U!' ^ > vr'j 

y J A 4il r l r U!l iWy. O'j I v j>!*i V jO" > Alj v^'j *»’ A •r'O' 

. V (( ... J' j^»N' 3 y y^ j frUo" Ai' j\ o\ p'y* 



'^\jj\ f£\ *dx>-J -cp -dyj u aju^* y (I -V^il I) ^ y f^' 1 sJJ> '4 Vi-' ^ > 

. I^Uslj t^-j i l ji.ft) ly-ti t VI Ul* v jji - 

j ojI j» i jj«iSl iJyJ' ^-y" J>' O' i0^' ^ 

y UI^J J r UVl, . tJ!, jT,i!l j ,JJ| *^> -r^ JUJ ] 

^•Vl >- ^UVI jV ; JJ^I. ^ ‘ JJ31 j v" tjr>' ^ y 

■V Ul "a*P^' • ^0 Jcr Jlj.lj»Vlj 

^ . '-U au r c wu> f >- r >-. ‘ ^ ^ f u T ^ 

JiJCo^Vj. yaAVU^i jr A 


. A 0 


•,1 j I L: , Y a-, c r ^ . w T‘\T-toA c r , ^ (' 

tl IT ^ fh> - M \ H 1 / 

LbJOu Uj T *\ *\ ^ ^ > V T 

ujuc Uj rv^ jA^ai' (r 

r - r ^ cJJae L» ( J 

. UJ- Uj tv ^ AU-.I pto ‘ T ',0 U- ^ J^ 1 (a 
x - * - ni / ^Aki U >' (^ 
TS -\ ^ ajli jA-li.1 (v 

xzi-xcr ■ r tv ^ wAlx. ^ ( A 
t i 0 y a>'^ jA-^ai' (^ 
r 0 y j* A>b (\ * 

Tot y A>b jA^fll' ( \ ) 
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x*ip 5jJix '— > j*y j*) jjc" : pistil ^|j 

'■*' * ^ <J S-iX ‘^‘^i (,5 £y*y ji&i TJk t«Vlaxjl SjJiil aXA a- ; .„ jTt j 

^ ,j* lil*pt J Sl>-lx» ; l^L-L-1 J Skil^ ; tjLaUiaiX! J ixii «X>»U*i A?UJiJ J J| ^UiiiY 

• *-? }\jc 

g*y j* J&\ ^ N xi j>~^ JaI ii-A ol J_^JI JJUJI olday Ji 

OL-kxil j. iliu-t CjjAy jjI jt Jjiil Jp J*>« Ur t jJI JJUJI OLJxJ j. j«, J ol 
jl . J»1jJ U ji) IJ X Jj . ^a [f LJix jl -uS3 j t **xx»v* J Ux>-_. jji 

-U>U, OXa-j Jil JSLSJ1 ^ gr-ijl ^1 c JJLi 3Jp ^ aXp 

. ^J! £*X~ jp J* Sjj^\ i/i J-id Jt. ^ jw*.-x JaTj .l^ly Jp 

: SJjAii ^li om c>y> JJi oijoJi 

Sl>-y : i^-^il olij u*j S^LJI aL>- j jcU.0^ <iya jt ^jx, 

<>■!»* ‘ V" 1 ?-* 1 ^ yy jH 1 5 M“ j 1 y^ ij* J/^' Sla-Jl jj . SIjail .b SU-^.. UU „ SJ^jji 

UiJ&J JJ^ J* SJUl i JaU Js- (jJajt JJ Jla j.ji! Xp <ul> 

i j *-* 4 j olxU-J!j <j,~»l Jl jjll Xp Jij Sl>- JJ <L>lJb J_« i l^Jcj 

' X +~ > 1 ^Lpj 3 jj jviJb c —J 0>JLa Jll ^all jli f 

■ l i -'—-y rW-* Jj Lf<Jix" Jxa J T^jj . Ji oUJi; 

JU>* (j j»l_j apLJ-I Ja! jp a*j ji SUj x« : jjjb-jil ^Lil Jja 

a u^ 11 <> u# 1 ^ ts^» j«i - Vi 11 -vJ > j* <jir j\r u vt jwJi aU-i 

1 '-f ij*- c£-^* ^jy j' ; a j?~e-j Si li li j Je> j^jll Xs- 4>-l _j Ji) 

aa-I_jj jt xp jp j\5 ^» . jJajIJl Ot>L>- |v4-Ip ooxilj . f J LibMj 

r ‘ r^ vi^ JixiU t U* >3J!j J^lJjl cJw^ 1 

Ja! SJ; <u ^ Lp *>Ui Ixa . aaJi; jt cJjUi j! Ul_/! JJI jJl Jjuai o !jy 

W ^-~£j y j£j ^j! ji Xaw Ja Jii . C^jAy jj J! y\ Jp IjUipi jUaL -j jyu ja SplwJ' 
'- J jf y. y.b j**- i^iil J** t -U>« Ja j«jLI xp i! J j t ^_ A I y\^Jj j*jil xJ 
jp^jUv’jSpU^JI JaT jj»; o'Xj.1 Jji, Ua-lj iSpL>JI JaI j»-T ^|Tju>». j^l aUx. ills' 

>u; vik; i\tA / otr ^ jaju xp cjit xIpj . •« ujji j ja jr ^x-p 


Hu’d : V. 1 , p. 100 ^1 ^Uill jSl Jl (' 

. *\ ^ g-b ( r 

• UA / JU** ( r 

* ' ' ^ c J I o V A J* \ * r (* 

. ^ r o* ^-^ 1 ^ j ^ ( 0 
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^O&j » *. J ^ ^l)b bol <J v £~*b^ ^ S 3 jiJ 

y JT Jf V bL~Jb j \& <U J>> lak>xj jl J* (jlfj t iS^\£ jtt v_J $1 jvO>u |i ^y* j L ^Aj$djj 

! „ .. , JJ y\/i\ Jltul i5y j ^Up 4l* ^^b old J S^U bLJb A) <—O^ U woL ^1 

b-U»i CJIS^ ApUaJi oJla jt jO-j^ 6 J>^3 ixl;ll J Ub ,fc >L>- £7 

.U-L> 0j^(J *l>- 3^3 tAjU^aP J* (b*b$b jl^J 

i apj j Ajhj :>USi £lJ^M ^-Ut* . r Jb^ 1 V. ^ ;5 " j^3 T ^i* 

*<, ... *ih>] ^ ^ dJdi J' ^ / v.' ^ ’4 5 

[f**+A C-p 33 S^xiJb CO«l apU>- : J* ^ J>4 ^C^li Ji) 

j\f jjJU-l J j . uWl j 4 V 6 j *b*^ ApUrj • V j J* Uabd 

b ^ j,Jb-jLl OUJxJ /y Ll<b> J . aJ OyJadl 5^1 jl Jdj ^Lb 

iiy>ob oLJ\'l^ A^Sb*H 3 Ji^r ^^ * j^Ull ii^>dl j^bubt 


: c^U-la^ ij djJP’jtt V*. Jti 

u^_U-.; t ^OUJ^" j‘>,> Ji^-A 1 oU i^ JyJ'v^*i 

jjl,^ jibsii bu; ^ v* o-a ‘ w> • iik ^ y**. 

^ uiy oj^»l £ *W- t Uj b ^ 

j t uu^ Vf^J- Ob'' oij i V-i J °/r J. 1 °b* : 

.0i j(^>fUij •&} ■■ -&> y s ^^ 

. SJLiJb Sail! >U *Uii J i^J! ais ^a^l jl Jy c i OrH ^ ‘ Ua <>* V ^ 

Jjl Olu (Jo aLo^X-* AjjUUj ‘“jUajV'j ^^>-0 ' liT 1 ' i ' ^•’i*x*“^J J> “^ ^ ' > ‘ 

. 0^1 1^0 (ia ^ ^ ^ ^ »A l ^ >^‘ ;U '' l ^ lj ° V ‘ 

. S,a^ olL t L*r\ VI l^o (Oi us-r- >' Ut ' J L: : ; c ut > ^ U ^ ?*f> 

^iCl Ai^>j p'jb »Uii J O-Uj ^j.O! J ( J* ) b'b U ^-’ Jl 

jj^ji ^ o.u as (jouji s/s ^ur u> * sj- ^ * W1 ^ ^ ^ ^ 
.UJ! jU^-b . -\j’S rs- 5JUI, ji.axll 5^' ^ iy^b 1 V* 1 ' f Ji sb ^ 

i^U-'l 4ij>j «*, aa>j^ j ^1 fUii t U c ^ ;J '^ 

as, . VWI J ^ V V*^ ^ b 1 ^ <* V fU ' ^ ^ 

. ^1^ ju« O.IS aiS ^.1 Uij «?* ^ ^ 


JlT Jij 


^^T-^^^ VjVI SiW ‘ »V 1 ‘ »vr 


. H j- A<li j-*-«ail ( \ 

, \t ^ oLM |*i*» (r 

j^!S3l i \-r o* *> y> ->^ ( r 

. 1M y «-"*A* ( *■ 
Julica , p. 100 (o 
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J~* J 1 * *'ulT -Ui . Up i-LiS ^JaJUi } j,j&- ^J.1 £L*| ^ j^, 

ojU '1 u^Aij t r jU-L. j>\ Ji« eVjl! u *m,j i ' ^*U- j;l *bl i 

U>L^1 J>yu_ JA Jjt C aaJjj aJIp jU £Lit a>* CJIT j*$ll jlp j^ 

^i <j^ ^ ^ <y < 1 jtUtf'Vi jIa Jp ^ujyi ^j cjit 3 t j 

Jt J-^i (l A^Oj ii^i] Vl>^ \jJ*T3 l^‘UU k T ^>J^ 3j5j ajOi! jbo ji jjt Jj . *W>di 

-4j^T 4> J>^ 1 J Vy J W 4 ^U-Nl <jt t JaLali a>. J( 

: jUi di^A jJ Jp J^jll vU Oljl^jl Jp S^aJi j)\ jJLp Jii ^aj 

. *Ul>J! jr* Jy Jt^^ j; IJia jl$J 

a, ^ i.un Jiy^ A ijbvij V^ 1 ***> *£~J« jjlii ^> : j ^r>_ ^ 

A) c£-kil TaJi aI^p Iopj <jij^—• J-' j!' Jp o*L>! j^jl! _u 


*4^ "V 5, (.5^ <jf <4?^ *U1>U) ^ ; 0jPjji J 1 *- < V^A JjL» AAjUJ A>t-ilU 

<+4^* ; ^Ul t^ali Ol jJJL* ca*J j S^pj Sj^TSjla>. ^Li^l c'Vu 

C iJ ^ A^n;!! vllL J^3j , " A^j ‘- r >L**i OlT J 4 ^Uxll iu3j,4 JJ 

jU*j 4 Ol£i 4 V)A JaLj *U*^ ^l5o- c-JlxJJ 4 J*p Ul 

JUajIj 4 50»lj iu>. a^ajl ^^o> jll 0J^til >^l 4 u ^UI ^ ^ ili/jir 

. ^AwLiJj p.^..laJL>.7 Jp *Lail] a jl>^ J 4j „^' 

* j^SsjC ^jjj^jll ^Li,i Ai^A jp o^adl ^J\ oUJUll A^lji ja j 

apU>JS JaI *bt jlTJij . So^lj 4>-^ J ^>- jl : Wj 1 


cr'M^JJ 4 m t AA ^ r r vyd 1 oUl 4 if ^ JuVU jii c rn^ ^L* (\ 

. loY ^ 

. vv-v a <j* r >- jy 1 ( r 
ul ,/^.J 'To i t\ ^ r r vP 1 oUl t Mo t \ ^ t—\<\ > (, \\r 'j* i.UVb ji 1 £'■> ( r 
'' ~ ‘ t 'r o* i-^«*Il i \ to-\ rr ^ i^->. JJUy >;l t j^J-l ^ JUol 

' T 1 .J* ^ iy«JI J^JJ \ o V—1 o' ^ 

. t o A— i o V ‘ t \ ‘ ij-? i»l»Vlo ( ! 

. r^r-rn • ^ -*?13 jxA\ (» 

. o x o* V =r jy' (' 

. i vr j* r r v 1 ^y 1 ( v 

. r • T o* i»L.*l/l* jl* ( A 

. rn ^ Ao-j (' 

• ' ' T—' II J* T *• u jiil oUl ‘ ' r T u-» Jiy-I |*Jio ^r ! J (' ‘ 

• ' ^' u* 'S'bjjft I Ttl-n - ^ Tr O' 

. ' *\ r o* '' T 
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Jp -Up j/j 0^ J*~~j j . p-fr^.'y ^p-U*J j jjO>-jU -i^r 

^1 5jji)l .3 Up t JUuLaii JjL5 jp u-i^P a;Ij lw- o^i ©-U J jw> JaIj 

, Jbo Ip Ip 

j jljjaJI jl& . *UP* j* ^ y ^ y ijJih a -** (Jj 

• _?=rj cH'-> ‘ <ji 3 o’- '- A ^J- } 4 ^Ui-* if- '-*~ Jl y-> 4 4 

j> 4 j> 3 uj- < 3 ^ j* u ^ 5 ' b U ’ 1 r^* ^ } ‘' 4 - aiiw ^ j^-v- u ?3 

. r JL^J Jp jUJ- ls”-?' 4 '-‘‘^■“•i Jr*^’ 3^ } ■ T ^r^' •V i -> 3s_jlP> 

l^wi_> Jl 3j^b 0^!' J>=rj J* j-jl' -V- 3b J>«5' j_>^. N 1A* j* J^j 
y y^C^ 1 U-ij^ » b* j} 'i y dd>3- ll ojjvall 2ib U-j.3*- JiiU- _jli i ^-^1' 

Jjj y y JJd-i > <■ yy>- >3! jiU' olSj 13j^-Ul apL^- C’>™4 5 ' ‘• L ' af ' 1 

jlS^i i Jjy l* JLiJ j aaJ A.4t__lk; ja«Uail Jo d->\T> . a~ 2J _,A ! ' i'j' j' oJ ~* 

^'osS^Jt ‘bJV J4>l ju> ^ UA^Vi • ••*« j- *V^ j*' 1 ' 3 jr J-^' ^ 

■f)S Jii^ >y} (J* • b«i 31 Wu, U> g\ } iWJ'j objt- 

j J_pJt IJuj . I>So ^ ^ «l>l > Jb»i CJ& «*> • 

.U ^U>J! >1 -v^l a,> ^1 hy > *^> U ; o V ^ a^ 1 ^ 

. l urr/«Yv 

i^ji dib ^ c ^ j* j^uii ^ Jp opU u j J\)\ \M> 

. c Ldi ^ , ,oU! J u^i JJij 4 j£\y z* ^ iJi^Jl 

. 3pL^JI jAt ^ pi oir JI *U\I ^ ^ *y*i ^ ^ * s 

U^j JjjJl dJlT £>r ji iS^ 

0 ,^ ,a^Ojj- V.UUJIoirJ. J.'JI f uu JtjUiJc^ 1 '*> >’> x ■*’ 
.•„^u o^>. .uwioiri. ^ - V 

j-^jll j-Lil >4 f<~ p- <”•'/••')a* 


. l) v>u W M n ^ WA' JP' • '-V-‘ •»' ^ ^ j£,<^ ( ’ 

r. t lA^rr ^ 1 oW 1 > ! (y 
it ^ rr *-»>^' 3 U' ( r 
Hu'ci ; v. 1 , P' 102 (t 

r . ••* ' *'* ‘ *'* ' """''f^^ih ( ’ 


t 'i 
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N j> 1 t b U joi- ju^yi ^Lit u* CJlSa i Sjuiyi <_>, j^\ } ^ \ 

Jp ijLts-l c.L» «j t ji-U> £Ut «U j_p-j opL.j . £j Ujb* Vj ^ 

• “ u ^ 1 £Ut I k-J>1 ^Lit Ua Cj^i |J 

j ji-^l »uu. J*J& (lj >1 yUJI »Upj j. v >l ^Lit ^ C _ J ^. 

CV^ U* ulj . ' l^'iij ij~>\ j aJIj_j dJlT SL-iJl jt jx.i m) JJU1! j l- 

^ j* >j -V- J*»~ ^ > r* 3 ^' J* cA^ j£Ui Ji^di ^ cj>- oa ^ 
iLWli^U Ul^ r i^L*ll JjUbSaja^ jU*Jl jjU S^cJir^. 1 v ^ 
£Lit ijUi.1 JLpVI jr J ^>1 ^Li? S^Uts-l a/j 4 ^ j^_ 

. ^ajL L Utfti J ^Jyj' 

J*f < 0 * Jl «*-Uj «-Ul^l -u, jl L; ; j ixx>. U* Jl Ojjk j _ r L^T ^ j*t ^ j t 
. v-LJl -JoUl j* Sj^UJl >>1 4 to iikUi jjjljaJl o,li Jii yu$ <_jT 

■yi cjt Uj ojjsJij 5 _^ji j> y oll- up cur u & j>i c ^_ u y 

. j jli 

AA 11 AA'J* y^Ulij j*> oa^l >l £>>ll>,u_,bl : 4 _lyi 

• - A 31 - fte (> A>11 dll- > _,A Li ijU^'l 
V Ua ts^ . °JJL5JI Jl SUj UkJI J—j!i ^ojl LU ju. ^,\l iU j 

C ijb! 1 laA a *^ ‘ <-AV q» ^ A 1 -V" (A- j-* jA i>!l J^Ulu ^ jiUil /d 

UL- -s-Uoli ii»y >uyi . y_yi j;uyi ^ ^ v uui ^ uy ou>. 

Ji ifi-,1 ^>-15iUj^ ( Mua / air u. >^I A> Jl ^Jii XP i^L-jt J]| iiu; 
■V" ^JJ. V U-^>' £-!- Jl J>l 3L.> do J* U U Jjj oy^i: uy„- Ui- 

^i jj UUSIij ijbVij yJJI, hj> JS\ y_, jJli j yyi JJJ vjii 

JP ijja)l f U a« UklU > ^oil jjoJI j jfcT J_,u IJu jl J ^ Vj . >11 jp >i. 
: jl> Uk)l jji ^.y J| jjll o^p ,*jp U_,j . ^ajl ,U J aj I^Uadl ^'iil j.i 


. on I Ota 4 oft 4 ort ^ ^ r >! (' 

•*v^ V> 1 oUl t i . .-r*|^ I TU^ A.UVU jil >•! (t 

• Mt ‘ " A ‘ ' r * * lit^r^v>ll oUl i OUl' > (t 

. \o\ 4 A. ^ r >- v>< OUl ‘ o.r ^i.uv'u jli^ 1 (i 

,UjJI ■ w ' ^ ^ "re/erA > A> # > J > j-jii v j! oiui y Jk (> 

. ( r t r ^ JUi-J ^ ) 

. \ *\V—) o • ^ jUi*! f*ki j iiL^Jl " 

. *\ ^ 4£Jby JJUj (v 
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I t/ C^' ^ ^ ^ ^ ‘ ' Ui-^P *bt J* JA i^. Jf\ 

* ijj^ 

J ^ J-^iJ ‘ J 1 ^ J*b Z\za JA \jK ju^l £Lii j. j^l «y Jr* J>- : tju 
• (*^ p - L ^ :p ' -r 4 ^* ^ ‘ (*-$** «Jail>w jr*jl.! Xa Jw>- Jw*>- JaI 2xa J y&\ 

jp SjjiB uS-V^I ^d yUiNj <. ^1 y\ Sp j» j* .L-l «y; ^ : tjb* 

a ; JT *py* J&J ‘ i-'jjJI J i-.U^'l jTl^ll jp Apy. ^-Lil Abo} Jl j.ji! jlp 0*»j j.jU jlp 

* Jb? <J JjIJ J j\ y>j*j C-lt 

jAp^j 4 3 ja J^t y*VI lg.Jp ^15 ^11 C-^Jl JjLSJI jS' y JU -j yd >-Jl jo j$> : t#uij 

. y*j^\ -^p Jy j a-> jf aJLJj / jJ l) 

j jtull jTIJl J^O-1 (J 4jlJJ J A5*>W1 (J 4 jIjJI 3jl ^w2lj oJa JpUbJl j* j 
Ojt j . y^*~±>~ JaIj apUx>J1 JaI *lol \—gJli J)! 3jli>Jl ji)i> j y^aui U jyj ; aJ^jiII J 
J . pAblp £/j;ji j^jll Xp ^ Jlj j*i JJUi!i J"'y Jp V-LJ1 

UJ yVl »J C-b>0 Jil JjLfii] bbuX*J j£\ CJIT ojjuii JJLaJl JU-* C-w* JJl oJjJbxj! ALvgji 
sJbJaU j*p wjU-JU-I OlS*^ oJjwL>Ji «0L^j! y> j . *^*p C^al>-1 j JLnj 

_ Jln]i Jp o*X*Ls<a-^Al v vla^j j\ y& *X*P bJ? *\~s2.3 . oj(J$ L*aJ 

s j*\ O0 v:> “J^^ J^*^ ^ <fc ' 4 yj<X>>\y t' JLaj j ^J 1 *'^ A^jU»3jl ^jp *J 

J^P itlH ^-yc?jl] jir T^jUxll IJwA ot c Jaii V—ipj . 'VjJ*'b ^J 

J Ajjsli AJ^xll oJa^j 4 A^a^Oxj ^ \*j j& 'b^' 4+~JD 

Ojl jAl\ Sl>jl J \ j£f OlS^ ^ o-Ia y <_*^. > j . ^ -t*o ^Jl AlL-3 

^j-lxll uJj^JI A^*»» 1 U Jbjjl 6 -La^ . ^ t* y *jj J.b^ Ia^IaIj JJp ^ C Ia»Ua*j « 

. ^Juii JL^ Ja> 3j>j j V^>- 

aLU j^L*Li CJIT li ; pjtk j*\ <jl-b (j /^Jw^jll Js» yC jIS^ jjw^- c [aI j| 

*A4# Aj jjjl JJ j jUaJ^I -bo Ul . 3 jbws> jNl y» (J SjJ*PL^ ^ c - jJ ^- 

jl y^jll ^1 J|t Jp jl^3 4 4l)L> l^Jw* 4 < A>u^L*a ^^Ijl jj*A^“jl*l |W» 


-Ur >1^! 4 AO ^ r r oU! 4 t. .-r^^ ‘ rri 4 ua / Jl J 

. \K\ 

j-lbjjl ^jj J \\\\/oo\ ^ J* Jl ^ ^ ^ T 

. \r\ o* 

k^jM JU, j noo/flt^^iv V 5d^ ^ jl ^ > ! ( r 

j-i^jSI ^jj un ^ n r J -^ 1 ^ "A / ^ a f LI ^ r CAT c y 40 ^-” 0V o* 

. r * a~t • v ^ • ' T ^ ^ 
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UUI Jl K^y CJlTjUijVI ^ ‘Uk ^1 JJUJI ^ ; Jji JJ U ^ 
C^- ‘-^ ‘ ^ *H> t> 4 iU-l V J^ Jj, J 

' Oh J'O'JIj r-bi^^l IJj, 

' w ik 

• Oiv 4 ^ £?'*’/' ^Vi OjOJI l-i* Jp iU-*^ 
a u« ut 4 r^u o^i JJ ^1 CJIT^I^I j;ub iiLdi J5UJI jj ; - Vj t 

^ J ^ ji 4 ixi jp .ui jt 4 ^ f ^i ^ j. UjJ1 ij^, ^ d 

• Cf- ^ 3 s ^3j*£. j‘\ Jp _,! . f 

^ C ^ 1 V. -Oi ‘ ULJI JJ JJL^I ^ ; XJU 

• Oh^' Jjl ^a*ll iL>- J 0j JU ^JJI jjUl r ^lp ^ Ujj jjiiiJLl a .\ i Jp ui 

a^ 1 J* j^-^3 - ^jaJl JUp'V iUoJI l*a a^ j;L.Ji bJb jl u 
* i jL*l\ ^ 1 *. Jl l^li p -1 Jail 4 _Ji-li jJ,liJLl Jjt SJUaJI jir U^l ^ 

v *^ il Jjj ‘ -' S ' dl 0* 'jjA'i S$' u J 3J*i3 4 ^ail JLp<J iUjJI oUl, 

^ J- OH ~ (4^1 oj - - tuJ - 1 f* *ji { 4t oj!! la* aTjj ^ . «j 1^ _, ^jji ,.^| ^ 

^l-lii j. jop j kiku ^ 4_a>- ji t>- ayi ji oij ji ojUi aij . jjuj ^ 

4 Jj^l S^J^V 1 ■33‘d I Jj o4l O.LO-1 ^.kj pO -Uj O jl UOJl ^kj jl Jp Jjj ^j]i t .< 

aU ^‘Ijjil pJJ-l 0*sW -u, iJU OU^ 04 ^ SJUI .U lilj . IJUJI lj^\\ ^Uji, 

. « >il UU »j « JJUJ-I . j- 0^- ilUl j* aja>- kr ^^l oU^Ul ^ juT 


• ‘ ua)l O" V 1 o a,a>o' jSJJ t pkJl la* Jj oLJJl ^Tj; ^ ; Ui ^i-t 

T °-^'r i,a!l - J ^3 r^'3> \*J 4 kuki.v> ^ 1 xp» bt jl aii 

iU^l-jli la* Jpj 4 i-bail 5 JU sUITj 4 r > > on / o« ^ J/*l J 

. ^ ^ ©d / 00 . jiT J^U^I 

ii 4 jlaji J*lj Jtij kuki J^i »bt j^j jir ^Jii Jp pbf JJ 

j*jU a;P kolj . “j'aJl J*tj Oh -^ 1 >i ^ukl J*i klk- Jl a,, LJ olJJ 


• i0 ' ‘ ‘ m-UA^i.1-Vb jl* (\ 

. > t n~^ t 0 ^ s*^i! JJU-I (r 
■ 11 ^ r ^ v>i>* 1 iv JlUj (r 

\ t • ^ 

• ‘ ' • 4T* kUVb jil 4 t A 0^4*11 jU-1 >-| JliLI Jj-P > (« 
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fi'-U-'j J&y ji? Jjp J^J, Jiti, ^y jaJ) .y 0 , . J 

. ill »*j~d ^^CaI p^Jc-j L^>\H\ 5JLkJl J £ 

J*f t>* y& t>* d* ‘^' J^‘ CaS\Hj iiUl ijy ^ li ■ J . kl} 

• Vj ^ J»Tj AtLi-l 

\jp ot jl ; jjc. jj& V oij t oUjUl >1L- J JU vt 

‘ U ' : - J <^*" ^ °y jJ~* ooa j y j jj j_^>. j*i j jpi^Li j*| ^ 

>** ! ^> i, ° U -> U ^ ‘ v* J Vl’-> J^J-I J^ll V J*>- jl a* OUjjJ .1 4 ju c^aiSS jjj 

j C~ 1> CjIT AiJaJI *U— I jl JjSil ti* ^ aTjj ^jjl, tgj^SL*)! JUJ.I J , JUM UUI j_,i 

. dL-l^il A;yXv*xJl J»U j 

}f jib -uilaJI jlTj . Jjk-.’Li/lj J ajJLjJI ^ jU^/l ojJ; o»j 

JL' Ip jjjjiw IjjIT U 5^>- Jl «L->- *ULU jljt iilj £ J ( jj-l SjU J 

jjLdl l*JJ* ja OjAL I jits' jL>Lil Jl i pi,\ ^ TaJVi *UUi| ^ U lij t r i^UI 

<uU> jVjLl Xs- i]j. II oii £ <_£jSw»)l ^UaJ 1 olS olldl J aJLjJI <_J, tUUil jjj U ,, 
j OjJ-l oOtli jj£d jOall bo. *b Jt- J»lJtVb tails' Jll A^JIII J il_ilj 

iUi c-iir xa . cjit j/^i s^Lai ji ^ v jj~\ j uyi j p\i 

J->U 5jL2I Cj IS' j . ' v O*>UJ-l p*M' ii\J J jv 4 .-Z.-j 0 * a^J j IgJ IJ 5 jV j!l J LWI 
. “JJall jjtaxj Jl <UP J aLjj>- ^-*1 Ji jj -^Sj C o41 *aJ JL Aj^SwaJI 

*j t aJp jji yji ^ uyi», jtj-i j. jp\ aJp awi jsijti oir xa j jk-vi ul 

j tAJjJi jAj j «0 ^Anj 

^ dJ ^ AjUaJl aJ ji^-aa-C J^UiJ j l^Jl^ C*ii j ^ll 5~L>- j]\ o j\£*)}\ j 

♦ ( ^ ) AV / OAV* ) *-Uj Xvi2 j23 j ^<*1 ^Jp ^31 aJI? j j^c i! ~ dJ^p 

. Aj y$V*A*P O J A^lp d jL5»I 


. Y * A ^ JuUVb jil (\ 

. m-rn ‘ ivi t i*r ‘ a* i vt ^ (r 

. wv^ j-uoll (f 

. rv^ ^ Ajlj J-Uall (t 

t t T~~ t t yj* f »- w»yd I oUl c ^fA j/ i*UVb jii t \h!\V yj# aj Aj-^ 4 JlUy (o 

. UA-\iV ^ A«UVb jil (n 
. ) * T ajiJ^* JjL-j (v 

. iw t \ v t t \vr ^ (a 

. t \ o yj* 4^*3 J-U 2 U (^ 





Jl 015^ ISI s j\ 'p~bTJi ^j ^ J Jb hi jllaiJi <Ajj JUaI Jp ULjhj \ 

. *®J> iS J- 4 **!! l5 1 3 ^ 3 **^ be 33 ^ ^j* jS * 1 1 aJ.Jj 3»»L*)l olS jl U>p I 

JUdi U J \( AJlajl jUw? )) pJ p$Jp jlb^ J* 7W2^ JaliJ-i t^jA \f. ^li Ji JUp'SM ^ 

JbLbbl *V^a »jl pA jj (( AJJajl jl*u^> )) o jLp 01 * jlS** U <Sa £'3 . p^lflJa ^ l£c*~' ^ p~bij iLIj 
l \>y Jai>* jy* (( Jaib*- )> a^JjT” 0 *U- Ic jj . dJJi ^VOxj ^£ 1 Jl j\ 5 ^ Jlij *>-j 3 A-Ikli ja (j 

. oJblap j 4^.j , 


Jlaj . obVJl p^J j£/ uy^ 3 4 j*)l\ 4 jIjI aJ jJ Jabbbl plOJ /^Ji jlp ^.aa juJ 

^ <C*lp W, « P I 3 ^' ^ gA L«k3 1 <w^ L<»~>, lol l jr>* 1 j* »-X<U ^ C j * J ^ 


J>^>*1 OjjJJ t ^JjJl ^Sc^-i *j*)lpl *«lp *l>- ti^D O' t A‘*A oljlj £C-> jlj TW? 1 j 

3 bj*b>- ljju*J OU>u < 1)1 ilj ^yjl *-bP O' Jp J-b jjl ^^l V Jp JjJ JuP Jp j;jJ 

■ Ia^Ij 'VJ <) o )*)!3 0b>- -, r^ >,u J >■ jy*A>-Jl OU-JtoJJL5 IwLj <jl aUp OiS^j . <) jjjjl Zj\z 


j&O' ^L«i jl ^wL jj . Jj>UJ~l j J^-J! jy ^1! Aji^jO- jCj *>IS3 

— aJ 1> <?lLr>- ^5 jIwaII 1 ua^J,! «. ^suH ^ ^ <y ^^ 

^-1 jAb 0 jiaL-Jo ... oLt>*u J ^Uj aI'I jl ... bj *Ai j w <J jjOj j>I — Ip>* aJI jtli 

Si ... ^j-iJl ^yaA) jl j ^PjLo j> l^l>* j^p ^V* Ol*^> j ^i^lwwo j ... jIzj^’I $ jl y\\ I Jp 


-r^ JH' fr ^! 1 Ji a^a ja 1 ISli 

'y* JaljJ^i-l b»l . JaLisbl J.A*J j** 4 & 1 ^ix>*l A. 1.1a) 1 ^nJ *Ai 

pUJ-^I Ja' «-L)' j aJIjI aJU- J * 0^^ ^lj *J-p o' IaU JZz ^)l oIpj^p**!' 

Jj . ObVjil cJaIS^ /jA ^ ^j)i\ ^L>o aJU- ^5 0*>Ia^Uj t jljJi JaIj Jw<>A ^U'j 

1^15"Aj jl jili c p-Uj Jjo p-b' a) 1C Jil^LI *bl Pjl JJ lc JJ vjlju?-' Jii ^ J->- Jabi>- Oy j' 

. A-Jjp A5*>bi“| J^ji! wUp Jjc>- kj' «ArJ ^ii S«Apli 

3^i <^1 t L^ >» j JaUi-l ^IjuJ Ju5^lJ <_ .^j aJUj]) v j*‘ a baJ l 8 ^4^ 

j*aL s^li 'Ja^ -Ub 1 j* JjJL>- j«^p aJLU C—U^l 

. Ub 3* 


I j»J^!i\j *l^jLe)l j tl^Uli dtf b>eJ ; ij* J5" JaI ^j 4 *UL*J! 

j^aUw-m aJI? j^p pl> <. l^j 1^c a j jja>~ 1 3>j>3 L ^bb 2 ^"^ * 


. U * 1^ ( 1 

. A<\ ^ JbH 6 YA ^ ^ r 

. Y^<\ 4 YAi ^ 4#UVb jb* gr\) ( r 
. ^ o t~~\ or ^ ^ ( : 
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I j>%} <1 c jUJL j J <ul?yj aXJ^I ^Ji* jail j* 2 *)lj^l\ *Ly 

T*^? Ia a>~ j a^Lsa^I j** I^ j>a}l <^ap olS - * j 

J^l *--*>-Us» jl jjp c ^J,^! ^1 J5Li J J^UA-I ^UVI bpl^T j*o>*jj 

ia-Uoll j* lylT Aa^aJI jl *ij — ^ r ^ v!? ^l la^ l5 d ,/y jr* yT"I ol jjj — 

*jVjJI ^j** 4 iUJ~l aLpI l^ijJ iSj ^^I J^boSl j 4 J»Ui-l j* ^Op *Usa-I oJjJj U IJuj t j 

J* alb j c obVJl ol^>- ^Jp 

ILp j <• ^ j* j~» ui ^tr^Jl jj£^ jt j*$il a*p c£y*j j 

^ j^yl j^>-!j . 5a>-lj aIJ *lal lj*l>ti t a>~lj cJj j 

. a*^>* J5*"^Jl ^^>>4 jlT j p.^ijy ,Jp A*«ia ciy>lj * A *1 y-^Jlj >wAbSs!lj *l$jiiJl j* 

J^jli JP ,*pjj 

■' * jbl j '-r^ ®ap I j**P p-fl q^I Jy- j . ' ^J^ 4 £~>*p j t jlyaJI j i 4joi]lj a^>-yil 

y~a» 5j\>o j fylb b*^_j y Jb ^ pbo t*^ » l^a>-f aJLjJI 4-jJ3I 

jj <3 jt j *—-’jiy «*Jtba>tiJ( ^^*Jp s^>xJi aJ-L j $ a AiLu*j ^jl>- £ j^jil ay J 

AaIp J Uv C-jIT j) . AjliJl 

y^^l Nl>*j ,t y^ jl <*1 jl jt^l ap jl ^^1 ^aJi ^^all la> 

ivUlva.ll ^La.1 Jt J^k^Vlj SjbVl <j ^^5ol cp?U 3»^!I Ijk>^J A^wU-jil 3jpail 

j j >b «. p-ix« s jtf '3 * «. iv-u^iij jupvi Aj'y^ jjp 

'i^a * jd^j^i ^ji^i <v-A^^ 4 ^ fi-5i ^i ^ 0 c^\>yj\ ^>y^» t '^Aj^wiJi s^Lflit 


J ij^^^ai c Aa. j.n]l j Aj^iauli jj j^ll jo l J5 r t- ^ v4 


. \ t * JU^I |%k> ( \ 

. \ r o ^ APjil Ji^l (r 
. ^ r^ ^ jjUI jjudl (r 
• t A tj* <4 ^il jl^^ ($ 

. \To ^ V^il Jii-t (o 
. nv^ vyil olJl j&\ (\ 

• \ v <5 ^ I (v 

. \ rr ^ oU^I (jai (a 

. \re ^ J4UI jjudl (^ 

. Ho V^il JJl^I t U‘ I Ut/ oUi-l ja ; (\ ♦ 

. t • r <j» jhjU (> ^ 

. Ho ^ v^il JU-I t \rr ^ oUU ^u (\y 

. i|o ^ i \ t • ^ U^Jb olj-uail (^r 

. At x *r vyil jyi c rAA-r a v <- rv^—tv• t \at^ i«UVb jil ( \ 1 

. r a • w i.l»Vb jll (^ o 

. rro t ^or fc m/rrv>l I oLJi b rAr w rvv b rrA^Ajlj jjuoII (\ *\ 
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^ 4 ^ u*P *v r^t i^? jij 

• L/ 4 

^**^“■•1 \»A d)li (• j^\> ^ ji ^jA AaJJ^ ~'x.**» A»*,fiJ L<* <Jj—LA* i ^l^A—I iJlA A) iSJa Ujj J 

. 'UkJlj *by<Ji J £A^i OlT j t »dP JA y^j^J Ja J>-Tj wJ 1 ~*JJ Jp J>**Aj j* J j\ olT J. 11 t ..N/i 
‘lJJ’ ^ J • *c£^ J jtJJ ty^* S* *—'* u *'Jd ~^ p **>1 -L-P 'X+>*A y \ 4xl-^ olT j 

• T 0y^ y ^M 1 ij ^1 

w>~L? Jjybj % ^V-Ji dd^<JP JajL»l y^tJi jt <—»\—>V^ *-pI^T ^>-L^ Sjy 4 

Vi jXp ^-l>-jii 4^IU ojLp V j - 4 ^ijj vJ ^wUl^xil aJ1?j Jj>-^il aJLU J-o v^LJVi vp’cf 

^-^*X-ki? J 'w—*J l>“ J> j. (w T w, ^ : ^! i J i y \£ « y 2 .^ ~ i A*ll? I) <_) i ^P <«J wb 0 -La AJo I y y j > ^, ..-?-L ( 4 ^_y^ 

J^i (*A*!l Jr 4 -? 11 j~*^ r^J J ^p J^i <£ Js~*A\ J^*il ot jjc t x-J*j| 

• ^^Vi ji 

w—3 pistil y* !* " $* L>*^i»l aJ l>t^« y —V* Jw 4i.-^Ji 5—LA ^*y y^\j w '-1 

j-\3 Jr 4 £*jA 4 Jrd*^” Jf' Jr 4 *l*AJl '^-Pji Jt^jli -Lp Jjil>- ; AjJjuI -L*^ # S^Jbdl ojj^cil 

^J-bVi y A^Ui-o^ ^ J AJL>N^*J pjjji I Ji ^ Uk.^v^ V _• w J;i ^ ^X) jjj 4li ji' 

\J>jVi 3 ^ji JIS^ ^l*ji f *. tyMjs ^-iii ^-l*]i J-U^ J>i 1 %^-Ia y* } t. l ji >-2 yy mj 


Aj-L>- 4 1i o y ^ 


: jr° j^i 

jj*^>*^ii *^Vp aj^>*^ i oUJiuii j> jjJL>-jii j^p pJUil Ja^ w’Uju-1 aL>- JJ 

V aJ ^jJi ^LJ -Ui jv-^- 41 y* j* • J—>*Ji J^l-x ^■ 

-La? AiJUii jjij OjyjJ . OJp Aijlp O Jj ^i ^U ,J^A^>_Lp- jll a3*>Ip s-jiir 

^oai] l j*Jz>- Jj-iii dltlji jjj cJ J^-L>^ii a]}JJ! «L» ( 

J^r* 1 Jri^ J^ 4 o-iLxii . y*Uijl ^Jp — y *yJi jl^iVi i j»^;W; 

did**^ — 4 s>^d3^ JrJ 

uT^^^ 4 c/^ ci^ 4 ^Jz-a? aii j . A Aj*>^Ji ■—^ yji J y■ 


. tn 4 Y r ^ kltVb jA* (' -! 

. t \ . ^ 4jli jXpdi (T ■ 

. tof ^ Ajij jX*al^ ( r : 

. t A ^ J 1 ^ 1 ^ 

* ' * ^ T r ( . J ) ^ C i 

i 3- ( 4*tfc]l ji^ . J ) i->yl\ oLJi nr^-iTA ^ i-UVb jli c ^A-^V ^ (" ; 

• Y ^ 0 c?- 9 ( . d ) f^Vi JlPi c r *-\ <\ y r T . d c \ • * y 

. o. r 4 t uK J 1 ’ ( N ( j 

• W A ^ J W \ 0 • ^y> r r *rl^ ^ ^ ; 





ot I jJUj . oJUXU L+Z Jp 1 yfiJ*3 '^ r Jp * ^ cS-^ l J 

1^ i U*x-i p.^*yg JJ t aLu-vJ j-iUl A-it Aj'-b J c jJlU ^aUx* y* \ J^OA (jl^T Xsil 

^t ... Ait )) -Xp *jlSv« j jlkill . ^jX-1 OLixJ IjL— 

V/ b-jll rXiV JUi 0j*Pj -U>v* Jjl j*-^> 5^-iUl Ait Ja ^^1\ 4~1>XA JaI A*it ijAA+OJ 

^Jl £*JJ jt ^ ji c y*lt j^ip cW— Wi j fc *i*i> *X^p Ait *NJa : Jl—M iii j^Ajpt 

jjl j^l JU j* p^iL-ti c : \ J Ui t U iiJl jp<• aj jjt aJ VU 

JjL* tjb *i j!l IAa J . Y (( ^AtP jj\ i^iS" J u \^A \jy^\i ^fA Jo~\j j£3 jUii 

iUr^ iXUX *U.l>- Ijjl^ai t L&i* wL>jl!l jX> o' li AJiall t'VjA ^Up <* * ^ £* 

jjj , ^Cj jAy jyl v—~ aX* ^Jp w U~*» ^ ) £■ 0 J J) ^ 

^1 ij$A~j JjXil (*A yii-l at* Jji wJfci* Jp £tuJl <u 'f* XiSjt 

ilT Up *>Ui» 'Xa . ^jjl JA 4*JjA Jp Jp *>Xl Xty £*l>^ XJzl>~\ aij jX Jl 

JjJbxJ jl iu; ji o jLj i^U* <U 

XU jAj ^Ajl jy iiU <Ui ipj tpJi UJUj Owla^ Aikll ^Ja jlSj 

^4 ^ ^sxX t Ol>-J^ ip 1 d yiUl Ait ji £? r \ J \\j . ^Aii-Ul Joj 

({^ii-l ULt rl*i' __ 1 ^5^ j) <*Ja***> y j^p Jt U~up jy~t i< ~y > ~ U^ olS^ U 

A 0^ r iiI ^Jp ftUJUil l^.J jA^»l>- ^Ul>-I jU jlS^ Ic JJ 

, : ... ;j , jiuj *\kJt ,utxi ^ui w ajXi j aJu xis^ jjJ~\ at ju^ 

S ^4 Aj\i JjLi j*il ii*^/^“ v t )> J^^ail Jt ojti-i oXa 

i^pji J,1 j lit p-li U^.^ : li' V} j^» ja V — aXUI — *VJa^ t aiLJ Jl y*' 

. '*« ^a\ Jf \j f^Aji J j^u>-jil ^l)J ^Ay»t 4>jji iilj X> ^li** )) jip J (( 0j*~£>j 

. jt jy y \yiUi at j f ' ^ a^A^i ja yS ^U- ^jp iXa^ 


Vw^i >ii ((-r ^u at» Ji^XJt oji ^ cfj rtr ^ r m-t * * ^ (\ 

. \ \ • ^ ^ >- AtUV^ 4 ^ T\ y* 

. ^rA--^rv y> oUUJ ^ (r 
. rr *~tta ^ i*UVl? jil (r 
V- jrfV asii'j JjXI t>X Cf ^ T Y o-T U (/ I : 3 jLp t X . t ^ V r ^LJI (t 

. ^li' dllii 

. \ Y ^ ^ T r 4 r 0 r 4 ^ 0 • O'* AatVb jll (e 

. Y \ y* Aib^ c rv * y> X *r ^rb (^ 

. rrt ^ 3uWU jit (v 

• s*±\ at *ii ayi o^st n -tj (\ *v \ ^ ^b-^t ob^) ^r^b* ^ awi c^j Ljy y ^rx (a 

HI ja r r vyXt jLJt t T * • y> «r^**i' (^ 

. T A • y> w^sil ( ^ * 
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. Ajj-lll A>-bl~ \r*JJ ^X>%1*a I Jjb Ua J> • j^Pjli Jpj . «uljb ^ 

l> jl>u oVU- yj lJ *■ b^l>> J>b f ^-AjJ jr* ji*-^ Jl <*JJ^-* jl 

vJuS^Jl j } jyj •A^**I AJ ^ jA OI 1*aA 2 U «A5"Jj lx 4 4_J l^* ^ f «* J} **~ jj* ‘A^^tXw*' | ^ ^ 

. aa1x>*1I J 

r o^jsll aba J iu Jl 

w'wl>> Uj 4 A-JLp jo yjbtjiJ jl J>v£ V AplJi J jrOjl ^Ji qjJ jl 

jj 1 . J>^Vl jj-b>- Jl J^Jj 4 jj^uisA)! A)l?n—* jb> 4 tjli j *,Uj £.> 

vjai>«J bl ; oJc> J obxlj obi ... JJliL / b*~Jl jlSj )j ; JJLt jj.J.1 *A~p *-* ^>l>- j;Jj. 

. \< l^2JO Jx&jj ^S-W* 1 £ji 

^J*l^J! X-**m 1 1 ^/4 li »^ 4 1 *»01 1/ ^p wl^.A,‘ j A-41,j Ax3s>~ ^ 1 *»L«P \~+2 lj ^ 

^lii) |*~<xP J 4 AX jjl ^“-’J^jib Jjj X*>- J ^t-l*Jl j* 1 j! 0*A->Jl jf* w> ^%*A*AjX|j • j^t-\>-ji 

Sftl JJ jl jjl ^jA JJ*AJ s_^llSsil j* I jj» Jib a«U!I ja JJb . s aJ j ^Ul a#IT Jp 

jl j-U>j . A>xv- Jp ojUU- jL-j *Ll>jjl ^J^Jjl *bl Jp -6"I_5 v l^.'^*^ lJaJ>>*j SJUiJl lxJU 
^5 J'^jl ^“bll '— i ^/^^b Jl «-Ltbi~l j^XJxX I y ^1)1 1 A—>lw-.'l »x 

jjpb a^UII j>-l Jp j jCdl j^p v-jj^^ib Jp .j« a> *-i \ T T • / *\ W J^^l _ 

. ^‘jl jv-^l j a>-Llb wL>- Jlj ^ J-l o* JJb ^.iJILl 4 j -i>-Uj 
j\P A^l^Jl ^ r * Ajjj JJl jl . ^XxlU J ^]l <*ljl ^yX>- ^xAl AI^J jj ^ jr^?^ --XS' ^PI j * 

Jp wIaI j j<>- — JJ iJa aL>w^^ j -- Jiloj) aa^> } ^Jjl y_^ y> J]' |*UaJ!j . J,X 

*X*a L».*j I jjU 4^P l jA A*) 1 <► b*x3 *bJ Ijl 1 yj* I X*£‘ A+m \+~*si j 15" i P j Ij ^ j I ^ * |^JL I w' I wJ ^ 

y_5 A~« jX* X^a w b I j \X jlo o^> J ji jru jbl 7yj j>X<S jibbb I A~m jXa yj^jl Xx 1 bb 

«X*p j^J ^ <*bi lUj I aUxj^l \x& j\5" IjC ^ ^ jI o^li py^j 17 *^ -bb *• 

. l^i j J> aJjJJI 0*!>15sX/* c--^X»xj j { j j\ jtb' 

<U jujl jl c-Jj 'i/j i Aj^jjaJm aJ jP Jp b»L^I xjw'15"" jywU>“ Jl XJ y j! b j"5 •'bJ 
-U) frlJp’Vl j^» (t 7 >o d j Ui! ij jp CJIT ijljull a! j*!l j^ 1 yjoJI ^li x*j X'X 

. -bJbl>-l ^xioxil >_ j\>t. ' ^A (( j^A>> Jl » rt-.-A’I aJ jb l a’J 


. T • c jiff X >r 4 f • o— f • t j* (' 

. Ao^t-( JUill jb . j ) v >ll oUi h 

. o <-of ^ Ai tpbj ( r 

y^ujl jUpl j ^**^>4 Jbj j lJoxJI aJUj J> (' 

. t io ^ r >r b'U'l ( 5 

. UjT l^Jl jliil cjgjll aJXj a*T b ( ' 

. ^oil «u-Ux jp ’>Uj t \ w *-a j ^«a1[$ cp I^V Ij ^ ( 
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OlS^ <■ VjA JT jl Jliil JjJl Jpj * aj-A^II *w-^L^ Jp ^v j 

>• J.,«£l2j Nl ji aJjJJI jtJaJ J j^U*^U ^jj-b- .A* \*y ja ^ aJIp <oli>l* 

* V-b~Jl ’w-^>"J ^Jl ^a — 6 Ja aJUiJI j — a>«A*&1U , j>-\ U*>- j^^jljb*- y* ) 

. jwuil j-pj Cj\S~ ^ abtJ'Vl 1 Ja 

Jl ^.^Ibll i—-J 1 a* 1~»I Jp I J“* fc-bj (< )) ^j^JL* Jp J"* _ywdl ol 

jjjJI JJ JL*o J AjLu fj LbO « wU>jdl }) *J^l* jir Jjii . AjJb-Jl aJ^ jJl 4J2JLJ C^Jas^ 

Jur^jl ^A aJ jjjjl aILlLJ ^j>.v2-^j jl J.^j.1 *-bP J*£P Jb « ulli-l jCS-\ j! L*-Lv- (( *\«j>-yb\ )) p I Jp 
vi->x> ^Jil aiIL-'ji y Jj-bLl a ^ili LIa ^vj.1 J-p Ji j ^ <c,« yjy *LiU~l Jp -*- • J~l ji 

,JLT ‘cLi ^ J - ^1 j^ripj. - \jAfd. » S-lktf JU* \ UA / itr olNJI JI 

yJl‘.A JS" j^p J>o \) w j J y>%* J^uil y* b>-J ;Ui* <j % ~L*JI J *_o Ji! J^*Ji JL>- jJl 

, ' (( lx~w>~ Jj j llbj Jy Jj>- J 1 iiji] j w j J j J**^ 4 

^ j\s>~ jJ ^/*jl bp J.A# Af IS"^ IwaIPaI^ <•■*.■> ^5 JjJwi*"l j* I—LA ^^1 jj 

vi>- I 5 Aa.4 1 ^ *p-j o j~> w?) o^l ^I I J r ;jjl J Jj^l w^ajI — !l ! Njjl fl-il Aj^ JI 
,.4 JjJ'j . \\to/oT^ jjAji £.3 Jl 5^>«.JI wbo J>-^ j.* : Ul; . l^.J l ^jJ^i I * I !»Tp!> 

> tLbi'Vl ^ r 4 b y> Jj>-J jjJ-l v—L ia ^ ?c~oJj j . kA-ljJ ‘'bj A^-b - J> I J^cL-v y ^JxjI 
/fc^^Vl ^ *w-^— >~ *J->l>*jJi ^v^IwJlI ^^4 j( k4*^V>-i Jll > — jUa>-I yj J'*^' 

y <jl 3 • I jJ*J?-*-£>l j Ij^>- Jj>»^\» l j\>i^ *-ljp 

. ^<]‘ll wJfcJlli s o j jJs*-ji\ Juts . j j^uil f U JJJ.P ^ 4 M-j! *'Ji U 

^ ‘Lv.l J Jjj w »vIx.aJ^1I I ^L>»^4 1 J 

• L^JLiP U-^u? j * ! Jj J^ \jUp Ij^ii w J1 y^-^j I ' j-b iS j\^3j j 2y~ y ‘V«jJl Jai b^ * 

, ^L"3 ^ ^ - b» ) jljs»l Jj>xj jij . I I Jl !j ^2~b> V* -'^' ^' 4 ' :, j»-^ J-AbJ jl 4 

OvJ dftUji ^«^U]I ^403 j J w ^jJ> l>> ^r*J^ j*.A ^5 jl^ j^*PSjll <S ^ ji 

*'•" p — AjJt^ll 4 ^*3' ^ jjl — j ^lil y—A j A.4j.]! jAi J.4 cJl3 J' IjAj . ^'Jjp 


. t^r ^ w Tic ^ \ ^ ^ J.4.1S0I fc \ 0 *\ <. \o^ y jLab^J ( ^ 

IV: i-UVU jl\ t v T 4 ^ jlb'l . 1 - T ^ h'te'J* wP^J ( T 

o n ^ n r t Ar II oUl c r <\ ♦ —r a a c rvv 

. t i o* k^ry J 6 k> (v 

\ T, "v ^ oUi*J jjti> ( i 
, oe-iV ^ ^i*b>* J3lo (° 

. TV • — T V A ^ ^r 6 ^' I* 1 ' 

^yiTIJI jiiil jlp jjN oi^iilj JjiJl J*Jaj£ *>bj t i y 9 vl^i J*' 1 ^ ( Y 
. t \ v ^ ^1^* <• r * 5 y* w^-baII (a 

r. a ^ r r oLJI ; r * ©~r • t ^ w^*a1I (\ 
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CJilj ^wij' Xp OjJ-l OLdaXd! iJjail 0 _u ^ 

j'Ul g iv‘ ^u=-ij ijjoii (*u^oU ta^jji ^l- jjb, t Sjj5ii j s^jii 

jA^J? Jjj JJj 4 JsIXaVI JVUJ LJjJaii Jjj i>^si Jy jj^a}\ ^L| 

. Ip'aU Uall AJjaS {yi £I ^ >T Jl ^ ^ t J^l « f _^ ^ 

■^'-J cMicJi ^'il Sauil ^bJl Sir cXJi oL-kxll cJ.w ^ ^ 

* c 1 ^' * -> * e 1 ^'' ok ^ > ^ Wvi / ou jjfH j jjd 

. (( ilU- 1 )) j (( ^ai-l A-iU )) J (( ur Jjj^'l ^Lil ), * 

u>IoaI ciI io^Jj <u jll 5j0i Jl ^ Iju^ 

l CryL^OA J ,W> Jl cr ^bj| J o uiOj- CJlTlwJ t <> j jj]\ J AjJb^ll 

• d ^ 3 J Odrd 3 ♦UUj Juj£i~& oz\3j Jujbl -cj^>j Jl i jJlM J c^wj! 

0* t.^ ^ ' oJ °^ ^ J 3 ^d^ir^ ^-' y Jl y^OJ fijlA II <Jl.Sc!I )I Syblkj 
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, (J* J fc ijA jll w Jt^J* J jj> 4.'ydl OiJj L>xJ jJJ j 

t ^aj>l Cl'^ 2 ^ ^ Ajjwlil L$ 1*^ <L>*\>-j L ^jttjA .Jl jjLo uXiJlj OUNI Tai 

ul U-alpl jl (jl 1$^-*j Aj-l>*jll 3jpjJl j y >lil ^Jlajlj • ^t*Nl <U~*aP ^ Als^lt 

>}j ?nil IJ-& 3^SCzib jlc>l V ^Ul «1 *Uj <uLi^~l Jl>- IjLa j\5*" tal j . Ji\ 

ijjsj ; "k~* ^s^-l pJxJI^ O ji-l Ol^iiuJl j^^jl 1 -La . j!>\>J'yi j jJ> jjLl>*l 

*aI ^JaJl J OL*JilJl cbbs-Ni J I^pUI j£j 3jSsaHjj jlc'b/l ^Ja jkJ? (jo ±>Vj JS I 

. jLj^l j) j ^ i aulil 5 jJj (jo j,*j^11 JslJj'yi *AS" 'y> \JZ j*^\^oVl 3yvi jA\ 


. T ^ T~~T \ \ ^ (\ 

■ ^ * nA-nv / $ r*r-r^At tia-mv ^ r ► y>II jUf (r 

. t r •—t m yj* \ *r \ orv-fiY • ^ ^ 
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j jA _ A\ 


• 4 yy. * jy*^' ^y. <Ji ^kli jj\ 

* \ ^ (w'vo/vvn o) _Ja^jt jt>4 ^ iisb-^i , 

. \ ^ 0 0 v s^jijUil ,!. 

( V wo^/ooi o ) J-Ul Jt> /j J<l a !ji cloutj ^ 0*11 jUt . T 

• ^ Y A * ^Jjb * JL^3 ^ ,; 

-Uh* -Oil ~Lp j! jLaisM jA’ > £tpUl ^ <J*D -. < 

. . 3y>U)l . ^ jLAl 4fli^ . J^U ii ~u 

jr ^ ^v -Uj>-I ^L*jl ^A ^Jj^ jL?A La&w^fl <? 

. ^0*\ ™ \<[ol > ^b£»l jb; „ *UJI jloJ! „ kU x sj . ^ ^l;!i 

* ^ }» m yi\ XP l+^s w JL~A«^ ^LU ; jJoiifl J w^yAl J ^>LA! 

. o V » 4^5L^J! » c , ^ UL ? ! 

(\rvo / vvn o) jA ^ALAt ^ ja ^Ab>Ai JJ j* J ^>UAi JUp! - v 

• • w3^JuS\U jb w Ojjo . Jbj3 )y ^cJj 

* ^-W 1 v>*^ c ^£j . cJaJji ul?w?*if! 43yto^ w’Ljili A 

. HYA . Jjjb . O jj jjI jl>* 

^Uipb Y V^l3 £j*U jijUj ^j>I! iijia jL>*I J ^Lbytfl - 1 

. ^ At *\ — \ A £ Y* w aJ Lsj j I * f-jro j ^ w yb 

. c t >< ^r / v j^li > jS\}.\ gjj* j>y .o. jjjlj, jL>.| ^ v >it £>ui - ^ ■ 

ii jLiv«j Uil^* ^}i^* «.r »• » j^-jjj! k . \ ^ V . ii lad I ; b . ^)/: 

^ ^* * ol^i 3J » ^j)USsJI ^a! j)\ J^>%a^ \Z-~> 

*“' *~*rj - T - j-U-i '-a~“_*J . ji' J ^^-'ll' gijl? -• " 

. \^t\ — - 5• j'- ( 

( > \r* / © T 4 0)0 jj jit Op ^ Ow jil Op Oy jJ jjI jJW - ' T 

. > 4-r . yMji.I . Ji:-- l, r 

t (^rA^ / vAr -uo) ^ajji ijsrijil J u-’5li jTi ,) iijU JIW - ' r 

. )^n t ^ili -Hj - 
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) (\m / vrr o > ^u^ii x* ^ xo-i ^uji ^ Vj ^i _ Y , 

. t '•>!>'> - Jj^.j jV~>- a*^ 4 ( Ui^il Jbja 

. £• 1 t( \YAY / 5A> o ) ol£U J) Ju^l ^Uli OUjJl ebt ail J ou^l oLjj ... r , 
. — ^iA t Aj^p-ail iwifrJI t oysUil . -L-J-l X c- ^jjl a^., ^ 
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. WW c ttyAl ;b «. ^aU)I c ^ Jp yydb 4.As*jU - \ i 

(V MfW / V^ AO) ^l>3 vU>-l ^ -u*>«^ wU>u« -Lp- c 

. \^oA c 4*JoU ; ^ y i Xy ^cr*' Cr^~ 

n^s w ^ fr ^i j* y ~' ^ 

. \M\ . Aj^UajiN^ <UJaU 

\r\-\ > ^ r r t Jfc&i _,**>- ^ ^u>A ... jAS^' 5)L» - w 

A* A O ) jJ)l ~U>^> ^ * £ V ... Udl - ^ A 

\^o<\ _ ^ol * JUii w>l^ jb . Oj^ t ( U *1 

^mU-I jT. ^^JUll <i»*Jt Jbv ‘ j y? Aiil U*aJ (, X>yy J)) <£X$Jb oXa* n “ ^ 

^V\ c ^-Ul iJull i JA^l v l5 Jx!I 

j jbUil w jLp oil jlp vUjJ. v ^ Y . jJj— ityj w>yii' J ~ ** 

\Y"U . yJtJ'j i*>- JuJUl ^ i*J*« 

\^o• . ^ * j»>* i ^ J* <S>Jj ^lyjllj f jWt - T \ 

, _u>.t v ju>-t ur »L*!i i ti i*jUt ssili tUit j« cijP *'jjJ' o'_^ -- yy 
. A WYA . iJUllI ixJill . yljJA ( U \0 I VU O ) *»' ■V’ 

.Ojjo. £ \y (\yyt/ yy> o) ^i<vt> v-^ 1 ls^ 1 s? J 4 ^ 11 - tr 

. \<UV . O,^) ;bj jiU jb 

(W\t/*4X N i-.4iw>) ^^bS"I^1 j!lX p -U>v. o j*ll jl>^ j-abxb J - Yi 

• i»liw<Vl . S_.aL c5' . X*>t.') jbyJI -U**. ^x> Alw- 

.(HU/«« 0)5*>UI ^^^^•••US^AUl Jp i»U)|b jit - Ye 

i jb t Ojjo ; ^ jUl c>e^ A;P j.js—SI 

;b_j irfjjJtl i^. . i 0>r am' J-*-' <• jr T ‘ tJJ — 

. Y Y . ^Ult wjtS3l 

■ O) ^l^il jlkill JJ ( V ) uwU J_t ^ ( ^eUl ^ ) ... OUeJ' (^ - YV 

O N t i*JaU i. jl_jlaj k (_^* iy^» ^ " V b/i' 

b 1 ) . ^LkJbll (5yll -U?»* ^ -U>-' ^Uil V^J^' cT^^' J* Vr^' ~ ^ 
. o M i ^U-l jUI iuk. . ;y>uII k ^lijJI Joy JU^I . jr <\ ( Ut '\ I \ 't\ 
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jy~! j /> JCaP 

•* at•- 

0 ^ y**t *—*“Jt! v_iJl>" 

dU^^L l yU 

wwhrss O^jo —old! itiaJl 


\ :>0*Jl y J>.\j j£j Uj Sjj^Jl iUvs^l *LJ I) dL-j j •j>.j»l ^ytliiSl dJLsil /b 

Jt~j) <; lb*b- ^ ■<} >_'lkjXt y J+S- Ul j J ib-ob-b 1 ! X-lP I 

J*ajn tio* <Jp iUi-dl j* Slj ; 1I iJUob-Vl jl-ipt y oJjjl L.» JUJU-1 a > j,jI O' v 
U.U;b dbU'l L.UJ d&b Jj JL^il Xp jySjil Jidll jiUJl LiO^ yJi, . -lk. _. 
k_jwl>- jAaf- Uljj Jill e-job-ty jl <ui S"s ui^al jO Joy J Jp d-i> 

1 —^ ^ A (ji' j J jZ)> L*P Sib j IbX- ijy~*>- ij jb t \iiJ>- j ylX ) O'" 

eaui ^y- y) iJUj j l^lp UjxpI j!l iic—Jl Oi Jfy j_^TaJl <oj/ lx ^ 

dLj j *U- ^ijl y3^\ jfjjla <uij j» y- J>y « J^aiJl I) J OX- J JfsJ ) . O 

jT ijl^wX yj (( ba>. 0 y'Jij ^ JUX *) I) : <Jl» SJ 4"* 

*. (I 0 w«>- J> J «^aj # ; Jy I JJ> Jl * y- 0 U A 


jijJI jstlij OLd JJa^j r)e - YYo ; ^ Jjwll £.1^ j 'jJiyl ajjt o/j l' 

• Tv>1 : tj* $ A ■'X—* l+x. Lj ( Ho^ J»jIaH jb ) -x-i ; 

^ ^ J-i Uj i ^ - tv : ^ ( m-\ d.) iJWI ixJI t vJdl’iA.U-1 > ;l (’ 

k oA : ^HLi^aJi Ji- ^r’ 1 ^ 1 
'('nv^)lU: t JaJIj Jlilj .lyb^l j J-^ 11 ( r 

, <L-ii JjL- ll ^ ‘ 
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SARACEN ARCHERY: 

An English Version and Exposition of A Mameluke Work 
on Archery (ca. A. D. 1368.) 

By 

J. D. Latham, M. A., D. Phil (Oxon) 

Lt. Cdr. W. F. Paterson, R. N. 

The Holland Press, London, igyo 


olS" — ji-frkr 5 - j ^ JLju_- 1) Sjld-l »-ia> C-J jb I J 

^ J^i ^ Ji { ^ aJ j* <y* *• -bwUjji jp © jwiiiij Sp^ji j isji-i jo w*- ^«ij 

D Joj *C.J 4$ Lib AjL^Nl Jp 4J jdj tx^^2j ^ w ^Ik) J< iSjL 

A>-J Jp ulT Jj w j |^5Ut z\ji\ Vj Uli Sjl^il aJu J OjUdl -> . L^> JlJ ; i 

— *)L« — ( Aj^xil il^jl ) jljpVl S O ;lk Jij ; ^>-^1 l^,.*2JU ^^1 

* ^ J^P^I ^P *— j *A>x^j 1 <-Aj 1 jJti j (i IklyxJ-l )) v-jllS^ L&lj* I.A&^ i 

jLJb l^i^^i t J 0 jjS^ p-J c J J'* U ^JiJ! wjI>p j*j # 

Cjt^ ! Ld JJ Jl# c ^jb j\P J&*\ l^. ^j*jj')l AjUj 4-j*JI J'Vb j^1 J J J*"* 

JfP obJLj 1 li^l^ tA>" j jLj 4 aXj^U j* J>-Jl jlSj % 4> Jl Adi-b J JUil L 

J J* jj^>o ^1 H!ij ; ^*p ol j U piJwb-l ; JUi t IdJb li ^ JuA iUJ 1 ^ 

C^d ^ 4 d ^ ^y f V ^ j* ^4^ -b-ij JT a^>_J 4 Jil j 

JUil jjl Jl IJub li jv>-l J ^ Oj- 4 ^ U AjIp c 

xi*l laJi aJoiu jT JWI J*^l JA 0 j^j U J^^l Jp ^~Sy m il_ 4 Jl ^'«A j^jhII J>* Jl jl {&}*/ 

ufj* 1 Jl *Jt f L 4 aJU-I diL - J A^J> -V>J L>7^1 jV* ^ 

. \ Aj\jj JA i\jb\ j jbj ^oJI Jlkil uU»l U JJ i ‘U^vSLi JbJl JJ^I Jp AiU- ^7^.^ 4,1 

VJ 4 I^.J Jjjidi JP CJkb>- J J^y\j jplJ li tki iUJl 
^>yjl iljb} J) wU>L*j sljll j) J>o tjlj yblk^ ^X* j!l Ji* ^JbJUo *U~ J 4 L-^l^ 

. ^*\A 4 jjl>> -U jP J^aP ( 1 \ : ^ ^jaJI kl 4^- JJ^I ^ 





^ oij J\ wLjL«X Vjxaj jlUll Jj jr~* LLyjJ~b Jjlilili J3j 

)pd Ul> L*l ^ *^L«lS** ((^j*p )) U«A>-^] 4 ^y ^j|A > c-A-*-*^- 4 Ul*^> ^ 

J # ^aI t vlH *AU—« jy * jJ^l (J fid — \£ O Ui^.l i *^ % - w4 

iK^ w ^»*/\a! 1 H-yL-l jy* ja*S^ —U«—• 4a**^* ljT Li <i»ii ? ■> >1^ 4 AjWxa^l]! wV^jLwwX^ A*.—** 

[p jvP Jl 5 O^ j-J < 3 j-^ lt j^ M J A J ^S'yA^Jl AaaU-I) A>~lyM .i>Lu*J iij>- ^yL* JJ ^^ 

^ “' c 

■jt^jli 4 <j; ^>ti>l ^1 J\ j^aJI 3} ^y \-' ^c>-j icji o c$ a^ ^ cJ^3> Jr 4 

^y \ (jn&P- J — 3^ — \J^ L AAjU 4j Up — Av 2 -m 2 ->*j ijld-y ^^P IaAa) |^P j — 

,\p UjJw^j t 4Aj*>U! Uojj^ 4 j*-* J> $ $ ^v^Jl ol«^i) y L^ 

4 U^ -ai j t ij yjl a*>Ul cJaJLSsa frUJUil jL*wl J 1 L>- AxJall o-La cJli wii ^ . \ * IW 

. 4J o^jJ>- ^ U 

-4 >o j! C/ J J U>t^w4 L.-J 2 j^j>Jkl ^Ui ol (jy a>%^>\ Aijlill -Up ^.^ 2 a j <*Jfl3j 

4p 0° ^ aS*^' u?l I01 ^*0> l*-^ Uj jj c <Ly*A*vNI UUoL^Vl apjp»j>ta j^JlU. 1 4_pUSsjl 

,,10 ja j ) oUl ^Jlp j c~>aJ 0 ^Jlp j' L*yy- oli j c Jj-Uillj Cy.J 

f p?)l>- v i^ jl ^“U lT (. aJL>-Ap La4 Uj&jLup^ lU> Ji lu>- U~ajr lil ( -^Up C-Jaii ^Jp 
vJpIu* 0^ j-Uj ,jyj Lc| ^1-uL-l j*-U^ aj OiS^ |%ixi] 

JlJ>- Sj ji ^~\ j^~\ jy^ j]\ Upj-U^? 4 -Ua> ^y j *Ul* AA*la3l Up-Lo *a5 j 

jsiijj o^;L« jJL>xj /*Jl$ w L^.J^ a>- 14-1 -Ui<l ^_5 vl)u ‘UjU 4A-U ^1-Up?b U)Lui frLlai <-y^ 

;« Jp 4lwiL4 0 J-L>* Jljj V ^*^m')}\ {J,jd\ Jui jJL OUp jl ^lp J^> Jj 4 0 *^^J 

\j 4 j^ill 1-Lj^* n**+s^~ ^jA aL-<»j>cJ ^~L^~ ^>xJL»>»l J 4 il*»l>- 3^ (3 Cj* 

piyji a ~-L‘ £r w ^ iSU]r*~ c 4 . 5 *^*^ ^UaJI jjL>ui 

. L)^- 4 ^5 v3 


yL-X- 


— 



i A*lAA>j <. 3 jA>- aIaJ IAa ^ jjl>w j| 4 .L-j| 

OtLLl) J*ai JS" Ui-t ^ c A*3 j JUai <J — J^ai JS" 3 j£c 3~>- — «JaJjJLl OiL>-A\| 

OWwJLLu^dl y* 4 £\a)J L aJ^oJu y^'^Sj C A>%~P y* JJ^SJ <W>~ J$\ dAA \^JjJ <• L^A] \4 
i Aj jA‘sy> S )}\ Axlll) 5 j~»sJL* Lj^xJi Ol>«-lixsAll) A£ IS l^Jj C <W>- (3 Al3*xl3 ^]l LLjl 4 j ul'ti^f 

-LSLilVl CjITI *1 y~* c 3 <jjl 13* C^l>3 3ya £ 3 ^*3 ^->tLxli ^P aJ 3 lr* ® jo^b/l A£ Ifijl aJ3 3 ; yj 

. aS "A A*y jLjl y* ^1 aJLo?I 40 yj 

3-iii 3 aJ 1 A$3~i IAa ^jp c ^ LIa>*JU~j _yl> aL,«j^ All JI-*A.>3 1 J’ 

JLjj^ 3 P ; A>««vv^j*b aLa^JI L-*j^11 a!*^j L LL?.l3 Aa> », olbsji 13 a 1 ,-Al 3 3'jJo 

y, ^.fc»».ll ) 1 Ai Lmv4 3 ^ |%-LxJ y^xJ . A**P I U 7c ^* * i 2 y*}i ^y.^3\j ^ '*• >9 o "- 1 

3jL~j Aj! ^A) 0^ixil AxJLj U ^AsSl 3 jlb-LJl jyJ ASj t « S^ip )) AxJJl 3 y*~~ 0 y~~* 

UU 2 j y jJl~» tiJJi A^3 AS j » \ V^A aA^ 3J13 ^JL- jllaL-il aI^t-w*' U 3L 3 j* * iojL Vv't 
AaILJI AjL*v* d-3l> 3 ^ < \*\V Al^ aSL-JU o3a yp j^XAi ^S-o ^.*N t L . AAb^>- 3 UJ' k_ Iji 3 3 

o'V oA>«3i J^\ 3 aIS" 33i ^Aa)^ ^A3 3 *^ J)\ j^c~ . AAl^* y ^ j c- n4 "^A ;'- A * ^ 

U j yj 3o A^p o jixli Lb j ; ajAj L15*" Jxkjiiwj j o j^p Jlp ^aLw.- ( j*wU}I ^ 

3^“ L\i t ^ V * Y Al^w ^ AA y^j 4 —aLo Lc IAa 3 jli . jIj ^ * V ^ jLl^i* \ a , Y*\ ^a -* 1 

*» ^ai5** l< tx-jaajis** 3> o.5ji> ^tlaLvA 0^)3^ Aii?^ r\ A3 3 a-^.’ -■ 

3 a] 3 iJS jr c 3 L 3 b^ c3 -»3 y>~ aJU- 3 A<• aJL~ • . y&\ j ,3 

. jt^-31 axLj 3-3 3 -A 1 

j - 3 IS** 01 ^ ^ w o —-* L^j 1 i Aa ^ 3 * ^ 0 Ax 3. I AA |y» i 1 #- La».v.«»«< 1 ^ ^ A^« A<o a .^ ! * 

JLaj L ^JS^ ^tAaJ — oU^Jlxil ^1 »3 — a*£>- 31 I ji 3 n -L3>31 3 3 a> 

. JIaJJ Li* j 


^Ip oL*j>-I 


Saracen Archery, pp. 109 -110. L 


— 



jji ^11 y\ t 's J' 04"- Jr! -V-'J Jr-^' dH X ^ LA S** ^} J 

._.^UU uo' Uj»'o>- 1 t okW ^ J^L » : ^4r"“ u>. -V>*“ ^ i ‘ x ^ 31 laA 4? 

^|j ; gyu N; JjI j*JI !*> ly-* jU=iJ ljZ~* £>. j'j t Oils *'i~ ‘o-^J ^roo 

l; ^ 4^ J 1 i/'J' l> ^ eTJ 51 ' ^~* b U ‘ V: yt*'^' 5 ->» 0 ,a5 * J* UA^’ <4^. ^ 

» O' Ji Jjw I J> J oOj J" U °01^0 IIft J 1 *-? • *" I i! - U ' 

i<dp j* jH\ 'j* 0\r tii}. Jjj iipr' v y b J^b ‘ ^ ^ cr^' 

^ a)U.aI) _) k v-^>J' o ^ ^'y Jr* " bU ' W sr J*Ji U ^b-* 1 s? a '‘ 2:!l ^ ‘ • 5 - ,jl;i ' 

. Ja-_j)' jjyi!' J L^' i' Jr* 0^ 

, j* 4 ^yj' j* oi-j'jj» Su*. - c;^' b>' ^ - o^''-^ ^y. h 

*i jjj *i JU* J Joj jyoll V; IT v J^' 'V.AUd' oUSjb Ji 

j-p Antoine Houdoui - Lamotte i-W J ^‘W- l —^ J > < \'T‘\ ao (Der Islam) 
Contribution A l'Etudc do 1 ’Archerie Musulmane», ( Damas 1968 ) Oj^' ^ 

jj JaJd.1 jJiL" - j$\ U- AiUdi Olb^xiC ijydl J* Ji J* 1 ' V' ( r ° - r ' o* ) 

.^^r, .jUaj jJI ^odlj jiy, OX )Jj ^b^* ‘ °b&' 45 

- ^ i_r-i J^O 

A'U. j . jJ" IXa J. oil «=- Jp oyjl j;P Jr* Ja-j'o1' jP-> 

0/ , JTj ( Scanlon ) 0 Jr* £ ^ Ji b* o' ^ ‘ ^ 

i,rj! ^X. o-^j ^ If • ^ j* , oj*^ - 0'> J ^J^L* ( ^ :laudc C!ahcn > 

jji!l lJus> 4 - j (jy^ 

*■ m . 

Jdjj A^-UI Ji-Uai' A..-U oi* JJ t*UiA' '^ro Jri-^ 1 J^j-io-l' Oxi' Jr* 

i^\ Jp j^ y A .0 Ai^j^ ^ sjlool oii t J-^o* i-* b 4 ( Derek Latham ) 

U-JaJ „ ^Ldl by* j .i k ^>0-" Jr" 

Wj ^yOl ib_^* UUjli xij Add. 23489 (Jj J ^.^ 1 o^ol'j i^>*** 

oil! J\ g\J\ i} I U^>- Ufc4 i N i * lli Ul * ^ !l -> 

ji jc- a.U a*JLLc, Lr-.^ 'Jj 3 ^i * 24^4 JO 1 ^. -T 1 ^ 1 '-^ £.'^ ^ 

otr j\r U.J i Jill 'JtA cJjk; Jl' iikU' v^' Jr^J ‘ vro^' Jr* ^> 2 " 

rj ^t j Xi» i 50 b- Jp 0 J^J ' jj-xS WJ* ^i 1 *^ 1 O* e 5 ^ 


« ol^#jij iL-ii jTi » Jr* ' 

^t«i U (* Boudout - Lamotte. yj 3^ Contribution ^ l’Etude de PArchcric Musulumane 

. iMA 3 ^* 

. ur ; y 4 ( T 
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Ji\) ollP JUai ^ t vl> ^>*yj ^L^J! Ijjh jJ>0 j>j \jjjU jj5"o)l ^p 

( HW) ^jUjU *~U- a]l 5 ^ 1 ^ JJ 5 JUj <cp <^ 5 " jl a) aii <, **bu 

w Ud*^ 4 J c/J # Ibn al - Jawzi A Study of His Life and Work as a Preacher » o iy 

^ yj 1 ^ ^ *jj ^ J aLp J* T*J>. jj/Ull J ^Laiil ^l:r Jir^ 

J \i a**!>U- ZjJj j j^ 5 * <*alr La I^p djJb^jt jjj| ^ 

j I^Jp wU^p! ^11 4 j?i J' ^L&i L-J JUUj v, J y& 

ZJx>-j ^Jp J d^boJpl jlS^J . <uAll d,} 4^mjCJ V_^LSsil ^>-^“ ^ t ;J^ >t ; 

V*' d-UJ j,4 <ub£" j ^]i r-^LhJl Jo;j 4 jjJ 4^4U- *y£s 

. 4>w2Jb *)j ‘w-’LS'Jj < cLa>tj *l>- j ji j~* jy £jjl U>i.; ^)l L-Jail *LL>til^ UU> j ; aL».LI jJ , 

J J 31 *lk>^l jb 4 j3lj 4>*y>waJi dtl^ail J^JLj ji>Jd J^p jir tl^ 

^ *-lia>d l^Ji c 3 LojI ^ 4 a* \yi\ <cj>-jJ jJ *lJa>-^ A^^ulaU frlia>-'Vl ^Jp j ^LSs 

cr^ ^ ^ b>j . J^Ll I yj o^*JI iUlVl ^jUi jJjC'I j^iJb 
3 ^~**J J 3 l ^Ua^Vb Ui- *Ua>«^/b *V^i tfO^* t ^L$ 3 l J 4 <u^ 

’ J y 

‘ t Lk>-j3l j 4>«_ : > W 3 O: j j LxJx 4 frlk>-i l^l) Jaiii j$C#l be} : JjulaU frUa^U 1 

^_5 A5w\jl (i jo ^jlJadl 4_£~t4 ^_5 klA^vw J 4 aL^jLI o^La 0 4 L j j IlaLl I qj>~ 1 1^,’ l Jj 


JJlIS Jjc 0 jxJlj j «_-j IzSOi 

jJ'Aa* 0 liaJa-i 

fc ij> jlall t^jdSsJ Aib 1 

) c 1 ^ 1 

J, A»U 



; 4-Ua>-'Vl oLa y**l /^4 J % ( 

5 A 5 ” J* 

v^-d : 

wpi^vail ^ 
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SWS i &j# ‘ 3 j&\ > - JjV <^> jjsS»J 
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pU> jj 4)I*Lp jj ^IwUp Jp j) Jp j^l jt j) j^>*Jt ^p^/!l ^ 

; *Tl ^<CvP 4)1 J^ 4 -*~j JSy c>4^) ^<&*>“ Jr! Jr! jJ 

u* j C^aa>j>* <oj )) ^*\Ji uz^ ^£>* ** ^jkjjplj) v l>*lii ^/uiljli 

^p Uij * \i ^y*j jil j± ^jj JS"* ^sl*- ol^ * 34il Jp ^*jjlJ>Jl w oy^P 

S^ )) } M ^ ^ ^ 0 j ^ v»2ili AJL+s? )) j (| JaXaIJ )) 0 jjJ**lJ A^lS^ J^ 4-J^J^ 4**5^J 

J^\ jW )) ) « Jjj^Lil j J* Jill _;L>i )) j (( *\£» j (( jUll jP ji )) j {( -W )) j 
^Jp Jt jwi^ 31 j » ^11 y jf^\ wLp L-^Ia* 4 )) J (( yj> Cf ^”^ ^ J ft ^IakIJ J 

. «bu aJlp z* 0 ^ ^ 0 ^ f~*i ji b 4U!|4 ^ r 4 

jl» ‘ i>J [it jS\ jA jl If J_J . <L^f J^*- 3 Jr 4 ll J j^Uaii' I) 

1 jAA4il)) aJ^L* »JUj cJJ^ Z ' ii»<3 ^5 4JiU ^ Jf" 

f Am yt j i A^ij ^ ui' “^r” (Z *' jA*i k (Z^* j*^ 4 c.iZ 

'^Uia j* t ji U_j (( JaP_j!l)) «Uw — jj^JJ Jjpl jJl i]Ji — Z '-J 4, >* ^^ t5 ^*V*i 


. Ws * Ojjvj . I? t ^Lp oL>-i <, \ t\ : x oLp n J1 oIJj : jiS^JU- jjl ^ 
iaP- $jj jjj c J^z** **» j JlS\Jj t (( 6^4^^ <^4^ )) ^w-Ij ^>4^^ ^bSOl 1 *Ia # (,5 3 r ,k i (t 

, oJj iJ>j z 1,4 4) LSCJLp- <y)j t JjVl pjj*<*JI Jp oISOLp 
*^L iJI »j (( a!j )) I^ijj itf^Ja* Lb jv*>L (( jUll w j4s^ <1 Ap 

, 4U)jx Glj tuJ j* JLJI JU ib>^l j£>j 



C-ji ! ^ l : jtf J»-J I VJ _ aJp «jl — ^Jl jUi ^ 

4 « *J>} ^ jr 4 Jyt ^jJtll y> U ~J* * ijj>$ i.U» 0 Jla j . (( j ^ 

; ojLaJI jt JLJI <_—>* 4 ^ p jy*A) Jijl ^Ji jUx# Sop j lLooA.| | j^ c r ik;ai J 

. (( jl „ 

« iil-up bl j\T « 4h»^kkil J^>l j jlTj w (( I^dr jl djf ajjIj^p ^>1 jis" » > * ^ \ \ ^ ? 

. « jlT )) l$i)l jl y?tj ft jir » jl Vj (. b^j 4 

La « bl )) Alai) jl l£j^ . ft Jjj-b* Jl ^Ul £^>-1 U 131 : jUi » : ^ o ^ ^ ___ ^ 

. « j3l » Ul^ jl Jp uuw V a^Ll JU, j^f . l^LL-l JA JU Uo 

Olj^tJI v_*>- Jl aL‘L CJU UJbjl jl ^JLpI )) \ o _ \ t ^ T * ^ _ fl 

. «fatal» aSOJ. 1 ^>1 « U Jl » 1^.1 aJU j > «corroding» UlSi « 4 b , } ZJS' ji>j| 

' “ ^ Jb — (( 1^-/ » Jv^l J J T ft ^J-bl ^23 / r 4 Jjl j!5j )) \ \ — \ * ^ T T ^ — *\ 

. t»ai. U.^ (( J_jt» Jwidl Jjdilj « jlT ^11) ^d! la* Ji. j pi jV joVl. 

. « aU*<U- lUST)> y j ft oU-U- c~-A-S"^ aU^ Jj wii ^jl Jbj *Lp aJLpj » V — *\ ^ y o r -». v 
^1 ulT >'j . a; VyuL. » i) ld*j «thc ends of which ho had to hold up» 

j J (.« c_Lto- » o' « ”dXr,) dir J*1 4J J tkhi , . „ -u^iU. „ 015b OloT 

* (< aj^LJ-I _* : ^ Jl5 (. A^iU- Jbbd : UST ^yjl < _jS' l( - b’ 1 

jU-JI » oL*^ U *u^- Jjl j Jli j (( O J«UJlj j s*}\ cJtr U J J )) r ^ TV ^ ~ A 

•* 

. ft <—J b,.^ j I ^ J^^ajl Ic Jj )) OjL*J| A3htv? ^ If 5 J®~- 

1 * ^ ^ <S~ d-jl jli - JT J ^Ul 00 > II Y - \ ^ r \ y» - 1 

• (( jli „]y\ dsha»- io- )) Jlt.^1 o Au J . d ,Jyyi C->l jti » 

: j <hli*j k (, J^p| jojLl jwt U » \^ ^ nr ^ * 

s>* d 1 — « J^' » <uJid J yu iapl_^lj «perform the deeds of a ina»» 

. a^LaII ^y aJUkpI j/l 

. t li5L |it t ; i^il t „ jit # > y i \ y> - " : 
J> ly o* ^ !o*_,» t Tor o!) ^ oij cJiTLidl jli ju. ut» r ^ i o -* ' T , 

‘ ,l ‘ a '' ^ Ji jW aij c (JL- j itjij ■ J'j? j 

‘ ^ J**" : £_U! jkil) AkslII Jp Ta»li ^^Jl la* ^Lll ojo' ji .* ; 

. ^-Ul Ikio j 
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\jT 3*1 yiS * ^UU JjJ^j ^f>\j&\ S'Ua^t — Y 

^i <■ dJUi> j ^ J *^1 ^ v^°. J w J ***~^ J* “ UjJu - J 

<dai] <JlJ\i]l IJLa Jr 4 -J c *-J&\>~ ^«r~' ^ ) ^rr^ olST k 

^ ^ t N V i ^ c V y N o ^y> ) « yi » ijj^aj ( J,l «^i . . . yw? i : J^ 4 J) « » 

• 0«^Nn^ * A^-NX^* W^ 

; ^lla^*^ 1 iiilj y y~*\ l« u* 2 *^- s “-r j 


« . . jdl ... J y*j j*p j <jp ^j4r* ^y*~z* u*~ * ^ ^ U* ^ U* 9 ^ 

^lo3l>4 Jj& ^li t t*L*»jJ-b y j£ <! Jj 4 *J N jok <J 

^ JUJJUj t U* vijjJ-l Jp j ^ji^ll Jp tiJtT K-i JaL « ^p j )) Aki! * 4X*~>~ /\ A^>w» 

« ^P ^ -liljLp jp ji^ j; j jp )) l^lj-^ j w 4A>t^a-* <kiisi d.i* jj£j O' Nl J&*. 

. « y^ J) .; ^l^ji J y~^> « ^ » J « J) H ilaii j ji\ ik) ^A 


- W- 



bid! (Xi >> J > U‘t . . . CijrAi » Tjil . « IU1I ^ jW , saA 

• ( f'^- Jl L5*j j 5, -M' JUiVj t > Jl bsO* ; ^ ) # 

: ( A&y. i^y ^ j>. Oy illjt J U -u>^ l ,, 5 ^ n A ^ _ . 

. ( U>li 4-JU-) (( ^aS Jj-oy *J| J L 

• ( keep under restraint : ) « \j*Jilj » :l J \« 0 a* l^^ M . ^ v . _ ^ 

Jj ^ J " Jl L ->*' u*“i C ^ il t> '*J J i «poured» . Jj 


bJ * ‘ • ^ ,UJI r^' ^ r^ 51 -* ‘ : ^. j jis m _ A f 

jU /a-,-Vlj ^i>dl J*^ j* LfcJ U JJ V «lad » ikil b»« <_> } p I, l^-yj i „ ^uif T< T 

’ r*s ‘ v^J dJJi ^ ^ v^u uT ^.r^Ar^-r 

^ ^ * v^l —U , Ut c , <f M \ » iLiJ JjI£ o-l »j «chronieler» ibb ^ 

• iaiujb >» Ji 

^ U “ : '^' • " 41 ->J* ^1 <-H Y, ill U ,, \ ^ _ ^ . 'J, A1 ^ _ r , 

■ ( ^ JJi £~***^' ^ 'jj V liiji) (( All. . . pJ 4iVj-i 
^kiUI oi* jp b_>o ai jtoJ.1 jl ( i 7 j ^ Jll biU J : j n ^ ^ _ rT 

iMJI U» O.U oij j « >11 „ ^ b^uil , JTU^ * &X ^ j> ot Jji f * Uo~ Ji 

" °' ,S ^ L:I y .0" 11 j U > 0>y J>- j ^U*. dJBi jsj k iJ^ill j bJoi</l JUjVl j 

Addition aux J <i _,So»^ » dUU ij_,l oij t ( jl —.j ^\ jl^j j* t / i ^ i^lll ) 

‘ cS* 11 4 ck^' 1 J* ,JA o\f U jj c» i) UU jl Jl c_j.i>j Diclionnaires Aralies 

J'y Vj . « J^UaiVl » j \« ^%UI , > V-l Jl OJ OUjS jil >j J , j^l „ VJ3I 
. »U .U:i JUI > c ,, ijSLu j Si^ali J^JJI ^ «J- aMI .j* 

^ ^ J ^| ^ • 9 j^-^ ^ ^ » >1 ^ \ts-'rr 

■ u a** W c .U»ll : J5U!lj . , possibly JUll, : dji biU-l j >' 

dJiTj t w-^iJI 5 jji J ^ jaJ u Jp * jji cuS^lil fJt j jLAi!j„ t-X y^o^-Tt 

4i>; Jp f oi JJv ai .uur, ... jo, U Jp , : >| , .U*J| j ^ Jp f jo JJy J< 

■ : (j<: (( #-UaJl (J ( 43 Juj : ) 

. U : ^ 4 iJUil i^uil J 






, 5 jwi Jiipj e-Jit ^ w JU IJS J>-^)1 c-Jit \i>li 0 T - ' (/ ,/>- \T 

^ i (I £^^1 )) j y wal l j"V (( j\£o 1 . . . oJ->-ij JJUi » J^j 

■ *~>f* 

V » : $ « ‘uJJaJl Ja JU jj^\j jl ^So Jc?-! V)) t — r ^ o o ^ — \ t 

. ft pi" J>-t 

j JlSj )) : A>l4 (( J> Ol£j *l>wai]l jl£i )) M — \0 0 0 ^y9 — >0 

. (( liwU^ 

. A~ljj A^OJCSj (( ^>tXj )) I t£ (I OloU-l A* A>-J J )) Y — ^ ^ 0*\ — ^ *1 

iiliJj (( j' J J *! « A~J>«^ ^ _y>-' C - r ^? > -U )) *\ — 0^0*1 ^y£> — W 

*>jVl t dix,- V a* y»- jJ J^o ci^ ~~ ^*LJIj — ^^>-1 L& .-^va^U Ulj «dismissed» 

. jiJi> ^Jp 1 j £>.J £ A>jdl ijjpt iapl^il jJUS JaPJ I j^jUl ot 

y£j ; j~Lj Lk-J A^w2> La ft ^JL»«J )) AlaftJ j £ (( ^*pl y* lili ^JJL>^-J ^ )) 

. ^.^*11 1 Aia-d] ft < Jl£>i )) ft <J j>*J )) 

U yiji j J-> JA 4iil J~P )) l^l y^> <J, J . ft clJLJLi ^ jiii' jl J JA 4lii J~*P )) \ 0 *\ * ^jP — \ \ 

. W T > _>^*^ <jiJ {j* ® j* jj ft dJULi 

v j j t ft aJ j jL* j aaI>- jy« ii jLi^i jjp t s -^ » A — V ^ *\ ^ — T * 

t JLi>^i>- ^5 *1 _aLx )) £ tlai“l J ft A^R) )) aIzaJ *AxJ AJls^liji 

- Al^ ft ... ll «AlP Kmm*SS~ 

^ 5*03 c J tk>> UL1 OjI o*-I jjsi I «Aa t ( ( Aj jl>* J,| C->-)) \ T ^ *V \ — T \ 

. « a> jl>- <J,i C^j>- j>*st )) SjL*S! 

• (1 l«<jd 3 j>«i' JJp » \ o — \ t ^ ^ N ^ — Y t 

L » ^ « ijijZ '*ill u # i - r ^ nr ^ - rr 

£ Sji^i aa^> Oi jj « ^» jl J>1 jli»l J Sj « ^jj J .T jll £tj*0 L . . . 

. LAI J C-Jo j^ ^11 y*> A>«^>wdl o#-l^ a) 1 j £ ^>wdl A>-jil 

.« jlj!jLU-» : 1 j* 1 t « jLjl^j> jLU-1) 

!( ^ jr^ <J W C-^ Oi )) : t y\ ft l^pj J$ jp J Li Uji))*\ Yo 

^ 1 ! ^Ul l|-l L I Aip j juJaj U a*1p j^4*XA> L 1 j>JLox>«>lf i) ^ t — ^Y "It — Y*\ 





3 ) * * : b 51 


4 « o M -oi i~Jb vdJLw^j ^jiaj » Y ^ ^ 

■ (^*-^1 

. «*^U!I ^ # : lyl i I, -dJ'p 1*1*51 ^ j} » V — 1 ^ \ r ( _ r =»_t ^ 

J * ^ 4 ^ > 

. ft Jj^uj.1 V « Jp jj-L^^Aj)) t 

5yiiil J~ap J?' ^ [*■*ji j ( T 6 Y j*ij ) ad,d>- a^ a* ^t ^ \ M ^ _ o\ 

. duir y^i ^ w ^4^1 Ji aJuLJi 

^Ui jij ^ <u«iJj jLJj/l Jp jJ~l ^*li] jl a*1p Joj j )i X — \ y \\o y> _ oy 

( p. 199 ) 4-*>* JJl a^I>- ji jlp ji>«ii dJoJi j ojL*Jl dl _• H *1*^1 ^ipl 

vj i ^ V— ^P J.**»«J ^ «A^ ^ Aj ^ L>» »J 1 A^J L^yO i Ao w jL O O b>“J ^ 1 AA$JJ ^j, jj 1 L,^ lp*j 1 , 0 l*A,4 \X 

^\’*')l i J>- y w->Uxll ji J* jl Jl J*ii^ i. JjjUJl J$ pUJ i Aaj <r y> j)l i Jp AJjl JiX aJ^ 1 t ulo 

. A**ot' ^ j< £ 1ZA) 0 i J ^a! i J^“ jy* ^ r***** - * ^ 6 A*u i ^ 1^3*" i ^jjLi AJ y 

. (( J.1 aj )) ; 1 Ji w (( jlOJ JL*51 ~U; Ja j )) H ^ N N o y> - or 

aL^UJI y (( ^ J>b o j^>%a ». i y cJ*A>-l y j*^\±-\ a^\p ji ^^Jbo« j )) ' V^V~ 0i 

. vJ jl>-l ^ ^.^sbLi A.«ip jl p )) 4_ji ^a}\^ c Al^->~ y J*, ^j>- ytii ^U>- 

.«... kSj^. 

Si - (i w -Lioi-i jlT ^aii Jii tli ^Uii oV5^ iSU w Ni — \r^ NNo j> -- 00 

; a^>- yvii 

If the qa?? is a handsome young man possessing little religion he is sure to have stories 
y (( AJsZjJ Lw>» a jka <—^ i jlS" )) i jA' jl A-^ajiU aL»jJ-! ji j-X+j i (hadith) [ to tell] 

( Jli^Vl Js o) « vloJJ-1 ^Lo jjJl » Jjloll Jjll Ji ^U*; jw 1 

. yjiiii y*X Jclll iJu -UJ^l J v 

" (? » w»l (( . . . J ^Cj ^j>*IpV1 Js>Ip jil JLsj-1 : S^ ^ ^ sjf ~~ 

• (( **}^ • • . J 3 ^ s—LJ o j $*i u jl fJ i oiixpii » ^la.J -Uj ^*^ASn!1 *’^ 7 ^ 

J^iii jir ji t (( jTyil *-Sj* ‘il j £*** Ji-ili Jijy J) .Ua>^ j£ K z )) o — t ^ \ \ A ^ - dV 

. •jixll a%w? Jl J^Ji J a yjjy y> -Uj>^ [ Xs~ J j> )> » \ yu jl Jb *)U JVv* 

* (< ^"0^* jji>Cj )' : 1 jl\ * (( jj\ y jl J31 j )S>%y JJj j J^J » : V y \ ^ 

y ^IaJI jUi w <iJ <y j]a3 % Aj^wlli bw )) ^ ^ — ^ 'X y ^ N ^ y* ~~~ 

(( • •j-J , l*.l^ l 5 djii a J ! Jii i \ j AjJU j*vj JiaUl 4-Jl> 'b/ jiJP twAuS^ . 


^*r- 



^i «\ >v.J K cK* f^'-> k ( Y * r (^) 5aj -^ \& '^.'^cr^S- rv 
. ^ai; U jo ) <c~> J^sill £b it (l '-iij 1 JA A Cf 

y>^ i # OjU~j »*0*^"' JJ k «0^' 4 '-A-t 11 ^ <J* ^ U* ~ ^ 

rU!l j i« j— * O* (A ^ ^ } (Mufin) ^ ^ ^ * <J" " ^ ” r ' 

■ ' ° ' .v/u^jir^j/!-j»^*4' 

... ^ jU, ijji. V> Ahuwan ) « 0l'^l> ^'V '‘V- 1 ’ 

K j|yi'yii i) ^ ikiJH j' jlal' s_ipl ) • jUlUy iSj' 1 

^ t ,u; : JU^ U'tf V ^ui!i Jl ^>U «' , -V' , V- 1 ' 

, [ U&Jb ] \J >)\» : Ir^ OB' b j, k >j» > AA^ 1 ^A 1 4* ■' ^ Ui -> 

. (S^^wU^b )«>!'» :i/b ' j-' ,T V- tY 

. „ J.I ^ jAj plWb j-Ul jy y>j i (lUaU iai~i .U-aW 3*>U» I \ N - ' * y ' *^ U* ~ ^ 

; ijU\ .il K^ry J jiUl « C> S • ■ • ^ ^ 

They commit acts of injustice against the people... etc. 

They induce people to commit injustice. 

■ j » jA/l JL jl Uj 4 , J, U~ W»,!» »i» oAAA J • ' o' ' *'' U 5 - * i 

KP Aili ;iUl • jks“l U W»« J. Wb- II Ji Jfi $ Wj 

' *w“ 

. II y # : t A - «A' *A US'» 1 J* \ • 1 ^ - i 0 

u» Jp SjUl (, . j A «UI Jii 1 1 ^ : Jii .1 V - 1 j \ ^ > ^ - 1 ' 

j’ [ Cjhj ] » : L$Jj <■ *>>U* ^bil i»U- A o* ^ u r tj ^ 

. (( jjl . . . *pUI ^ J 4 ^ 

CiU oJIa jUi ( i^JU-U Ip' jj f ) /J \ \ — ^ * ^ ^ ^ c* ^ 

•.uu^,,Ci I ‘ he inducer and the young page i-rj® ^-UwjJ 'U- 1 

Jj . liu jB j UpjU- 1^ • Ubil iiA J oU U OB' ^ 

: y^HJI jJ p 

lioj 0^ ^ 

UJ\ Jji - if d N\5 U Jjij 


- >*Y~ 



o^ y* dAJ jy 3 *y^ j ) <oA >* 0 — t fj* \to ^ __ y j 

t ( wine of ease and plenty = j^>~ ) UoS^j7 4 aIoj aIzIp oAa^ « ^ull 

JLp *U- IS*" a L^ .j o' jA>*i' J|Ji ; y>i~>*~d\ <j aj'j Ioa o' djlj Jjil , 

(( » o' 5 4 jk>l' 'A* ^ L^ c N O' iJjdi *cS-*V s>'j S *1^ 

4 <1 aJUU* vj$^/ 1 6 jJiS’ y* jS \ JyA^O' O^waJ' JJ*** y c *»lai 05 j )) >0 — \t y* \ f 0 ^ _ y ^ 
w»'« and I cut off the hair ...» Jy <• *1+9? j <J fl djlL? » AJjT p->- j&\ 

. ( lock ) yu!' aLaJ- 1 j (( 43lL> )) AniJJ 

jlj 4 v^tSOl IJU J JiJl JA >«11 *i ^ ^ y^~ ) 4 oUa^-Vv* y vj> y A 'Aa 

. Aj^dpO^' *W>“ j]\ 1^2 j\ c5 °J y*i *\ yM * 4l« -La 

^Lp ou^' 


> • d - 





: JS\ ^ j 

Then aI-Qas»m b. Muhammad said : «A vain and worthless man should not have a 
[tt\ N 3 6 (j* -bui iiLft { j^ 5 precious book in front of him or behind him» 

— y — id ''--£'*-035 t j J^>*4 c ^yt>-b 2 )l ILlA-I ^ 

*jlj h Jb Old Ji dib o j* 3 )) SjLp Ul t JJbUl y* yy aj > ^lalll JjUd j L ^ 

• « J»i diij o ^) )) w 4 >t*>w 5 ^ jl ^ C ^*>*pl ^ y&* 

JijJuJLil ^Oii U ! li* L : d Jli cJd ji ii » > ^ m - t U^- ^ - 1* 

. j*J-l ii.A jJp dil : vlJJ! d jUi c jto *Jdi Ip jl C-Il? : Jli V Udb 

^JJ » ojLdl w>l j ( « Jf*+> 3 )) 40U-I y> *_jd ^11 jlO U«.—>- dJi; jcjjlj l$3 ) K J-ijJ Nj> 
r*«J >3 ( Jdo ^ dl j ) fj* ^ id jd . «1 l-b> vi.U*>lS*" (j *03 ^ ^ 


>Lo , 


i dl* *-* d /d~b 
^ o ' 


jt d 


jUil y* IdA w 1 jfl t (I Ojdi^j ^jjdil * ^ dbi'bd y* 13 a )) N Y Y j jy> — *\\ 

.«jji... juit arLii 


\ji\ k «uiicJij i) u ^ \yy Lr *~ it 


: j3» Jj V (i dUkii y* <_iyi jp j n db^ o^Svi»\ > 

" How much more objectionable is it that they did not refrain from taking unjust gain ». 

^T*\ ^y> daiili oAa O*U- Ji j ; ^p’di J^>lji ^Aj « db j )) (l ji>dl jl Jp Jjb tJuj 

• (( jdt . . . j 3*i J* |*-^Jb^ J,* ^djj » 

. « o y>*>- )) ; tyl b (( oV5jjl o j>x>* ^>-)) \ *\ ^ \ t A ^y> — 1 i 

11 Jb-Jj » : ^J»\ t (( vid^* jl dijbw?^ J*-'-—;J : cip* >> \t — \r ^ \T' ^y> — *\o 

. (( ^JjLw^ )) jl 

j (dates ) c j+d\))) : ^ J\ i « Lp—S2i Jp » \ o — U ^ \ Y* ^ 

*bu f v^Jl JiJ jA \—^ 1 j ( cakes ) ^ e—^11 j ^ Ji\ ^ ^ IS*” ( fruits ) 4^ Uil 

. 4*a C—^jll 

(220 tki-l Idjt ^Jp dk>- jdt^ ) 3 <45^1 yLjl - 4 j)> T ^ YV — IV 

fo follow the old path nowadays is difficult ((d^w» ^jdl J^Vi Jj^Wl o : 

. « ii5 JlI » ; t (( dai^U iapl jU j* » > ^ ^ \ Y^ ^ — *VA 

V- # jb J«- U»U>-1) : 1^*1 t a Jp t*l_p ji-l jp ^ j_j> # > \ ^ \ iT ^ 

• « j*^ 1 <> 



. ^X^lXl aX^I k-L>*II *Lp Jall^-I jj^ J 4 4 ddx) QjjyaS\i aJ XGVl LLuISa# ^ A OYt A 
lf~ii y a!p\>- 4 <L>*Xa!I ^ j jt 5 yLl o-UJ' AlUS" X~>* j*Jl ^1 ^ r o* y 1 j* olpojl A y | 

*«Xa j^I j . a*Lp Ia^V I a^ a JLlII S^pjAI I y j^l Cj*5 ^ (( ^Vl jd 4~». Jal l jjuJLl ^LVi Xijy 
0 yj}\ C-ol*S i oTY X- 5 «a~JI C-Jy SI c 3 jwai 3 jXi! VI U> XaJLJl SdiLj: J $ , 

*ii -^ a 

. 3 jl>fcJl ^j I •S* 4 1{**1>A^I jSX 3 " A-A"j L" ytw' 


j y} -~-t*iX — La yj t Xf-- f^X a*.J ail XLpIwVI 3jyjJI *XUp Jp pVi»Vl j£j ^ La > 
O — s-Xi 1 I y* *>X>“*I J i) AJI J (( 4. - *<11 )) J*4 AJ I y Lsj I A^P (J L ^jdJl (( w\J ^jl yS> )) L J l"5 

^>lp ( oov — ) J-^UX joJ~l y j^Ai^l jUaUl AaIJ. 4 jV 1 A^5 ISxJ ^ w \( A.' J~> XLpL*V 

j ^ 4 l$J j oil! ^PlXll ^ J^j jl vlJ U f 4 XJLJl 5 jPOll J X^X-I 3 ^ y Lu 

^Vl y «wJail jji~l! f U*l jlkil ^pldJl y j JVUaV* Jp l$J y i"l 4 on J_ 

J UU T*>-« jS ^il yS^ d tw>L$"^ Lf aIV Ij^j . wU~J! j d.J»lj> :>*>Ljl y* Ia j ^l>- L j -^Ji 

. X : Jall UjpU-VI X ,i jJUp 


a^LpI^**»VI ~UUL*jl tilp t. jl -». l ^>.Vi aLSI c_—>LS-Ji IJjfc *x>~ * jl LX -1 y*o~ \a» 

y Jvxi c jX^JI ap^ILIj ^a>«Jjl aJUJI ^>«j jJDSj . . lip yki^* SL^-Vl ^pl , 1X3: 

0 j XI ^— y- t v— j>xJI y A*^ijl JjUp ^ jl jJ I J^>- — aS ^>«.1 I Aj j j^p J+ — ^'Lx' 

t aJ^pLw»VI UjIXJI j^A^V AiiX— jIS^ r tw^LSj]« a*.L»~»-14 )) a.^ 1 ^^ a-4 4 a3 ^-Xi jJLxi a J>%j 'll ^SoS. 

• ^ ® *-^aX* I A^* jaJ I < I VI J IXi ^ x,4 j^~ 4 0 «-L> -\p tJlj 1 1 I I vj XL' <iv ' 4 j 

j^S ^I^j *— XXXjI SI .. LL>-1 t.y jUi) lijUlp jlS^ aJiS j-^il IJL * j' 

Lj jd 2 *' *X 13 p . . . XLpL^ kVI JjISXIj » ^ wLlX*]i ^^4 A>~y L 7 - y y <i Xj ^Iili) ( 3 j « 

jl LS^ 4 A^-i 1*4 ^ Xk jU A*P J VI ^jj j ^-« ^ll i w jj ^^1 J - ( ^ (( w'LjVl^f X^LaJI 

J^VI y*^ I J X ^^ail A>» jU“ XjXA^aJl ^Jp jl^-Vl »J j IT ^j- 4 1 y 5 * 1 J 

A 4 L 5 a^p ^Jp X jilX-l y k I*--* A^ip j aJXXa vjjjii aX-^ 4 kjcJ^lb ^^>^11 aX X-jIS^ lc j « . a-x 

T^l Ua jlT Ji; . X.Lvai; XjIa 4 ^1 J4 ^^aJl J ^jjjil UJUL-I Jjl OLXili XjlX' 

^ >3VL>-VI jl^Vl J <u^ jl tcx>w> t XJoil y> j^aJl J 5 v ,-'' ^ 

OLil ) Alp J jXll jJ.^ail Awii (j^aJl jr; j « jil yS' i) Oljb^kX ^4 ^ 3 j\ j y \f jr~r^ 

( X~X^i! ^^JUAl J 4 U^aJl jl y\ jJjLwj ^*4 X*4\>~i Xlv^J! j 4 ^lw>x^)l '—■> l?V xl j' 

XjUc pXj i — Lu-lX X$*>b>-V! — XI VI 4 ^X^UI j l^r 1 ^.ip Jyili c--^JI y ^ 

^VJ ~ Liv^j lT — Jv?Vl ^yajlj JjXll Jo O jliJl ^04 l^udl kXXJ XUp ^ 
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. *V : X^jl >T XXL (t 
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c5 ilo-M &d£ 

\<\V> / i OiL-ib j\j ji& j\i : jlj 

( ijllVl Ia J!il o % >Lv' s yi ol ajL-.L^ iJ T i * i jAj ) 


Jpl.w'Vl IaaII Jl ^ X Jj i j*J>\ 4*LpI*-*«^I y* j yjl Jl ^]aj jX&a JfT ji tjJLi V 

t , j* * •*- 

J*&* ^ y^ 4t~*Ai Jjy « *x!jjt y£ )) ^j>\£ ^>jj . ibtaUl ^*>UaJb i! yJ^^ CJLk ^!l 

jjio Ij *i ulbu* U jCju Id j 4 4,*U!i ilsPL^I jJ >ydb V 4J^ ^lp J*pL>*J 

U-C-U^'Vi 4jJii Ij (j£ j^3l *i/Ux!i ^btll A) y*+0A (J JJkJLj 4 4 J) j ij.JUj I *L> 4*'$V 4l* 

Jjill 4^1^!* ^ . Xil J S^Jl LLpLv-^I 43 ji J ^ ^Jl V ip- cJlj U Ji\ -LJall 

iita Jjj <* J JUil j» Jill ijsu« ; ^ o*1a ^yifi* vj 

^Ui 7 ^laj b <l>Up^!i 5Jp pJlill ,J^1! ^UauJJ U jj^aJ j 4 JJz*uilj JL>»^JJ 

‘ J/Vl ^A-il ^U1 oU>o t* jXa J jV j^ioj ) 4 ObLpJl £**>j b jCua UIp *%\>- J jVi 

^ J (jbil cLxjil c jU53l tjul illij 1 *j> c 4jlJj JL$JJ iilJb Ia>wvw4 

Cf ^ . I ^iU!i o Jl Jl dJ>- jp dHJb V; 4l*i J t^ib 

£j^J t)b jA*&nj>"j 4 ^jjl jilp J 4 a--JI AJT^I y j^Jbli Uj iobui^l iuJt J yi *\tj J 
^ ;>TUj 4 Ul ^ri/]l JpU:; IpUjI Tj^ jIjJ-Ij oUIj OJbAl : M jJl/i 

J ^ajJl ^ J J^3 L v >jp 

j^'y! J^aili ^yLiaXxjj 4 UJJlb wlJlJki y* VUaJl 4 ^Uli j\> JI 3j**aJlj 

. w>U*H jp 

J^?^(l j C^li l^l il i^Jb ii?l>fc4 — Initio i^4 — <bJ*Sl aJLpU-VI o jpjJl CJIS^ Ji j 

i^Uil ©ujtj SUj Jaj — 4J^P^ v^Uw?I j^P j UJ — gjiil 4 yVl JJ ^»Ja!l 





ft 

Oja)! *LmIp Jp*l _ j 

jy^ 4l! cjflJt 

. \\V\ > a!L»JI a ~—y — iiU^I jb : jii t!l) 

(^r* j vI^hj ^jiji ^ . if* o UaaIi ^wip 

c <£a5 ^- 7 °^ l 5 o^ao OUj3 w c^bS3l LU <~dy t ^Lp objv] j^Tai! 

i!jl>M (i c-j^aJI aip aiJI tljjIj )) -bwii-l 4 jbS^ j t <uLJ 2 j 5 jJL 5 j Vftl J&\ l^j wbti 
jl v-^^aJI J>liJl I^pIa \S" — ^jll ^ Jp — iajDI OlJauJl jyP iUlSo 4 >w?l J 3 j^a 

. yuUl Jp j U 

4 ^ iUL* A^akc cJUJ ^ Jij c j^kdl *r* c-jl y\ *Zm 4 jIi 5 ^ i^jjJjU |a>* *a5j 

4r*J aJ J)l lJ jJk .ilj 4Ip-j j!l Ja! j*]l 1 j jy* iA>li 3 JsJ v^ytil Xp Jill J- 

(j* v^l^Jl ft(5jlil Jp V j . a) 3 jlSj ^aJI «*-oVl ^a>- jjku aii a 3 !j jyJI alii y 

\S *^ 5iLkNb cptxll jl&l y 3 jj U pfi>\ Ja wlflll dwU Jjk 

ba^.j • a~ol ap Ji !) oa>-j Ujl>- LUiii oaJ> i>w?l j iLib 3 Jij U l bail] J 

aS^II <l*a 3 Ja>” Jl c la*U! <uljdl qjv^jD j t boJ jit ^3 ai ^bxJ! al ^ 

® aj^Jl (j iaiJI aaUUo^l 0 ; Ua ^rol> ^5 t J y* 

J ^ SVai aJlaTj (( o^ill J 11 ) 

gf^' ii-j ob ^jjJ ^ J^jSI jjkil 4 JI ^Jj ol U ai o ai* J JJjl' ^ 
. aIT ^yJI aill 0 .jb Jp AklSOi iuJIj Ja> )\ y JJ 3 jlkJ I*-!' J^j 1 J ! 

laiJ la aJI 3 7 >«^U ^liil jyi)l j>- Ijl j aill ollaj JjVl c^UI J Jjboj 

jj^i f I CJI Jl ^kJl j vJyJl ^Juklj iJldl 3^j iiUIl L* aa>i 

ylj ytill jo t ^^»Vl j^j c cijaJI j? j^JI ^LkA* ^ajfcly!l a^-l jj 
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r»j <jli clil-iS** . oJj.AP wjl jA v—J'^*l>- A*£-5""* ^P <Jj|1*mI!! ^p 

fj l A^?U~t J Js»^i>«il J^UI i?jJaihtil ^ 1^4 jS *y>rj 4 ta*Xp o jg J|ji>JJ l$Jl 

>0 U1I Otj^ j^ball JJaIj L-j — A*.Jiil A>L^a,jg^jl jl^iJI Jl — c—>l^3b jJ 

. •> j>-^ tjtj* ^ l ^ A^Ui! a*LpL-*-VI j^Uoil jjp- S~L>~ o^Svi 

SI (i jJjll yS' » jJ>J s-JIp ^aIx^sl* A^Jb U JU» V a15*" Ula jl ^p 

• b*—l ^^Luall o^l j&*J k )l\ ^ y* A>*l(3^ w^b^x^aJl J^«4 1 jniS^ ^JJJli *S)I 

^15)1 «>bj 



J Jj&\ < 31 Jj&I c ^ 3^**^ ^ c£^J c£*^ (ji^Ul f ^UaJ^I J Jl.j 

Xs- jlJlA ^a >%j jl X V 4>V jJ j! j*£* tSjr~~* J* ^ £*> ji 3iy*Jl j%-^J (j OjUJl J 

• °jb&! ^ 

jlSoV! cj A^jVb JiU! ^L*>-i L*y ^-** 11-1 jyi)! ^3 •XaJ! Jl ^IJ! <_$ •wiiJjil Jjbx, , 

jLx)l *1 Jix-*l j ,^*11j ixiill a!$3x* jy>- V1 j y*~jl Ja) Jl ^jA ^jlajlj w jJJ| 

J J>- AjJuJl aSJaII J jXX»\ — > : ^ L 4---J j Jy^aj 41** vj *-y j! cJflJ jll 

• ^TJ J* jJ-J l> y^l j <^J^!I (►* s -rr‘ g H J ‘•b*^ jwj „ ^ 

^^-"-1 j JxJjlj 3 *H j «la.aA) 1 !^^ASs*iL« (^5 wJai J*! ^-—• ^LkJ^li.! j c_5 ^y»P <L> Jaj._ ^ 
: { j~a bbl j/«J! J yi-tJI w>lx$3 <py^ ~bb)l — V . 4*i 8 wUj>ii joUll j 4jLyC _* yJji ^ y^, j 

; ci 3 Jb uy. 3 y 3 ^ jJ iil jX >\j w L*~- jJ i W=> jP J 4^2li- l$~ Ja~-yP.!i v—»liT y 

^aUII Jup jjJS Ji£ ; jl>« pN! <J>sJ>j -bbJl — £ . ^oy^xJ! ^l*-ku! *>—y*-5xll ^bSJ o jj^aJ usv i 
^Ijllb plaXil -* 3 4P*^33 |»'UP^ji j\ 3 ^ jb*xP^)/l o J>£ ^jA ^jilajl y\> ^ 

*&-$ J &ll <jUU o j£§ j*~*j ^jU~ Ji>\ y JiiiJl <yj\s>r J,i ^Jp j ‘b^>xJS ^U> >)1 

; jlj^«]l J JLiJl — 0 . j <j~U 2 Jl> ^5 *>Ip ^iaJ j J>\ j^» 

. j ^ptil AjJjiJI j Jl-axil j ; ^1 ^bp ^5" jlj j^all jS^^ vJ ji' 

jjl ibu -1 j<r^]l JLp Jt- fc 0^31 dili J aj-uJI aS^^J-I j ^y' diibJ JiCj 

^oJl yt-iU ^^axij ^Ijl ^JjCw ,j;.a]I JiUl ^aj (( oJ-^xJl)) j;3 • jy- 

. ytJjl J (Jjj ^^aJl ^IwUx^-Nl jl l£I JJ LI j ^jJatil J j ^«il j JaiAJI 4*5bj J 

^5^»>-l <_ju3 L^P AX *-L»XP I Jt ^— ■> ^ill t-\ I I (jl^jyaJl <1$ y* w jj 

3 -uxll — "v . ^*xJb U aS*>\p N olio-br oXaj jl jjA aaxt |i ^y-bl a-P * J&J 

4j j 3^1 3^ ylj j^aJI J (^.^1 yiJl Obl-b cJaljil jry . 

^JjGNI ytUlj ^J\ jAj i ^J^iMI J o^JI iJ> jji^l Jl Jil 

■ Ua lyJjtA*)} ^XsOS>%£> jl<J>*-Jl) P j£j J , 4^3 ^Jxil X>\ Ji jl! J*4> w5 AJ J -V-P ^jy)! J ^ ^lal'l Ay* y vj. 

4iUail j\XP j i^\>-jj ^L-l Jp ^uiaJl jyX •* j^J 3^^ jUab! * Jir^* <3 J 1 } f 

. ysZ .Jl Aj JuJ! 4 jI jT j^p j^yxii aJL*-j 4X>^pL* Jy JL>«Jl J Aj ) J\ j 4^-UJl yl>~ ij aX>-\ * 

yjJ! j^l j! c>!jj 1 —I j A l 5 Wi^j ap*>U! jSp j JuJI jj^ oliyl! ^ jy>o y-ii! ^ j - 

fj~Xr J* (j-3 b)l i^l J* jU%P^!l Awii J Jaj j y^jj! jy ^33-*lJ iapl_JI 

. AwUll Cik) jjiJU 

3 JuiJb Uj C ^UIj ^Ul jo^l j j^l o^JI ^aUI 3 Jjb ' :J 

cil !j aI^J-I J yuJl ^UmSJ 3!yy- L-l Jp AjyN! OlaJjl! 

Jl>-J! jy ^*Jp jyj dil-iS^ . JSs-lil ^p^AJI ^JlLu^jb ^Uja^'I j 

4>^ vIIj jlaXj jl ^Ij (^<iil Aj^uJajl ^pU* Aj>-Li?X I ; ^_a ; Aj^LaJl aSJs!-! ^ ^ ^ 
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jyj XJliil oyi\ J Xill XJJ' JjX JW' *-JJI Jj 

; iJiJI XVjUU ^;> jyiJ . OiJI j>- J XyXt ^ A Jl ^‘ 

ijlf b jb* U l*X» * X Jr* W-f U " J 1 XU^ W**^ -^y^* J^i 

j£ ^x XXj JUiMl XX r ^ j? - w . ^ lK-» ^ ob -^ kJI 

■^, . Ji>.y.l j /jJ.1 ^-Uil jt> dll-iJ Js*x Ji^bi Jr! iUliib jio U ^ J i yXJl J*\y 

. jXl j>l_5 t XX J>\) I jXj J -X»biJ AjJii 


jj .U jl Jl Jyj g'JI jyiil j XXI ^ u WMl XJt)l vV 1 J *-*)>' cSjXy 
Jj _ \ ; X- XX j J J*» XX- J w>V' 1 'jy 1 ' '-^ J5 V~ I S? -’ k *' J '-’ 
Jjt £jl JliJl A^> J ^-1 ji!l XX J>' £»i J* ‘ ks* ’*iJ* ,Uj ' J ^ 
yjl Jy SJb -) SJUai! 1 J S-X J' jVx^ (X' !l J ^XJJ J? JP* 

.! Jy- j-XJI f I jXl - Y . eyXj Xy>X ^ «V 4 V- ~ '- , '^ 1 J* - 

j j^ji_, _ .u ji .ix-i Jy- aJu-j J jX j>» j* jt *j iijbi jisi £»y*i' yj ‘ r u " 
..^ j ^juvi. . j>J' xUy- jp xx j ^wX j> j^.i - r u ^ 4jU:;l 
,j _ r . # s^uii X-»-uX j .u‘ j.' £* j . « 0;^Xi * jijU i) 

^ J 1 I 3 U }j))j . X-yX' ^X s>- XI Jbjjl y^!b t jb_,J y^/tj 

■ i oiJI jl i.lji J.J X_> . l( yXi Oii 11 A)X j >«r ^X ; ‘ ^ <i 


s> oUX' 4^3 5^1 '-u* Jl yXI ^l>l ^ *iJ& I > 

j jl ; XI Jo XX -1 ^ yXi j oirull 3yl j:i!l : J Wl ■ v^XNl AiXill 


XbiJ . jvXd' o 3} s f J±S\ XJb ^*1 } k yXI Jy Jy*^’ j!' *X" XJ 

jo yl jyjj . oljl Ojili x ^b^l J*) -CP XijU Xa>X k tS^y !' X y 1 

Ij, Sp“>UI J_,X oyJ-. . S;,>-> ! J'-'J 1 j' Xj -X 3 b L^X_, XliJ jL^ j' 

Xlyr XJ jl' 3 tv , : ^cil Jy- yXil Xyil - t . xij (X^' X. XX • X^-j 
CU._,XI Jp ^‘UH ^-u.)! -uiy^ (I XX Jl a]U)\» J ^"bLl : JJbl' . ^ ^X 1 '' 

Xbll. ^dl ,^U a*c: J ^bJI ^Ul y\ : JW'. SXMl j* jXXJl Jl Xy^il aO^,, 

. yX Jp ;«it!l y< ^Ul^ t ^Xl *c5jX jp Xci^Jl J aJXj^ X jj oy»UJI 

X X' Jl' -yiJI li» j 3 . >3*3 J* C U } ^ :S '' ^ "' C:'^' 

• ;XJ jjjJI jo 2 i-%i\ XX 3 ^1 jX XXJI iiyLb • J> b " V O 1 ^ 1 ' ‘^* AI Z/+* 

Jitll j>lil il k XLXVl JP -Cy jjXl Jp f3?y* J *3 «1—a—<aX'n ajX J i y-~XI ^3 J>l . iy“*^ 

jb-XI ^U!I : ^iUI . aJL-a- jUXJ nJ^-3 ^XJI j A-*X ^>-3 i'jix a Jil Jp <uy.x 
P-X’l JX-I ley (( XX 3 i) J JbryLl Ji‘ ij n X XXJl » ajX J 

Xuj jkiUl jUJI j'Jbl Xj> yXJI p ykP y^X jx^jl pX-j . X^ ,UaJI X « Xj'y » J 
Swll »JU J JX-UI Jr* jyi jy!l i-U j* : jU*P^I -X)l - o . X x*l! ^X 1 
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c jLaV^fi J ydb ^aI^j £jJaU <J ^ dJj c Jaiil -bob Jyj ^ ^ 

. pip ^LJ] kbtj aCp ydb o jSjko ^yi\ jt ^-1 ^ 

La aJ) jJm\ U jli * cjdjil l^pb.\p ^1 bUCai! ^Icid <^odxj! oJll ^^o^dl ijp. ^ j./>^1 1 . <^ \ 
AjUUJb JbUdl s—jbS\Ji J^C* ClU . aJI jlfijl old! CdJI j! C-jl j C .«» .U IJI>. \/i 

jj^ &OJ-l ck^Jl kk* JJ>- l*lT J J y> yJl J y^2P J AlUa^lj . 

J>bl jk — daiil 13 a Jk J 4 •- 'J* jljJl vJj y£ j31 OLj j>Ji ^ ^ •, 

, 1--> Ji 3 IJbjJ " 

Olk^kkil ^Op dj . kykdl^ l$l« r^Jal! v oUall J ^Jap ^*_kJjAi *ljs d . 

^ybi -d L^Vl dj] jd> *d kd j»il Jr 4 a-P ^ . ao jia>t^ o ^Cp a1>o j; ,^ l;- „ i -i 
J v «bj Ail J) w jy')i\ ,vl j dWykd C-U^lT w ^LJsdi ~uJb I j3J& jJUl Jp Ai>o ^.h ; ,J,[ 
b^ jr^i jbijlS^ ^Lkl Jl>*„4 j! o yy>o jl CaJl jJ L^kl LaJl- l^lil doCl 

— ~UJl A >-y Cj IS*" JJli A^Svijt j^p Coy 4jl Jjo J3 dLk> . j y CC v 1 

^jky j! ^p^ j . d-dJl jLS3' J3 aJ ^k> d ^L-l J,l cbc ^J>o-U - 

oJJjk jli — ^jjl dl y U y—>o — jAltt t Jp b^ pyj Jp A>c^l4 _ Lkbk 

‘ J^*“ 4 k ^>U.b jgv- *>b»bxo b>t^.c jk 1 *-*V L- 

'3^& k«5 V /v*jil y ^C> Alv-lo J cJdkl JU.’ 

*" 'w ^ Sr S_- SL. '’ - -' 

. libw^^ ^ 4xlo>«.ll Cji j> Aj jJiS I C J ^k" ^ ^ » U>Vl>- ‘y,« '3s> <5 • C- 4 

0 jUUT Ai>y7 0 ki Jjdo A^Uo • cdi jb 7-Uk' j JUdl oyl ^ jj> IC*-< 

Nb Ajjb w ^di jyib ^>- ,J,d^ j^>-^i b/ J ^bLC J^i\ * >_.ICJI Lu U«C jJ 1 

bLk-flb^ C->Lj ^y* jtS' fi-lo C '_d^il wUl j . O^Cb>“ ^/b y^*i 

Ckj! oICj y Jl^ip'Vl I ; ^pbpb OkcxC« c aJLC^.* Uyo 0jSsJ wb-.l>* 4 >«j ys- 

Jbk ^wll AJC-J ^ j^Lul b LsO-^ 1 y! — v—>^xll Js Udi U J^^2J lT Jibl AwaC " — a j C- 4 d' 1 *' ! 

^ -be!' ^jb j CUi bbkdS C.ICiC" — JiJ' Cp>j J! okiClll kuk 
bldbail li JjCxJI a-p j *wyl Cbjjj w lfo> jjb^lJi ^ \lr*^ AjJuak bbod 1 o^U' 

Ioa j| JUb jl jkl ^ aIC] 1 ^Jp l^oli jSy ji AiJb w»! ^ SjyidJ ‘-kbcl 1 

w ^ ^5 id j vk^jil j Ik br . ^L-L-Vl kCc!( blCwlI ol j-cp c^b* ^ 

J bbkdl d^:>l y vd^t-y ciJl l jP aJI Jo 5 

jl CCp j»waj AjU w AklScll blkull ^L-l ^Jp Ai!^ a^151 w y^dSsil 13 a JU * k^ 1, / 
o yA^.Jl Xp ^^bl jyjb )) w>ld jx>o jA'i 1 LIa ji. cll3 y* J S‘\ U jj y I S '^_ c~ 

yi*a>*lA yJlU o [S3^ . C ^xjl OiJt C.jb J jo-b J5\J J^UJi a^>- _J1 u r-d jd; ; Jd 
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Jlki jjt 



<S^ OUUU ^ j>)j * J;;^' ^'j 4 V^y 

j^Vl 3 *jp £»b ^JJI 5 jo^ill c-->-3 ^ 3 j >1 j . yJ J y3l uN aL^UI' J' a;UU» 
^ jl *3 l £3 ^jJ-bVb jjb-j!l jt» ji Jjtj . APOjU OijUl^Nl Jp jbj 3li-Vtj AA«i^Jl 

^ jj £ <31 Jpl Jjib jl£j J>-Jl Jp 4^* <J* 3 y>-t J" J — p 'y" 

jjf\% k a 3 V 1 J Jplyi)b jOJi (( **>lJ3l Ajw? *lSJ-l )) aJ3j J Jjbj ti^' JO**" *3 j^'-J * 

3 JV 1 jl>o j )) vybS" yJ>-3 Jyl J>' 0 y>- Jd'J . y^'j '*-bO>- b33x* 

j.*U sjlpU* 3jy j* JaiMl 3jb jj^i o' ^y 5 *>y^ 3i ^y t^iJi « v-^LiJI 

jySJ ^> J: p /opj 3131j ^3-Vl jp oJjU y-31 fO*j v-JU»j £t3^1 33 

^f j,_ l yOil ^3j yUJl 33 j £y» 0 ^' f 3 ^ O^^SL c£'jj VJ3~' 

jj JyJl yjJlj jbjJl y31 0 ?. }?*J * yOJl obo y'-^' 3 ^p l£^' ^J jtf' f 

* ~3l3b Jl *j JwJjiNl jp 4J £*3 a!3j y5** oil j;j3jJl j . obTl>*U 33 j%-^i ^ 
j(i yJail )) *—>b>" <—>-3 3-3 j>J . yyi-lj y^oiNl j> li'oji <3UJ' <3jo" (Jp bjU>-i 
<j 3 yoil « w-j*il J^~ <J yyll )) y ->-3 Oy> jj! j . y^-b^/l ^xjjb Aijbtii 3^^/° ^'j' 
„ v ; jp 3tyj o 7 bj u 3^>31 jl ^tj 1 a* lS 33ji' 

^■bJail pjU-^ . ^ 3 #^ i J >% ^* b jlS JO^ jjjj . <uill 0 ^^ l^baol 13 o\!>>3 

S) x £>\ v^yjl 3 liJl j\j! j*^ ^3UaLu^jNi j 4 3 131 j o3i aJj 3J1 33b jo ( 50 I 1 
-.31 3!'l ^ ^pUJ] JbJLi ^ 3 jw> a31 3/ J}>\ 3bkl O *>^3.1 jri Jp v^U-lj ^P j3 

,3'l JL<p wUp ^ bil l iu ^iai ,f *b _/3Jl AJ _^>3l )) J *4^3 jl bp «—> Jj>uj j*~S \j 

■.:1! 1 oUUj'yi Jjl JUj i 3J^' Jjbj^j . ^ ^*3J' bb3 j jJ C~>^y u^" 

!**>j o Jj A^jbJl jljdJl 3 Jl ^3 3j . 3yJ'j ^3lj j-^* J <3 ; 43- ,j-J3Vl (J 
v;/> ^Ul Jl S 3 ^J 1 J jy ;i j 3bjJl ol JJ .1 j- Ojo'oJJl 3 3Ui jlSj . ol j>. js> 

3 : J ^yjbll y'Vb 3 03Jl J ybj ^jjib jUj U J blxJj c-jyib ybJ 03 \S* 

‘j jl : pA c AjJLaJI aSJJ-I j l^yl ^b>- j 3>«Jb 3Jj^' 0y3b 133^3 

5 jJ jl ^UJlj , j aJlp ^1 yl -ip'3Ji' 

3J1 jl jjlj . A^^oJbj v.*^' ^a! (^iil c>3 jNl y3 j >1 j . o\J jbl j j 53 jlT ^i5l 

‘ 0 j_j ^ 3 ^oil joVl J^'^ • O Jr^ jba^^fl ^jb*^* ^p 3>P 3"^' 

.yitllj . Uiilil ap! ^)i -io>j y jlA) l JiJl J a^ 3 ^py v ^-3J J ^ry jj^:' 

• Ji>>-^' 3^'y (^31 j3 -g]l 

^ • J*\ill jyjl J AjJujl ASyjJ 3U1 oj3>- J>N t-v3U Lb 3! jU 

J jUil wLi>- ^ 3 J oyap 3Ji> J LiiU^* ^d*^' J 4 (J^ ^j3>- J^' J1*1>* 

^ Ja§j TojJb- bbyO ^3Jl 3 Jp j AjyOJl A^ili j jj£j J oy'j 3i^' Jp 3 

^ yJlj ^kJl ap 3 J jl _ ao* 13 y J-j 3j — (jljj t L*b !A3 yJ'j y3ll 
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Arabs was to preserve Greek science against the time when Western \\ lin 
should awake from his slumbers of the Dark Ages. AH societies destroy p ; . Us 
of their heritage and preserve the rest. What can be said with assurance is U Ult 
the Arabic-writing cultures of the medieval Middle East supported scieutilu 
work more widely and more intensively than any of the societies which pre¬ 
ceded them. Many of the findings of their scientists were transmitted to oth n 
regions and contributed directly to the further advance of the subject. ()th,, 
Arabic discoveries were lost, to reappear elsewhere independently. It M) 
happened that none of these achievements touched off an explosive accretion 
of knowledge remotely comparable to what followed the invention of \] H > 
infinitesimal calculus. Nevertheless, the Arabic scientists made significant 
contributions in all the fields they cultivated, and they were the best of then 
age. We can hardly ask for more. 
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geography, the Tab did, translated into English by Jamil Ali (Beirut, 196/ 
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enon. In the course of the centuries, a number of astronomers set themselves* 
the task of replacing the Ptolemaic models with others which would ,> u t | )e 
one hand, satisfy all the conditions imposed by Ptolemy’s observations iiiu;l uc i.- 
ing retention of the (‘quant property) but which would conform to the uniform 
circularity requirement cited above. The successful efforts along these li lUs 
seem to have been inaugurated by NasTr al-DIn al-Tusi (fl. 1270) who noticed 
and exploited the curious fact that if any circle rolls inside another circle twier 
the size of the lirst, any point on the first traces a diameter of the second. The 
work of Nasir al-DIn and his associates at Maragha was continued by tint of 
I bn al-Shatir (fl. 1350), muwaqqit at the cathedral mosque of Damascus, hi 
particular, the latter developed a lunar model which approaches much moic 
closely to reality than did that of Ptolemy. 

The various devices originated by lbn al-Shatir and the Maragha scientists 
cropped up again, in Western Europe, in the work of Copernicus. The nniv 
basic change in the Copernican planetary system is the readoption <>i the 
ancient Greek concept of a heliocentric (rather than a geocentric) unixnse. 

9, Observational Astronomy 

Scientilic observation of the heavens by Arabs commenced early in the ninth 
century, and rapidly reached a high level of intensity, from the lirst, the i\|><s 
of phenomena observed were quite varied: Meridian transists of the sun urn* 
used to determine the lengths of the seasons and the characteristics of' the solar 
motion. The same findings, as well as transits of fixed stars, served to Ii\ the 
terrestrial latitudes ol important Localities. Annular eclipses were first reported 
by Arabic astronomers. Planetary positions, especially conjunctions between 
a pair of planets, or between a fixed sta*‘ and a planet, were employed to cotied 
the mean motion parameters inherited from Greek and Indian sources. 

for about a hundred years the bulk of this activity was carried on in Baghdad 
(or the second capital, Samarra), although several series of observations wete 
made from Dayr M avail, on a mountain overlooking Damascus. By die 
beginning of the tenth century, observers were busy in centers stretching I com 
Egypt through Central Asia. Among them the work of lbn Yuri is at Eaiio 
and al-BIruin at Gliazna (in modern Afghanistan) was outstanding. 

At first the instruments used were copies of Hellenistic inventions: the 
astrolabe, the quadrant (fixed and portable), the armillary sphere, and so on. 
In the course ol time, new instruments were invented for special purposes. l' ()! 
instance, the Damascene astronomer al-TJrdl (fl. 1260) constructed a d< \id 
having two quadrants, rotating in a vertical plane, for the simultaneous oi>st i 
vation of the horizon coordinates of two stars. 

By the eleventh century there was a tendency to design ever larger and hug 11 
instruments in order to gain precision by increase of size. Al-Khujandi at 
Rayy (near modern Tehran) built a massive mural quadrant for in' 
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altitudes at meridian transit. In the thirteenth century an equally impressive 
!Illira J instrument was part of the equipment at the Maragha observatory. 
The apogee of this development was reached in 1430 at Samarqand, where the 
^duated arc on which readings were taken, still in existence, has a radius of 
about forty meters. 

As the size of the instruments increased, so also did the numbers of scientists 
aU( { artisans assembled at the various sites. Hence it came about that the 
^tronomical observatory, in the full sense of a permanent institution with 
buildings, professional staff, and library, first came into existence in the Islamic 
world of the Middle Ages. 


ill. Assessment 

Him* are many reasons why an essay of this sort an attempt at a quick survey 
da large field must be unsatisfactory. To asseverate that sections may be 
mikilanced because not all sources have been considered is to make a valid 
urn naive understatement. To begin with, hundreds of Arabic scientific works 
ivhich are known to have existed have since disappeared. Al-Birum alone 
i\'iote over a hundred and forty-eight books and treatises, of which less than a 
mini are extant. Bnt of the latter, only about a half have been published, 
which brings us to the second point. It is that the great bulk of the available 
manuscript masses have not been read in modern times, much less edited or 
'tudied, A great deal of work has been done with these materials over the 
just century and a half by isolatid scholars in many countries (hut including 
miy lew Arabs). This, however, is only the beginning, and the present state 

knowledge has many gaps. For instance, a file has been built up containing 
ill attested and dated astronomical observations known to have been made 
from 800 A.D. to 1450. For the first two centuries the file has over 140 entries, 
for a like stretch of two centuries beginning with 1085, there are no obser¬ 
vations shown at all, after which entries resume, yet this period included the 
foundation of the Maragha observatory and the lifespans of many able astron- 
oinn s. Wc are limited by the contents of those few sources which have been 
exploited. 

finally, necessary restrictions of space insure that the picture shall he grossly 
Complete. Nothing has been said about number theory, geometry, median- 
1( d computers, or mathematical geography, yet in all these subjects substantial 
•fo’abio contributions were made. The effect of space limitations is aggravated 
,J y the complicated nature of science itself—an author must decide whether to 
ex P ( ‘nd half his stint in setting up a topic for the non-specialist reader, or to use 
iec hnical terms and hope for intelligibility. 

Alien all mental reservations have been made, it is still possible to draw 
d general inferences from what has been set down in this essay. There need 
De no laboring of the conceited notion that the providential function of the 
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By varying the angle of incidence of the ray Kamal al-Din was able to explyj 
the formation of both the primary and the secondary rainbows as combination* 
of refractions inside the droplet and reflections from its surface. At almost tin 
same time, and by using almost the same techniques, one Theodoric of Freiberg 
independently arrived at the same conclusions. 

8. Theoretical Astronomy: Planetary Theory 

The developments sketched in Section 6 were undertaken principally to enable 
astronomers (and astrologers) to reckon efficiently with distances and relations 
on the celestial sphere. For many centuries, the most stimulating objects of 
scientific attention on this imaginary globe were the planets, the ‘‘wandering 
stars**, which move slowly from west to east overhead even as they, with thr 
fixed stars, arc swept rapidly in the opposite direction by the sphere’s daily 
rotation about the celestial north pole. Their motion is intriguing because 
periodically the planet seems to stop and back up among the fixed stars, later 
to resume its forward motion. The prediction of a given planed s position at 
any particular time is the basic object of planetary theory. 

We hav e already seen (in Section 1) that a fair approximation to the planet’s 
motion may be arrived at by considering a pair of circles, a smaller one (the 
epicycle) whose center, S\ slides along the circumference of the larger ohr 
deferent). Let a point, /*, on the epicycle also rotate. Then, if T’s rate u! 
rotation is properly set, as seen from 0, the deferent center, it will periodically 
advance, and then retrograde like a planet. It is convenient here to introduce 
a modern concept, that of a vector , an entity having both magnitude and 
direction represented by a directed lint', segment. Now OP , a variable vector, 
is the (vector) sum of the steadily rotating constant-length vectors OS and SI* 
The motions of OP serve only as a first approximation to those of am planet 
because its successive backward sweeps are all identical whereas the retrogra- 
dations ol an actual planet vary in size and duration depending upon the pan 
of the sky in which they occur. Sometime before the beginning of our era it 
had been discovered that such variations could be introduced into the media- 
nism by displacing the deferent a small distance from 0 to a fixed point, say T 
thus making the deferent eccentric with respect to the earth, which vas 
regarded as stationary at the center of the universe. 

In some such form as this, planetary theory was carried to India, where it 
received important modifications. Meanwhile Ptolemy made a drastic im¬ 
provement in the system by inventing the famous equant device. He i calm'd 
that very good correspondence between observation and theory could d 
obtained by placing a point along the prolongation of EO so that 0(1 
and then demanding that S so move that its velocity be constant as observe 
from the equant Q, rather than from the deferent center 0. 

At the court of the Sasanian Empire, the seat of which, at Ctcsiphom ' v ‘ ls 
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vC r\ dose to the site of the future Baghdad, astronomy and astrology were both 
cultivated. Strangely enough, although Ptolemy^s Almagest was known to the 
Sasanians, Indian astronomical doctrines seem to have been preferred. Hence 
j t came about, perhaps because the first Abbasid scientists tended to be of 
Iranian extraction, that the earliest Arabic astronomy was non-PtoJemaie, 
iUl d a mixture of Sasanian and Indian materials. At present we are unable to 
which was which, or, for that matter, how much of what survives consists 
( ,i early Arabic accretions. The difficulty arises partly from the paucity of 
sources, but partly from our knowledge that some scientific documents went 
directly Horn Sanskrit into Arabic. Whatever its origin, until about the year 
HO, Arab astronomical operations tended to be composed of a mass of ill- 
articulated rules and algorisms of an arithmetic or trigonometric character, 
the u nd erlying geometric models being well concealed behind the verbiage. 
Proofs of the validity of operations are lacking, and there is no direct connection 
between observation and theory. Typical of this period are the Zij al-Shah, 
an Arabic version of one of the Sasanian royal canons; the Sindhind, a trans¬ 
lation of the Sanskrit Brfdimasphutasiddhanta; and the astronomical tables of 
al*Khwarizmi. Only the last of these is still extant, and it in a late and altered 
Latin recension. 

Coinciding with the career of al-Battanl (fl. 890) there ensued an influx of 
nmk on a much higher level, in which the Ptolemaic models were applied with 
lull rigor and understanding, current observations being used to improve the 
parameters of the system. This type of approach was dominant for the next 
hw v centuries. 

Concomitantly with full acceptance of Ptolemaic astronomy there existed 
also a stratum of criticism, based not only upon divergences between prediction 
and observation, but mainly upon Ptolemy^s violation of certain philosophical 
preconceptions. There were savants who insisted upon holding fast to the 
Aristotelian dictum that the celestial machinery consists of a set of nested 
uiiicentric spheres, and that any planetary motion must take place on the 
urlace of one of these spheres. This assumption flies in the face of reality, 
; mco it demands that each planet forever be at a fixed distance from the earth. 
Attempts of such individuals as al-Bitrujl (fl. 1180) to work out a planetary 
'Acory conforming to these requirements must be adjudged grotesque failures, 
' or they take no real cognizance of the essential complications the problem 

presents. 

A much less restrictive notion is the requirement that any celestial motion 
niust be the resultant of a combination of uniform circular motions. In modern 
terminology it is equivalent to setting the planet upon the endpoint of the last 
H vtor of a linkage of constant length vectors, each rotating with constant 
Aguiar velocity. This idea had been pervasive since high antiquity, and to it 
ftolemy himself gave lip service. He did not, however, hesitate to violate it in 
^ Cr to obtain close correspondence between theory and the actual phenom- 
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Arabic (or from Sanskrit to Middle Persian to Arabic) the Muslims f 0Un 
primitive' tables of half the chord of twice the arc, now known as the sine. Th 
use of the sine of the complement, the cosine, followed hard thereafter. Slutdo\ 
tables, giving the time of day as a function of the shadow cast on level gro lln( 
by a vertical stick, were very ancient and widespread. In the course of ii m , 
such tables were calculated on the basis of more abstract and precise assump 
tions. For the independent variable, the difficult and vague notion of time <> 
day was replaced by an angle (say, the altitude of the sun). As soon as thi: 
was done the cotangent (thence the tangent ) function had been born. The dau 
of this event cannot now be assigned, but the earliest extant tangent ant 
cotangent tables are Arabic. The name common to the two functions, rjh 
“shadow”, witnesses to their origin. The same general remarks apply to tin 
less common secant, qutr al-gill (hypotense of the shadow) and cosecant functions. 
By the beginning of the tenth century all six of the now classical trigonometric 
functions had been defined and tabulated, and the fundamental relations 
connecting them had been explored. Their availability drastically simplified 
trigonometric computations. 

It should be stated that the medieval versions of the functions differ from 
their modern counterparts to this extent, that the radius, R say, of the circle 
used in defining them was not unity, as is now the case. At least two indi¬ 
viduals, aJ-BTrun? and Abu al-Wafa", realized that putting R 1 would sa\r 
time in computing, since R not 1 implies frequent multiplication or division 
by R. However, since usually R was put as sixty, the base of the sexagesimal 
system, no more actual labor was involved (for sexagesimal computations' 
than multiplying or dividing decimals by ten. 

An example of the transition from the calculus of chords to trigrmornetn 
proper is the “rule of four quantities'" 

sin a I sin a' — sin c / sin c\ 

connecting the hypotenuses and one pair of homologous legs of two right spher¬ 
ical triangles in which a pair of acute angles (A and A’) are equal. Here the 
customary convention is followed of using capital letters for angles, and die 
corresponding small letters for opposite sides, with C - C* — 90°. F u ‘ 
material has moved away from the calculus of chords to the extent that triangles 
and the new sine functions are employed, but as yet functions of the triangle* 
angles have not appeared. 

An example of trigonometry in the full sense of the word is the elegant 
theorem of sines: 

sin a sin b sin c 

sin A sin B sin C 

which involves functions of sides and angles of any spherical triangle whatcu i- 
Priority for the discovery of this theorem was disputed in the tenth ceiuut} 




brtween Abu al-Wafa'', Abu Nasr Mansur, and al-Khujandl. 

Trigonometric theory was developed in direct response to the needs of 
astronomers involved in computing distances and directions upon the celestial 
sphere. As a result, all of the discoveries noted above were presented in treatises 
on astronomy and as being incidental to that subject. In 1260, however, 
Xasn* al-DIn al-TusI completed a book, th r.Shikl al-qita\ in which trigonometry 
u as brought forth with no necessary reference to astronomy. This marked its 
emergence as a branch of pure mathematics. Later on, building upon its firm 
Yrabic foundations, Western European mathematicians added important 
theorems to the structure. Eventually, with the discovery of complex numbers 
and the relation between the trigonometric and the exponential functions, it 
was seen to be an integral part of the theory of functions of a complex variable. 

7. Mechanics and Optics 

Neither in ancient nor in medieval times did the subject of physics proliferate 
;is did both mathematics and astronomy during the same periods. However, 
m two branches of the subject, statics and rainbow theory, Arabic scientists 
did independent work which deserves mention. 

Archimedes discovered the fact that when a solid object is immersed in a 
liquid it loses weight to the extent of the weight of the liquid it displaces. A 
succession of investigators including Khayyam, Abd al-Rah man al-Khazini 
.11. 1140), and the ubiquitous al-BIrunl perfected ingenious instruments, types 
ofiulances, which would exploit this principle in order to give quick tests for 
the purity of samples of gold and other precious substances. A variant form of 
fliis balance enables an assayer to determine very quickly the proportions of 
two metals present in an alloy, when it is known that only these metals arc 
present, but where their quantities are unknown. In connection with these 
’nstruments, tables of the specific gravities of many common substances were 
prtpared and published. 

The Egyptian physicist and mathematician I bn al-Haytham wrote a book 
optics which was early translated into Latin and which deeply influenced 
buiopean studies for some centuries. In it he examined the nature of light and 
1,1 particular the properties of reflection and refraction, both studied since the 
tnne of Euclid. Ibn al-Haytham applied the focus-reflection property of 
parabolas to the construction of burning mirrors. His work was extended by a 
C(, nain Kamal al-DIn al-Farisi (fl. 1300) who was thereby led to consider the 
Problem of rainbow formation. He realised that the phenomenon is the ctimu- 
lativ(' effect of sunlight falling upon large numbers of minute spherical droplets 

water suspended in the air. In order to discover precisely what happened 
u nder these circumstances, he conceived the brilliant expedient of hanging in 
a darkened room a large spherical glass vessel filled with water. Ho then 
Emitted into the room a narrow beam of light so as to fall upon the sphere. 
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so doing, however, their efforts were restricted to the finding of positive, rr a l 
roots. Their task was complicated by the following considerations. Nowadays 
all quadratic equations are subsumed under the general form 

ax 2 -f- bx + c ~ 0 (a not 0), 

where the coefficients b and c may be positive, negative or zero. A soliuj,, n 
for it in terms of a , b , and c is at once a solution for all. But for the ancients 
having no negative numbers, the equations 

x 2 = 5.x*, a 2 = 5, a 2 4- Iffy = 39, a 2 m 3.v 4 4, and a 2 -j 21 ]()\, 

are examples of five different types of equations which require five diHerein 
rules for solution. Such rules are given by ah Khwarizmi; they follow the process 
now known as completing the square”, and are apparently regarded as arith¬ 
metical operations performed upon numbers. Accompanying the rule for 
each type is a proof, given in strictly geometric terms. In the case of the Jan 
of the five type examples shown just above, the proof consists of a demonstration 
that the rule for solution, when treated geometrically, results in the construction 
of a square and a rectangle. One side of the rectangle equals a side of the 
square; the other has a given magnitude (here 10), and the area of the rectangle 
exceeds that of the square by a given number of unit squares (here 21}* 

How many of al-Khwarizmi’s methods, if any, originated with him and hr 
contemporaries we cannot say. At any rate, in his work is presented the eailieM 
known treatment of the quadratic in one unknown which is at once: exhaust i w\ 
reasonably rigorous (for its time), and numerical in inception. 

The polynomial equation next, in line after the quadratic is, of course, 4<' 
cubic. Isolated examples of cubics turned up in Greek times and in the Middle 
East prior to the eleventh century, and some of these were solved. It remained 
for Khayyam to attempt to do for these what had already been accomplished 
for the quadratic, i.e., to classify all types of cubics, subject to the same ground 
rules as al-Khwarizmfs (no negative terms; suppressed terms require' special 
treatment), and to present a solution and a proof for each type. The joh i (,i 
the cubic is vastly more formidable than that for quadratics. The general 
cubic 

ax 2 4- bx 2 4- cx 4- d = 0, 

has four terms instead of three, and the number of distinct (iinn-degem-.-* 1 ' 
types comes to fourteen instead of five. The number of dimensions in dm 4 V ‘ 
metric interpretation goes up by one—for instance, a term 5 a 2 is to be thought 
of as equivalent to a rectangular parallelopiped having the unit septan* LS 
base and a height of five, and so on. 

It is quite clear from KhayyanEs writings that he, like al-Khwarizmi, though j 
of equations as arising from numerical as well as geometrical relations, am 
that he would have preferred solutions in terms of arithmetic operation- 
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This he was unable to do, and he had recourse, not only for proofs, but also for 
solutions, to the operations of geometry. In so doing he followed the example 
0 f Archimedes (11. 250 B.C.), and applied the theory of second order curves 
• conics) worked out long before his time. 

Whenever a right circular cone is cut by a plane the resulting section is a 
oouir. These curves have many curious metric properties. For instance, if 
the scale is properly chosen, the length of the normal dropped from any point 
on a parabola to the axis is the square root of the distance from this perpen¬ 
dicular to the vertex. Khayyam’s general technique was to express the require¬ 
ments of any type of cubic as the combination of two properties. He would 
then draw two conics, each one having the property that any point on it satisfied 
one of the two required conditions. Then the point (or points) of intersection 
ot the two curves, if any, satisfied both conditions and yielded a solution of the 
equation. 

In this manner he systematically disposed of all fifteen types, although 
occasionally he made mistakes in investigating the possibility of (real and 
positive) roots. Tn particular, he failed to observe that a cubic may have 
three such roots. 

Tt was not until the sixteenth century that a group of Italian mathematicians 
uc.ceeded in exhibiting a purely algebraic solution for the general cubic; in 
the nineteenth century Abel proved that the general quintic and all highei 
polynomial equations are impossible of solution by algebraic means. 

It is important to state that Arabic advances in algebra were made without 
tin* symbolic repiesontations which are now regarded as the hallmark of the 
'uhjcct. The equations in KhayyanTs work are all written out in words. The 
Spaniard al-Qalasadi (c. I486) employed a very compact system of signs, but 
not a calculus of symbols. 

f >. I ngonometry 

fiiis subject, the study of the plane and spherical triangle, was essentially a 
neation of Arabic-writing scientists, and it is the only branch of mathematics 
°1 which this statement can be made. Prior to the rise of Islam, it had been 
possible to compute the magnitudes of any solvable plane or spherical figure 
hy use of the table of chords and the theorem of Menelaos (c. 100 A.D.). The 
tatter asserts a metric relation between six segments on any complete quadri- 
tateral, plane or spherical. In principle it is sufficient for all such problems, 
tail in practice it is often very difficult to apply. By enunciating a series of 
theorems, the proofs of which dated from Abbasid to Mongol times, the Arabic 
‘Wi’onomcrs freed their subject from dependence upon the complete quadri- 
taterai, replacing it by the much simpler triangle. 

These theorems employed other functions than the chord, the appearances 
( 4 which we now sketch. In the early treatises translated from Sanskrit into 
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where some pairs were irrational (equivalent to the modern Dedekind cut 
but the ratios were not regarded as numbers, and the arithmetic manipulation 
of such pairs presented difficulties. Magnitudes were thought of as being essen¬ 
tially geometric. 

Arabic work on the subject had the effect of bringing ratios, rational arid 
irrational, to the point where they were almost, but not quite, admitted to 
be numbers. By the Arabs, negative quantities were not generally discussed 
or regarded as numbers. In one passage Abu al-Wafa J speaks of negatives as 
“debts”, but this is an isolated instance. 

The very extensive Arabic computational activity sketched in Section :l 
above usually consisted of giving numerical expression to lengths of lines and 
arcs, more often than not irrational, and these practical applications doubtless 
impelled the mathematicians to examine the underlying logical implications. 
For whatever reason, a series of scholars, including al-Mahani (fl. 860 ), 1 habit 
ibn Qurra (fl. 860), al-Nairizi (fl.900), and Ibn al-Haytham, undertook to 
study the theory of ratios and proportions. In this they used not only the 
Eudoxian definition, but they also resurrected another, based upon continued 
fractions. Examples of continued fractions are 
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where, if the fraction terminates the ratio is rational, otherwise it is irratioiu • 
If two ratios have the same continued fraction expansions they are ' 
otherwise not. 

The poet c Umar al-Khayyam (fl. 1080) proved a series of theorems, ,un ' 
them the equivalence of the Eudoxian and continued fraction delimti< m 
equality of ratios. He then proceeded to prove the legitimacy of muhijU' • ■ - 
pair of ratios, an operation frequently required in trigonometry. And, M m ‘ 
of great interest, he eventually states that he is prepared to treat a ratio bttv' ( ^ 
magnitudes as a number, although he says, it is not really a number. 11" s,u 
attitude was taken by Nasir al-Dln al-Tusi (fl. 1250) considerably latci- 
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Arabic work in the foundations of geometry consisted largely of attempts to 
p roV e the famous Fifth Postulate of Euclid, the postulate of parallels. This 
asserts that if a pair of lines is cut by a third in such manner that the sum of 
t he interior angles on the same side of the transversal is less than two right angles, 
then the two lines will intersect if produced. For many centuries it was widely 
believed that this proposition could be proved as a consequence of the other 
postulates. "Proofs" were given by al-Jawhari (Baghdad, fl. 830), al-Nairizi 
Baghdad, fl. 900), and I bn al-Haytham (Cairo, fl. 1000). Of particular interest 
is one of two independent attempts made by Thabit ibn Qurra. He showed 
that in any quadrilateral in which two opposite sides are equal and both per¬ 
pendicular to a third, the remaining two angles are also equal to each other. 
He thus commenced the study of the "birectangular quadrilateral" to which 
the name of Saccheri (fl. 1700) was later attached. Later, both Khayyam and 
N'asir al-DIn pursued the same line of attack. In particular, Khayyam noted 
that these two equal angles of the quadrilateral must be either (1) acute, or 
2) right angles, or (3) obtuse. He then sought, by investigating the conse¬ 
quences of (1) and (3) to show that each was self-inconsistent and must be 
abandoned, for the postulate of parallels follows from (2). In so doing he 
succeeded, unbeknownst to himself, in proving a number of theorems in the 
now c lassical noneuclidean geometries. For, in fact, the adoption of either (1) 
or (2) does not involve a contradiction. If either one is assumed, a variety of 
geometry results which is just as valid as is that of Euclid, but which is funda¬ 
mentally different. For instance, Khayyam showed that if (3) is assumed, it 
then follows that the sum of the angles of any triangle exceeds two right angles. 
This is a theorem of Riemannian geometry (e.g. geometry on a sphere). 
However, realisation of the existence of these independent disciplines did not 
f 'ccur until the nineteenth century. 

A Algebra 

Although the word "algebra" comes from Arabic al-jabr , the subject itself 
l(m R antedates the rise of Arabic science. However, algebraists writing in 
Arabic made notable advances, mainly in the field of polynomial equations, 

expressions like 

x 3 - 10x 2 + 144 - 0. 

Here, the degree of the highest power of the variable being three, the equation 
18 a cubic. Equations of degree one are said to be linear; of degree two quad- 
ratH: ; four quartic, and so on. Any particular number which, when it replaces 
l * ic variable in the equation, gives the same number on both sides, is called 
ar °°t of the equation. E.g., six is a root of the cubic above. 

The best known early Muslim algebraist was Muhammad ibn al-Khwarizmi 
T- 830 in Baghdad). He and Ibn al-Turk (of uncertain date, but the same 
general period) gave complete discussions of the solution of the quadratic. In 
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ative ways of the human mind to state that most of the serious computhio- 
during the Middle Ages, and there was a great deal of it, was performed in p* 
bizarre mixed system sketched above. This is true of al-Biruni (fl. 1020) , mc j 
we have just seen that his contemporary Abu al-Wafaf, wrote a textbook of 
instruction in the clumsy verbal arithmetic. Yet both these individuals p os 
sessed remarkably powerful and original minds. 

The use of sexagesimals for writing large integers never completely disap¬ 
peared. It was customary to utilize them, for instance, in compiling tables of 
the number of days separating various calendaric epochs. But only occasional 
computers realized the advantages of performing all arithmetic operations 
upon sexagesimals as such. 

The case of decimal fractions is somewhat similar. Restricted instances of 
their use cropped up occasionally. In particular, the Damascene arithmetician 
Uqlidisi (11. 950) applied them rather freely, together with a mark, a “decimal 
point” to separate the fractional from the integer places. 

It remained, however, to Jamshicl al-Kaslh (11. 1420), late in our period, to 
work out sexagesimal algorisms and to define and apply decimal fractions in 
full generality. (An algorism is a procedural or computational form for solving 
a problem. The word is a Latin corruption of al-Khwarizmi, the name of a 
famous eighth century scientist of Baghdad. Especially since the rise of tin 
electronic computer, the word appears very frequently in modern mathematic, 
with the spelling now unfortunately firmly fixed as algorithm , hence by the 
naive confused with logarithm.) Al-KashEs work may have been inspired In 
his contacts with Chinese astronomy. The Chinese had used decimal fractions 
for a long time, in connection with metrological units. 

The use of iterative algorisms was widespread among medieval Aiabic 
calculators. To obtain some notion of what is involved, suppose that a certain 
algorismic procedure yields a result, x l9 which is not the desired solution of 
a problem, but which is a better approximation than the guess with which 
the process was commenced. Suppose further that when ay is fed back and the 
algorism repeated, an x 2 is obtained which is an improvement over a,. H * l 
sufficient number, n, of such iterations produces an x n which is close as wc 
please to the desired solution, the process is called a convergent iterative algorism- 

Such a procedure was exhibited by the Baghdad astronomer Habash af 
Hasib (fl. 830) to solve for x the transcendental expression 

a = a: -f b sin x, 

(later known as Kepler’s Equation), although Habash probably did not origi¬ 
nate the algorism. 

Al-Kashi devised a very neat iteration algorism for calculating the sine ol 
one degree of arc to any desired degree of precision. It converges so rapidh 
that each iteration generates one additional significant sexagesimal plaex 111 
the result. 
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He also worked out an iterative scheme for computing the famous number 
n0 w known as 7 c, the ratio between the circumference and diameter of any 
c j r ck\ Expressed in sexagesimals his result is 

2tu - 6; 16, 59, 28, 1, 34, 51, 46, 14, 50, 

where, as above, we use the commas to separate successive sexagesimal places, 
and the semicolon is the “sexagesimal point”. For the benefit of people unac¬ 
quainted with the “arithmetic of the astronomers”, he converted the result 
into decimal fractions as: 

2tt = 6.283 185 307 179 586 5, 
all the places of which are accurate. 

With the aid of these and other techniques the mathematicians of the Middle 
East were able to produce numerical tables of trigonometric and other func¬ 
tions with a reliability and precision unprecedented in their time. 


•/. The Foundations of Mathematics 


Ever since the fifth century B.C., investigations have been carried on seeking 
to clarify or to strengthen the basis upon which the edifice of mathematical 
theory has been raised. During the period with which we are concerned, such 
studies can be regarded as falling into two broad classes: generalizations of 
the concept of number, and the axiomatics of geometry. 

As for the first, it has been customary for a century or more to think in terms 
°* a hierarchy of varieties of numbers, each category of which includes all simpler 
varieties as special cases. There are the natural numbers (or positive integers), 
*>2,3,.. . ; the integers (positive and negative, with zero), . . .,-2,-1,0,1,2,. . . ; 
the rationals (or common fractions) like 2/3 and -10|, whose decimal represen¬ 
tations either terminate or repeat; and the reals, comprising all possible decimal 
^presentations. Among the real numbers are some whose decimal represen¬ 
tations neither repeat nor terminate. These are the irrationals. Other classes, 
r ’* numbers: algebraic, transcendental, complex, hypercomplex, and so on, 
nce d not concern us here. 


Hie Greeks, however, admitted as numbers only the positive integers. They 
operated freely with common fractions, but regarded them as ratios between 
llu nihers rather than as numbers themselves. This caused no essential diffi- 


cult ) r , since if one geometric magnitude, say, turned out to be a rational frac- 
ll ° na * I >art of another, numbers (i.e., integers) could be found measuring both 
Magnitudes, by the choice of a suitable smaller unit. However, they very early 
^covered the disturbing fact that ratios between geometric magnitudes can 
usijy he exhibited, e.g. the ratio of the diagonal to the side of any square (V 2:1), 
f)r which no common unit can be found. These are irrational. Eudoxus was 
Je to work out a rigorous definition of the relations between pairs of ratios 
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rulers. Frederick the Great of Prussia was in this respect very like a medieval 
Oriental monarch. 

Since sustenance for the scientist came primarily from government, there was 
close correlation between centers of political power and clusters of scientific 
activity. From, say, 750 to 850 Baghdad was the capital of an Abbasid Empire 
reaching from Spain well into India. To it was attracted a concentration of 
intellectuals larger than any at subsequent capitals, although, if the caliph 
moved to Damascus or to Samarra, or if' he went on a campaign he would j )e 
accompanied by astronomers of the entourage. At this time also the rate o{ 
output of mathematical and astronomical literature was probably higher than 
at any subsequent period in the Islamic world, although in terms of quality, 
perhaps the most significant work was done later. 

As parts of the empire were taken over by insurgent rulers, new centers of 
research sprang up at the various competing courts. The Iranian Iiuvid 
dynasty (932-1055) set up an observatory at Rayy (near modern Tehran!, 
and encouraged astronomical observations at Hamadan, Isfahan, Shiraz, and 
Baghdad as well. In Egypt the Fatimids were patrons of learning, to which the 
work of Ibn Yunis and Ibn al-Haytham bears witness. The first pat ion of the 
incomparable Abu Rayhan al-Blruni was the Shah of his native Khwarizm. 
But when Mahmud of Ghazna established hegemony over that part of Genual 
Asia, he demanded the delivery of BIrunI to grace his court. This demonstrates, 
incidentally, that the garnering of scientists from a defeated power is neither 
an American nor a Russian invention. The Ghaznavids yielded place to a 
second Turkish dynasty, the even more powerful Saljuqs, under whose patron¬ 
age Khayyam and others were enabled to work. By the time of the Mongol 
Il-Khans and the later Timurids, with their great observatories and attendant 
scientific staffs at Maragha (1259) and Samarqand (1430) respectively, Arabic 
was giving way to Persian as the language of science. 


3. Computational Mathematics 

As remarked above, the calculators of Abbasid times inherited two place-value 
systems for working with numbers—-sexagesimals and decimals. However 
the situation was more complicated than this bare statement would indicate 
For one thing, it was customary to employ sexagesimals for fractioyis only, and, 
following ancient Greek practise, to express integers in a non-place-vahn 
decimal notation. For instance, the array j IT uii which we may transude 
as 134; 48,21,6, stands jfor 134 + 48/60 + 21/60 2 + 6/60 3 . This usage i> 
almost as perverse as that of the modern astronomer, who would write the satne 
number, if it were degrees, as 134° 48' 21.1", with decimals at either end, ara 
sexagesimals in the middle! Note that the numeral symbols, sexagesimal aia 
decimal, are letters of the Arabic alphabet. 
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place-value decimal representation, on the other hand, represented integers 
■ il!1( j the numerals were modifications of the Indian forms (the same forms, 
^jfferently modified, are those now standard in the West, the so-called Hindu- 
Vra |,ic numerals). 

S; m p]e operations, like addition and subtraction, were easily carried out in 
t | K . composite alphabetical ( abjad ) system. But for more involved operations, 
multiplication, division, and extraction of roots, it was customary to convert 
l )f a bjad representation into a decimal integer obtained as follows. Consider 
j |t , denomination of the smallest sexagesimal fraction in the given number as 
i unit, and calculate how many of these are contained in the entire number. 
f m ' the number given above the result is 

m -ii (i.e. 29,118,066 thirds), arrived at by calculating 

6 

21 X 60 = 1,260 

48 x 60 2 — 172,800 

134 x 60*= 28,944,000 
29,118,066. 

This having been done with all the numbers involved, the computation 
proper would be performed, bearing in mind that, e.g., thirds times fourths 
held sevenths ; the square roots of sixths are thirds, and so on. Finally the result 
would be converted back into the mixed abjad form. 

Confusion seems worse confounded when we state that there existed simul- 
uuK ously a well-developed computus of common fractions, and that finger 
reckoning was widespread. Moreover, there persisted for centuries among 
scribes of the government bureaucracy a form of arithmetic in which numbers 
were invariably written out as words. To make things harder, there were strict 
canons of elegance which dictated that common fractions must be displayed 
aspiescribed combinations of proper fractions having denominators not greater 
than ten and numerators preferably unity. For the benefit of scribes anxious 
to get on in the government service Abu al-Wafa (fl. 980), who undoubtedly 
"as competent both in pure decimal and in sexagesimal computation, wrote 
" textbook in this arithmetic also. In it he showed how to obtain canonical 
"Ppioximations to non-canonical numbers. For instance, he showed that 
1 . 1 1 

+ g • y~ is a much better approximation to 3/17 than the commonly used 2/9. 

b is easy to be critical. Enjoying the benefits of hindsight we can say that: 
I) once the place-value concept was available it should always have been 
Ust ‘d, (2) do not mix bases—use pure sexagesimals or pure decimals, and 
h complete the decimal place-value system by trivially admitting the use of 
"A:mil fractions. We will sec that Islamic computational reform followed 
just these lines. Meanwhile it is an illuminating commentary on the conserv- 
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By definition, the exact sciences involve quantification and compmj n „ 
hence a practically indispensable condition for their existence is the availability 
of place-value numerals. Such a system had become the permanent poss^sioj 
of the human race already in Old Babylonian times, with the development ( f 
sexagesimal (base sixty) computation. Place-value decimals appealed h, 
India sometime during the first centuries of our era, probably inspired bv t| u . 
earlier sexagesimals. Both systems were available for Arabic science. 

As for the study of geometric forms, the mensuration of common plane and 
solid figures was known to the people of ancient Egypt and Mesopotamia 
alike. The Greeks raised this geometric lore to the level of a rigorous discipline 
by introducing the notion of proof. From their time on, a body of doctrine has 
been known as mathematics if and only if it consists of a sequence of prop¬ 
ositions obtained by logical deductions from a set of primitive assertions which 
are assumed to be valid. In Hellenistic and Roman times the computational 
and geometric traditions were combined to yield a calculus in which general 
figures of rectilinear segments in the plane, and great circle arcs on the spline, 
were solvable numerically. For such purposes the single reference table em¬ 
ployed was a column of sexagesimals giving the lengths of chords subtended 
by arcs of a standard circle. 

For much of the more advanced Greek geometry, no applications in th< 
physical sciences were found until modern times. This was the ease with mast 
of the manifold and beautiful properties of curves produced by the intersect iom 
of cones with planes. These same conics were, however, applied in pure mathe¬ 
matics itself, to the solution of algebraic equations. On the other hand, a 
great deal of mathematics was applied, but predominantly in one scieno. 
astronomy. For of all the proliferating disciplines which mathematics now 
nourishes, and which in turn stimulate mathematical research, only astrono¬ 
mical phenomena are susceptible of description in terms of the most crude 
mathematical apparatus. The same phenomena exhibit secondary properties 
sufficiently complicated to escape description by the primitive theory. Tin 
complications present a challenge to the astronomer to invent more subtle <>? 
more powerful mathematical models in which the phenomena may he sub¬ 
sumed. This accomplished, more inadequacies crop up, and the process con¬ 
tinues. 

Babylonians of the Sclcucid period developed extremely elegant methods im 
predicting planetary positions by the manipulation of number sequences. 
However, these had disappeared long before the rise of Islam, and are onl\ non 
being recovered from the cuneiform records. Contemporaries of theirs in tb 
eastern Mediterranean took over much of their observational data, but attacked 
the same problem from a different point of view. They sought to represent 
planetary motions by the actions of points travelling in circular orbits 
centers themselves revolved about larger orbits—a very good approximation 
to what actually occurs in the solar system if the earth is regarded as fixed. 
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\ n early version of this epicycle-eccenter variety of astronomy found its way 
India, probably along the heavily travelled monsoon trade route opened 
the Roman empire around the beginning of our era. There it received 
lugUv distinctive development. 

Meanwhile, in Alexandria, Ptolemy (fl. 150 A.D.) made fundamental modi¬ 
fications in the models, based on his own observations and those of his prede- 
L essors, and assembled the results in a systematic handbook later known as the 
ymagest. This work, the most original monument of ancient and medieval 
. c icnce, dominated astronomy for the next thirteen centuries. 

Tin: rulers of Sasanian Iran had Greek and Sanskrit scientific works trans¬ 
ited into Middle Persian, and subsequently Iranian savants made their own 
modifications to the theories thus encountered. It thus came about that nas- 
a *ut Arabic science sprang from a mingling of three sources, Iranian, Indian 
md Hellenistic, in roughly this order of incidence, and certainly in this order 
„! increasing importance. 

Such was the background of Arabic science. We next consider briefly 
:ke auspices under which it was carried on, and then discuss individually the 
iimlnpment of its several branches. 

1 Patrons and Centers of Learning 

Tiie institutions which have nurtured science and letters vary with time and 
Tut. Sometimes they have been religious, as in the temple complexes of 
friem Mesopotamia and the monasteries of medieval Europe. During the 
ust century and part of the current one science was cultivated primarily in 
siictt, semi-independent universities. Now it is the state which increasingly 
supplies the main backing for scientific research. This resembles the situation 
toing the sixteenth century, the Age of the Enlightenment, when the state, 
Msonilied by reigning monarchs, founded academies of science and competed 
1,r scholars to staff them. And the latter was very much like the practise in 
medieval Middle East, where almost invariably scientists were supported 
,} y and worked at the courts of the rulers of the time. 

Motives for this sponsorship are not clear. Nowadays power, both to destroy 
d11 ^ to build, stems directly from science, and the scientist is regarded with 
!es pcet. and fear. This was not the case in the Middle Ages, except to the 
txt( * ni that astrology was then taken seriously by many individuals in high 
Ntious. Any serious astrologer must be technically competent in astronomy, 
a,lc l conversely all astronomers were conversant with astrological doctrine, 
practical need to have astrologers at hand for consultation undoubtedly 
something to do with the support of science by princes. But probably 
basic was the general prestige accruing to a court which included poets, 
l ’Pliers, and theologians as well as civil and military officials—this com- 
J1Ilc d with a degree of genuine interest in things intellectual on the part of many 
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THE ARABIC HERITAGE 
IN THE EXACT SCIENCES 


E. S. Kennedy 


I. The Scientific Heritage of the. Ancient World 

Our task is to describe the body of scientific doctrine written down in Arabic 
and passed on to other cultures. The legal figure of speech implicit in the title, 
and implying a legacy, a testator, and a legatee, has its weaknesses. For ins- 
lance, a scientific theory once generated, would seem to be of interest in its 
imn right, whether it survived to influence succeeding generations or not. 
Nevertheless the notion of a legacy is useful, for if we arc to assess the science 
available at the end of a period, upon its bequeathal, it is reasonable to ask 
liow much of it was on hand at the beginning of the same period, and to what 
rMcnt the inherited scientific capital accrued in the hands of its temporary 
possessors. 

Hence we begin by sketching the state of the subject prior to the eighth century 
A.D., when science in Arabic began. In particular, it is necessary to indicate 
Ac levels reached in the study of number and abstract form, the mathematical 
underpinning of all the exact sciences, and the extent to which pre-Arabic 
mathematics was applied in investigating the physical world. 

The development of a place-value system for representing numbers was an 
Aiievement of importance comparable to the invention of the alphabet, to 
"™ch indeed it is closely analogous. Instead of spending years learning thou- 
san ds of different ideograms (as with Egyptian hieroglyphic, or Chinese), the 
student need master only the small, finite number of different symbols constitu- 
lln g the alphabet. He is then equipped to read and to write any word. Just 
A with a place-value number system, the acquisition of a set of different 
btnbols equal in number to the base (ten, for decimals) enables the calculator 
to display any number whatever. In contrast, a system without place-value 
SUf h as the Roman numerals) demands in principle either an infinite number 
' l|f different symbols if it is to permit the representation of an arbitrary 
^mber, or an intolerably cumbersome collection of symbols. 
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era (dawr). The creation of two independent posts, one dealing with rdigi ()U 
affairs and the other with temporal ones, would have resulted in the separate 
of religion from the state. This separation, if it had succeeded, might } nv 
prevented the Fatimid Empire from many internal troubles. The Ga]ip] 
would no more be considered by the non-Isma c ilis to be a sectarian Imam, am 
thus, it would be easier for them to pay allegiance to him. Also, it might hav< 
prevented the secessionist Isma c iJis as the Druzes and later on the Nizaris iron 
breaking away from the movement. 
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tomed to consider their Imams as having full legislative authority. They Wer 
not ready to accept the fact that the da c wa was accomplished and an Imam was 
no more needed. Facing this difficulty, al-Hakim resorted to an older tradition 
that of the Mustawdcf Imamate. 1 He appointed as heir presumptive a certain 
Abd ar-Rahim ibn Ilyas ibn Ahmad ibn al-Mahdl, a great grand-son of 
c Ubaydallah al-Mahdl, the first Fatimid Caliph. c Ubaydallah, as it is known 
was only a trustee or Mustawda c Imam descending from the famous Mavmfm 
al-Qaddah. 2 3 Moreover, in order to be more sure that this future Caliph 
would not claim the real Imamate, al-Hakim entrusted c Abd ar-Rahim only 
with the political power by appointing him Wali c Ahdal-Muslimin* while he 
appointed another person to deal with the creedal matters, and gave him the 
title of Wall c Ahd al-Mfmiriin . 

It seems that al-Hakim was willing to keep the post of Wall c Ahd al-Mu'mink 
confined only to the Isma c IlI religious circles, in accordance with the Ismaili 
adherence to taqiyya (concealment). For we do not see any historian men¬ 
tioning it other than Yahya ibn Sa c Id al-Antakl 4 who mentioned it rather off 
hand, attaching very little importance to it, and without any comment . Where¬ 
as, we find it mentioned more than once in the Druzc scriptures which state 
that the person entrusted with the post of Wall c Ahd al-Midminin is Abu Hisham 
c Abbas ibn Shu c ayb. 5 The name given by al-Antakl, however, does not coin¬ 
cide with that given in the Druze scriptures, though the surnames in both 
sources arc almost the same. 0 

The post of Wall c Ahd al-Muminin was purely a religious one. To understand 
that, we should understand first the difference between Islam and Imdti in 
Isma c Uism. 

Unlike the Orthodox Muslims, the Isma c ilis recognize seven pillars in Islam 
instead of five. The first volume of the famous book Da c a J im al-lslam by al- 
QadI an-Nu c man is a description of, and elaboration on, those pillars. 1 in' 
first of these seven pillars, al-Qadi an-Nu c man mentions, is Belief, (hion m 
Waldya ). The others are successively Ritual Purification ( Tahara ), Prayer 
(Salat), Alms Giving akdl ), Fasting ( Sawm ), Pilgrimage ( Hajj ), and Strife in 
God J s Way (Jihad). 


1 A Mustawdcf Imam (trustee Imam) is a person entrusted with the Imamate without beint 
himself the true Imam. 

2 Cf. B. Lewis, The origins of Isma'flism p. 72. 

3 Ibn Taghri Bardi, An-Nujum az-Z^hira, vol. 4, p. 235. 

4 Al-Antaki, Tarikh Tahya ibn Sa c id al-Anfdki, p. 220. 

R See Epistles XXVI and LXXIV of the Druze Compendium. 

fl Al-Antaki says: U j\ >.Vl *J* ^ li-1 flilj 

jjWl y* (3 jhj.ll lU ^ 

The word is inserted by mistake of the scribe. The surname (Abu Hashim) ynvui , 

al-Antaki, however, resembles that which is mentioned in the Druze sources (Abu llhhnn 
and most probably is a mistake of the scribe of either source. 
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Ille definition of Iman or Walaya can be derived from the following passage 
• (V al-QM* an-Nu c man in his book Da c dHm al-Islam} He says: ff We have 
related that the Commander of the Faithful C A1I ibn Abi Talib, God^s blessings 
j J{ . on him, was asked about Islam and Iman . He replied, Islam is acknowledg¬ 
ment iiqrdr ), and Iman is both acknowledgment and knowledge ( malrifa ). He 
to whom God makes known his own self, his prophet, and his Imam, and then 
j lf acknowledges such, is a Mu? min” The author of al-Majdlis al-Mustansiriyya 
saV s that knowing the Imam is the perfection of Iman. 2 Thus, the Mu c min is, 
(o the Isma c ilis, he who acknowledges the Imam. It follows that the Wall 
\\hd al-Mu'minin was confined only to the believers in the Isma c Ili faith. There¬ 
fore. his post was purely religious, while that of the Wall z Ahd al-Muslimin was 
temporal for it meant to deal with the rest of the Muslims, i.e., with the com¬ 
munity at large. After al-Hakim, the Wall z Ahd al-Mu'minin was to lead the 
JsniaTils in religious matters, by executing the religious legislation made by 
the previous Imams, whereas the Wall c Ahd al-Muslimin was to head the state 
and succeed al-Hakim in temporal matters. For this reason, we see that only 
the name of c Abd ar-Rahim ibn Ilyas was mentioned in the Khutba* as well as 
inscribed on coins and written on linen tissues. His name was mentioned 
together with that of al-Hakim, as it appears on a dinar as follows: 4 “ c Abdullah 
:t'tt waliyyuhu al-imam al-Hakim bi-Amrilldh amir al-mu'minin wa z Abd ar-Rahim 
:roli ahd al-muslimin ” On the linen tissues made in the workshops of both the 
public: (Tiraz al-ammo) and the upper class ( Tiraz al-khassa) his name also 
appears with that of al-Hakim as follows: 5 “Wall c ahd al-muslimin wa khalifat 
mh al-mu minin r Abd ar-Rahim ibn Ilyas ibn Ahmad ibn al-Mahdi Billdh , amir 
n J-mu rninin. ” The phrase khalifat amir al-mu'minin denotes clearly that lie 
was to succeed al-Hakim to the throne, but only as head of the state and not of 
the religion as I have shown above. 

But c Abd ar-Rahim ibn Ilyas did not succeed to the throne. After al-HakinFs 
disappearance in 411 A.H./1021 A.D., Sitl al-Mulk, al-HakinTs sister, was 
a Ue to defeat c Abd ar-Rahim who was then governor of Damascus. She had 
him brought back to Cairo where she imprisoned him. She was able to install 
'd-HakinFs son C A1I az-Zfihir li-Tzaz Dinillah as Caliph-Imam, thus abolishing 
hie measures taken by al-Hakim. Later on she had c Abd ar-Ralnm murdered 
111 kis jail. 6 

from, what has been mentioned above, we can surmise that al-Hakim\s 
Nation of the posts of Wall c Ahd al-Mu 'minin and Wall c Ahd al-Muslimin was 
l )e r( ‘sult of a religious belief that he was the last Imam. He was to start a new 

^-Qadi aii-Nu man, Da aHm al-Islam, p. 16. 

A- K. Husayn (ecf), al-Majdlis al-Mustansiriyya , p. 25. 

^-Maqrlzi, al-Mawd c i £ wal-I tibar fi Dhikr al-Khitat wal-Athdr , vol. 4, p. 73. 

H. Lavoix, Catalogue des Mormaies Musulmannes , Egypt c et Syrie , p. 76. 

ht'pertoire chronologique d’epigraphic arahe , vol. 6, pp. 188 ff. 

Ibn Taghri Bardi, An-Nnjum az-zdhira , vol. 4, p. 194. 
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two successors to the throne, namely the Heir Presumptive of the Believe 

(Walt c Ahd al-Mu’minin) and the Heir Presumptive of the Muslims (}y 0 

c Ahd al-Muslimin ). 

In a previous paper 1 I have shown what the Imam means to the IsmfiTj 
Relying on esoteric works like Idris Tmaduddin's Zjihr al-mafani, and Am 
al-BasrPs al-Qasida at-taHyya, I have shown that the Isma c ilTs consider tj lc 
Imams to be God J s Will manifested. Moreover, Ibrahim ibn al-Husav 
al-Hamidi, in his esoteric book entitled Kanz al-walad , 2 relates that the limn 
Ja c far as-Sadiq said: “Our appearance (f ahir ) is Imamate, and our rcalit 
(haqiqa) is Ghayb which cannot be attained."” Ghayb , as W. Ivanow has points 
out, means God. 3 

As for the meaning of al-Hakinr’s Imamate in particular, we cannot mult i 
stand it fully, unless we understand the seven consecutive cycles in which th 
Isma c ilis believe. 

The IsmaTlis maintain that the knowledge of God (Him at-lawhid) was gi\<> 
to man step by step. For, being the highest knowledge man can reach, arc 
consequently the most difficult, it can only be attained by steps. As man nml< 
in order to be born in this life, to pass through seven stages, mentioned in th 
Qur^an 4 as follows: 

ff We created man of an extraction of clay, 

“then We set him, a drop, in a receptacle secure, 

“then We created of the drop a clot 
“then We created of the clot a tissue 
“then We created of the tissue bones 
“then We garmented the bones in flesh; 

“thereafter We produced him as another creature.” 

so, they maintain, in order to attain the knowledge of God (Him at-tmvhiui 
which is the true religion, or in other words, in order to be born in a spintiu 
birth (wilada ruhdniyya ), man should pass through seven similar stages or cv< h 
(i dawr , pi. adwar ), namely the cycles of Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jcmis 
Muhammad, and Muhammad ibn Isma c il. 5 6 

The seventh cycle, i.e. that of Muhammad ibn Ismahl, is considered te b< 
the last and the greatest. For it is compared to the “Other Creature ^ 
khalq al-akhar) in the process of physical birth. Idris TmaduddW’ says ah>u' 

1 S. Makerem, “The Philosophical Significance of the Imam in Isma ilism, ’ btudia l^ tU1 
vol.27 (1967), pp. 41-53. 

8 AJ-Hamidi, Kanz al-Walad, fol. 150. 

8 W. Ivanow, “Ismail iya’’, Shorter Encyclopaedia of Islam , p. 182. 

4 Qur’an, XXIII, 12-14. ]>p 

fi Cf. ai-Kirmani, Risdlat Usbu r Dawr as-Satr, in Arha r Rasa ‘ il Isma ihyya , ed. A. 1 

61 ff. 

6 Idris ‘Imaduddin, al-Ma c dni 9 in Rise of the Fatimids by W. Ivanow, p. ' 
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yuluunmad ibn IsmaTl: “He was named the seventh Ndtiq because he spoke 
| )V the divine Will, incorporating in himself all the virtues which are to be 
crowned in him. He is neither a Mutimm (another synonym of Imam) nor a 
Messenger ( rasiil ). To him is entrusted the position of Unity (ritbal al-wahda). 
yjth him perfection has been accomplished, and order realized/ - ’ 

Thus, the cycle of Muhammad ibn IsmaTl is considered to be the most 
significant of all cycles. It is composed of three hidden Imams, namely, Ahmad 
ibn Muhammad ibn IsmaTl, al-Husayn ibn Ahmad, and c A11 ibn al-Husayn. 1 
Then came TJbaydallah al-Mahdl, al-QaTm, al-Mansur, al-MiTizz, al- c Az!z, 
u nd al-Hakim. Thus, al-Hakim is the ninth Imam. By considering the cycle 
,/( Muhammad ibn IsmaTl to be the last cycle in the spiritual birth, the early 
IsmaTHs believed that this cycle was accomplished by al-Hakim. In this last 
cycle the dcfwa was to be achieved, or in other words, it was to be spiritually 
born. Now, everyone of the above mentioned nine Imams was compared to 
one month in the process ol physical pregnancy. As the child is born in the 
ninth month, so the da~wa is accomplished by the ninth Imam. In his famous 
fil-Ojslda as-Suriyya , the IsmaTH da l Muhammad ibn C A1I as-Suri says about 
al-Hakim: 2 

"... The perfect resides wholly in the ninth [Imam]. . . 

“In him the parturition is accomplished, the coming to light is done, 

‘‘And the concealed and the hidden appear. 

“In al-Hakim God established His Will in the world, 

“And the wisdom of the Just was realized/’ 3 

from the above passage one can deduce that al-Hakim was considered by 
the early IsmaTHs to be, not merely an Imam, but an Imam in whom a new 
<ra had come to light. In him the da wa was accomplished and the child was 
h>rn. After him, therefore, the Imam would no more be a legislator, he was 

he considered only the head of the community, whose job was only to fulfill 
the Shar'da / and to execute it. The detwa , being accomplished, needs no more 
to have at its head an Imam, a legislator. Thus al-Hakim found that there was 
no more need to appoint an Imam after him. The dd wa was now accomplished 
ar >d the child was born. 

* his act, however, was very delicate and dangerous to execute. Al-Hakim’s 
Accessors would not easily accept to have their power reduced, and to be 
dejM'ived of the real Imamatc. Moreover, the IsmaTHs themselves were aecus- 

1 G. B. Lewis, The origins of Isrnn ilism , p. 72. See also S. Makerem “The Hidden Imams of 
ttl( ' hui all is,” al-Abhath , vol. 21 (1969), pp. 23 37. 

V; Suri, al-Qasida as-suriyya, p. 68. 

11 JliOl jij . .. 

cPd * 

aS U- (3 j A -Up j Aiil j*\ » 

bharVa. here does not denote Law only, but the whole system. 
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^ j^i*j ^ 3 y ^ ^*u> ^ISoLi 

( *>*J>\j 4JUA^-\} ^Ji kjl» jUI \j J. i . : z~j \Jhy~ ^ ^a ^lS^-li y\j aJj[^ j ^ 

4 aLS Up ^%i^!\ ©li; i J>Ip ij«a>- ^jh*j |j£jU« 3 J A ^3 ^1 oU 3 j ^ u Uf ^ ^ 

^ Jj* J?' g**r Cf' ^ Jr^ ^h ^^3 * 1 ~>- ^ jl^ ^ 

^Jp cfJli ot-i* LJ I jUx» o! eU-^1 ^J,Ip 3 * 1 j>- j& ^Ull ‘C 

^ ^ 4 * 0 *}\jU ]1 Ulj *lf-l ^UJa*]! ollaj^l 4 J jjJi Jl>-j 5 jJzi*- U 1 4 J ^Sj'j 

^roA 


^'ju! o^Ji Nj^i 

-UU *3^* Co 

Jr! ^ vCo 
J*! U-j 
^ Ji ^ 
J&* 3 ^ J ^: J 


*>\* Jr! ‘•USj Co 
y y>~ ^y_ ColwUp .v *-U>t^ Co 

y. }xr* ^:! 

J.C! j CCj UJbla Co 


JLil 


>> Jr! -V 
J - i 'j <>: 




II ;>V .1 o 


• j>* Jj4-< o ’. ^*>. f J=-C' W~-> cU- Ir! ^ C^ 1 c -^* " u> ’ 11 


; Up —j 
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Notes and Communications 


AL-HAKIM BI-AMRILLAH’S 
APPOINTMENT OF HIS SUCCESSORS 

Sami N. Makarem 


In discussing al-Hakim bi-Amrillah, the student of history finds himself dealing 
with an unusual personality. His deeds are many a time difficult to explain, 
and his career, as an Ismail! Imam, is often peculiar and stands, in many 
instances, apart from the careers of the other Fatimid Caliphs. In confronting 
«h a personality, the historians either misunderstood al-Hakim, or underesti¬ 
mated such facts as they could not explain. One of these facts was al-Hakimhs 
appointment of his successors. It was completely different from the Ismail! 
law of succession. Instead of appointing his son to the Imamate, as was always 
the case in Ismallism, al-Hakim ignored him entirely, a fact which had no 
precedent in Ismail! history. He went even farther and appointed two kinsmen 
if his as heirs apparent. It is surprising, indeed, how such a fact could be 
neglected by the historians and escape their explanation, in spite of its great 
importance from the historical as well as the crccdal point of view. The diffi- 
mlty in understanding such a phenomenon probably led the historians to 
underrate its importance. 

in depriving his son of being his heir apparent, al-Hakim seems, at first 
Sluice, to be defeating the meaning of the Imamate. For the Imams in 
tanut llism are supposed to constitute a chain of father and son. 
in this paper I shall try to explain the reason, or reasons, that led al-Hakim 
10 make such a serious precedent. But, in order to do so, it is necessary to 
' "’ily certain points in the Ismail! faith: 

The meaning of the institution of the Imamate. 

'■ ihe meaning of al-Hakim" s Imamate in particular. 

Ji i he difference between Islam and Iman, which led al-Hakim to appoint 
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» jo*il £r~^ £^' Jdi*^ (%-^Nl U^| ^jji 

J*?j iJojjJJl piokS" ^>^1 <J^ 4j&[ yj «(il <SJ& p*AJl p* jjxl oUlJ JU; ^1 <l j^ 

Jr^ jdj*^ l 5^' j^W- j* «Sl -A-p j-r^' gP' *>*LAl\ a$>- ^ ^ ^ 

pXOj Aljlj p*ip l^ai^u p5 "jJj Ui^i !>>ljl p5“,xl Jp Jbj ^ ; 

>r«A V jl^> pSUp *->y^ 

^j*Jax 1I A 1 ^3 P 1 jp xJ lx 


tt # * 


( Jolk« JJJjj ^ 


p *^^11 *-U^ 

p j Jr! j*^Jl p^«*Nl *js>-Vl p j£' % )1\ -jxxVl J^'yi c-»U>~ Jl ^ ji!x* j; u*^, ^ 

-Up y? J^>- jx Xjl*X U-UP jU? o / i Lc J J Ul C-jjy~^i' p^okS" j\xl oUjlj JU" 4lii 4*1* 

^ p^JtJ <j~kr^ J*' uM ->k~iL dJ aI j Jj>*j J jj 4jb oJu^j j> J)! 

OjSC I ( j~i>*il Uj -Up y*- j j J^A ja^\ IJa oLjIj 2> aJIp jita * llx Jj«* .« 

A»1 b«^._>0 1~ 4 1 y+.* & ~) j^ 1 j*»—~U-3 Ljj ^*-***lj <%—S** *-l>~ ijl# Al)l j*V jJ j*& l>" ^ 

j vjj-^kJi jjx<j>-UI j-ul j Jl^kl JL>pl Ul j *v ; Ol j>*h\ ( ^tv4^U U ^Lp 1 j> x— 

j L* 1 j^p o j U <u I *■ Lmj I o c> ^ aJ l^xl 1 ^ xx o j *^i ^ Jjp ^ ^ ^ ^ U'^' i ~ j 

^•Aa^ ^»,t3l>- 151 UJlc-Lijl »—>^lj apLJI ^-Jl^tll <^j3yJi»l ^b^»S^^lj.xl (jl /jiyP * 

—* JiiUlijl Oj£L> jtAp'i/l :>L*ji j 2*>U1 ui ll Ltfi^ Jiilj il jjJ l» ujULijl / V J' 

Jji lc aLwP aJIp OJijJ jL-cL ^L- ^1 <ulp J^^Jj ^ijl^ x^aJ-l j Js^L>- ^Jp 4U$Oj aJ Lo ob*>’u.' 
Vj jO“ 1— 4 jj-bJl Jr!r! r^! l/ 4 ax ji <0Jl ll-Lub *)! j *o Juoju -JiiI^Liu 1 ^ 

\roA Jl* v J Jy » a^j\j ji) 4 ^pj all - 

.(j^ij,ik^) 

* * * 


JIaj 4^Jl 

^ joxi.1 xji^x ^-Uii pjlSCll 

jJz>~ ^|p 'b/ *Uo j i) y>xj If Lpj aJIp l^-lj An<kxjJ! p**! ^ p^ol A3jl J^x j>~ jl Ixlj^L* ^ 4 ' 

Jj-»jX jl pP Jj pSsj\U>- j ^j«I>ti.l jo ^LjJb o ^jO JaI j J j>xj J Jj |1 3-U-xJb U'U^ ^ 

« jvx^t \x Jp \y.~.+aZ* a! ^ji tw-^<o jl 1 jJjlS* LLLl> j-xli ^IJU- l^U : J^^Ja^l J^ 3 ^ 1 S? ^ 
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J>W j~-*\ ^ A J* J^3 l>t-Jy\j Atal j JP (Jtilij 

ji&h {$?* l5 ^y ji y^ ' <j*y&\ <£>- J 4 IJl>- ol H ^ -Up iS^3 jUlJI ^ jl* 

\*rj j 4 ^ y^ \jJ^*i Oi*-*^ 4 ^j 1* j J^flj diJi Jjo ^is>Jj ^!>l£3l JdiJ ^^Ji 

;W* u* 4 ^ ^J 4 yry y-\ j^Vl ^JU- ^Li Jp Jju y Ic ^LJI 

iy^jj *L~J J OLwaJi Jj>- JIaVI jSvJio J jJ J]1 aJU-I dJuflk y dUl ^jo$w ^Jx** d-»«-J 

jp JUoV 3j* 2 jU dlbj -UUj jjlaJl y ^JJI Jbl jjl J^tJl yj y 

jy ^j>^* oUaTyij jJ-l ^cPL 4 jp n^pjpji 'y jJ)l :>!AJl JUI 

<r‘)Ui ^^3 <—>$3c>- y llil>«^ ayOy Jl a^Lm^\j J^djUajl jJlJl cJb*»jl ^JLp 

\VoA jA^> A J j ^1 jo-'yi jJli 1 jLaJj ^J U IJLa aJ jLJI J$" j^ 
ii* J oV <j**l>«il J>l A^4 A>**J jjL*y ^'yd'yll liy- U^ApI 1 ylSi jl ^jJl IJLa J ply ^JUly 

^ yr 3 lu*dp 'y ^..,,«>Iy*JI o $jtdJl 

^4*1>JlI *l*apl JP Jdl j j) 

ylk* Jai 

* * * 

#JL^^ 

Jdlj J) TC^I pjki'yi J^-Vl ^ fl\ £i\ 0yi>- Jl jJ^>- JT^ J^i» y 

JUJ^I 

-.’ J^» j!l J4 ijjl^ ^OilwLp y 4^j>- r-*yi U y>*l -U) J ^1 jjJI Jp AJlS'yj -031 4_<0-j ^ jJUp ^»*>L- 

AaJJL-l j jLJ! *>In^I j ^yi IAa j Ax-Jlj u^*> Jjl Jp jL» j-Xaj L>~y ^ 

^Aiail j£^P A <dllwLp JJ jiU 6^1 JP <UI$^ ^*>LJl p»SsJpJ IJlA 

♦ -«- 

4J» 

aJjUJI Jjfj *A-p wUJI ey>~Ui? jl>- yjol ^^1 pdJlj ^jlSll wU^>- J^-Vl cpL>- 

^ J>«ll Aijldil J it-ldianjl 

Uy Ui^ji ob 11 Ail (J^ V ^jdSI Jp ajISJ^j aSj! ^JJIp ^*>L- 


# J wX—-l J ^UndJI £-ijj 4 |jL*»- ^ ^ 

. jsC-j I 4 U (t 
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JUT *ul <->»■ f >AI JJ X*-. j^Uail y_yi\ ^y\ ^iJ \j . jlSCH j__. - . 
LS<&\ JJl* j* Lpj aJUI^Ij l**j f\ ^ I <uil j>- jt ^ I jail Jp aJISj;^ 4I1I ^ 

JpU ^ j\r ^Ij ^J\ bbT Jj^j jp fjS"S Uj ^jO* 4iil vJujJJi ^ 

j^pj iliJS ^Jp ibl ~Lp a*^j>- £-^/l p-$cp ajLJIj j . 0 jU^/l ^JL^* « 

La#jj jl *Uil j>- j bJiP jA U J b>J*j Jij jib ^Jp L#^il a>LJ b ja L j .,^ . ^ ^ ^ 

c> fljo~^l '-*■* ^^>0 bblj JL- j^^-l <Jp jLj)lj jjojl a*o*l jp 

>r«A j- , 

^f-.-Liull *-Ljtpi j^p wU^i j ^ ^jL 

( J.; 11 a 4 jjjj 


4i|ji 

^ jL«ii j-m j ^ ^jL ^l-ni ^SsU +-y\ 0 jji?~ ^Jl 


J I ^ ) •J 1 »A**' 


Via! bl 


<3 j ^ *\ja £ J> $ L JiL>^ j j *jSvll 0 1 p aJIS^jj aLI a.*j>* ;j JlL Ob 

IJjh j^fl ^j3' oJa Lx.4 ^JpI^ Jj ^^>-1 /j3j ^b *>L 1 ^ J apLJI ^ jil o^Aa L'- j»^z> 
^>jbJl ^SsJpj k-^ijrl-1 1 j>- ji j <AJ&~ A)LJj AaJLA-I j Lp AjbJb ^JxJl *>Ltf>U ubl JLP v L^a 

^ V* ^ A jA-**2 V* bb 1 taX*p ,1U 0 y* ^ 

(* ^ jrcA^l 

( ^ ) 


/ yujop 

JLp ^ A^Jiudl aJUa> ^Jl a) Aj jjz'u. Jiff 

p jL«il -Lxl j *JL 0-Zjl wL^>* ^ j£' x )j\ 5 j '^f' '^ C ” ^ 

\f oA r j^obS" ^Jp i^j . jj jLtj ^SJaw> jp Jl j~Jlj ^1 j&~^h 

* j-3^- aiL jl J, L jjS^I j^Lil ^ jJl |*Sol>- ,a,* A*^iJi]l Ji^sTUi Ijl5"1j j a^jJ' aL) J-^J^ 
^Jp bu^>- ljjjbcJj ^SJ : ; LkJ l j^aIpi; jl ^cJL^l j* a>I ^Jp <^ * Jk ^ ^*" ■ 
21^ \?oA y &~0 0 ^Oj ^»l jL-l ^yl# JjJb IjL^j 

4J0IXP 1 L- I 
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J>Uj iil j>~ ^ ^0*11 *-Lx*- ^c-JJI ^UaU Jj> J*Jl r-VI ^JiJlj ^jl£il -L^>* 3 jja>- 

( Jji Ixp j V*^-? ^I i}l ^>*jl ^l^*xll ^Jp aJIS^jj ii)i 

^ 'y*9- )\ -U* J* ^ J* «U<* J J' ^ jA^P 0 £Ojb cJ4yJtJl pj£ol^T j j->*J 

,'uJI J*1 J* JJ$* ill j\5^ ISI JjyJl ^>-1 . dlli U 0 j~* ^ jJjil jl ^s» yi\ X+>%* 

j^ill |fi**' 1* »JiU *Xa? • •xi^il ^Jtl \^£>-y^ ^y4j****. ^^1^ *xj <^X^3jtj I <jj ^y>i)l 

jjLb *—>1 j^l J p-^Lil *lA^I J iil-Lp ^jJ A*.oJ>* £~Vl I*1 a j . AJ I y*0 jj 0 jjb U j*>jl£s*l J 

\r©A yu* 1 J J 

p-vUrll *l-msapl ^jP *X~*i J> ^jU 

J^Ni Jjik. Jill 

* * * 


xill p«».J 


-»..> * J*>«i I <-li»l J £>U ^t-wijl ^PxiNl J>-Nl ^ ^SCil ^-^/l d J** x> ~ (J>^ J I * ^£^4 JL*~* Jy 

JUiJil 

’•VuJi JjOlw? 4^>- ^4 ^JhBj^/l ^SsjL>- C-5 yO Ux; Ul *l^jJl (Jp AjlS"y^ aII A^>-JJ jt^Jp ^ % >L- 

wfciax: (jl ^^O^ifl ^*3oU>- ^y* J* 3 *" 1* l^lil ^**U di)l*A-P 7t*«tJl A^P l>- A)I^JIj 

**)uJl *JxipJ y-io ^v^li aUilwLp T»C^Jl jjy*^* ^Jp utlta ^y3L>-jJ ^y* *X-*.a*l J <xj^j SjU-^l 

>fOA joJl jJl^p V ilJUP ^1L- 6 ja\ A^> 

(<3?^* ^ ) 

* * * 


*^,0,11 Xil^ ^joU ^-jjl ^J»«j s yi J>-Vl ^I 3^i>* J»l j-^>- J*f p J^s.* ^ -Lx^ ^y> 

A>%L* S )1\ A^>- l)ll^ L« diJl »-UJ U-lw3 ^jjl di^ J^O Ul AjlS^; j 4i)l A^>-J j pjsjp ^*>L- 

^W*Jl J^*U ^Jp A +&>“ jJ" fcU^lj ^C.uil *-i^l J* ^ <i)l J»*P 3jl ^Jl 

; > 4 ' U ^'^1 U AUl jl AijOil ^«l ^4 dib ij Av4>- J j*^4 i>l J ^W-J i>-l JVO i 

sJ l>~Ls^ pSCJI ^wUill ^t\j?~ ^Jx^» Ll^ j N uJUiS’j I ^Jp anI-Lp ^c^ijl 

^^©A jA-p V a^I-Lp ^iLw oI a^ |*3CJp ^*>LJIj IUa j^>- ^illl 

( J^' Jr^ ) 


, illiiT jJai f U ( > 
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Jdfj jlp j~J1 }iy^ j-Vl f ;l^il wL^- J>k)/1 ^t>- dil j y ^ 

f jkJ.1 AijUJb *Lkx!l oik yjl ^ 

4*rj& 0^ °JJ Ail ^S\J_yk>- ^Jp ^ (J^- j\3 ^ ^>*jj Xk aN^ 

^k y Jt£lj dJj]l ldd>w 2 J j iJ j0^>t>waJ <jl y *wJJajj ^ t>fc Jj \j 

. \roA/YV/^ l> jUl J ^°J ^ k jp*- JS"kp <j*k ^ 1 j*kji; Ol ^Jxd Idk ^ 




^ Ixj 4 ) l A^tj>~ ^ yj>ti 1 J 1 /* jp£** y **c*»mJ l y y!^ I 7 - ^ 1 ^*..kJ \ j ^ j iSsl 1 d*^>> o j-/' ) ~* - 

j j+s£ tfkl JbJti y Upj aJIp l^ly ok ^1 j, ^Sol 4)1 *1 jdll ^p AJlSy.3 4)1 a^j_j ^Xk j! 

j y^>- J*» l>d ^JjJ} J J>Cj l^j-il^>- vJjJ JUd J>\ ^_—^-! ddoiy>- vjl k-Jflj jJiS\ p^sjlc>- ^Ip ^>*j V Jjc * 
JaI y ojjf ill * C~J A^iU Jp ^y~a C-~pi j «d>- <ioU-M j ^y*LaJl X*j>-\ y 4) I dp xl : 
j^A yioLa Adkil 5 jP j Jp yjlf li p-1 ^Sklp ^ • d? jlkJl Ajjjj 1 Jp l^v-O ijJL&il * J jt-'L; 

^4 Si y>-U AoU^l jl 1 ykp li Y*\ rcJ ji" ^5 A ^ > ‘J ! 0 r yu. ^ jt^ 

Jjv } . ^.^4 jy y> t ^ill y jil jSCi^ l^p si^ J' j;^ 1 ^- 

b A^>-djl -^J . lM A.oU- 1 Jp AAjI^4 <ljjV+2 w-^ 

^Jp ^A>*J V ^>*1 |%Jd»ip ^ U A-.>-! J d^vX^ dldj dJi-i ^J> 

oV oJxuiil Y 1 ?sj *Jx^ Id4d5 di ^ . djljJl xLkiA^l v,—v>* j7 o- 1 a Jd« j^l jl r 2 ^ 

yl SjUl Ji jd>* y AjlSp y (* j<L> ^J>- j did/ y. ^Svx4 OA ^y^* V dj jIj ^JjiS j 

ji j t ^ob>-j aJLJ*>U aJUII A^d^j!! JLpIj y y>J ^!1 j^«! xk^ jl-i Jl^r; <U4 > 

jll ^5wlx,« IjjydJ jl pk^Uai ^y» j^-yil jjl^dl ^^zJl j j\^^>\j o^lil J v'; ; 

jy 1 xk^ oi>^ ^3 '*—i)l j^SkJbUx ^3 h>vJ Axjlyil apL*J 1 ^ 

^ ^sjL>“ Id*J p N jk-j AX.4J AjLI^JI od& ^Jp jddk k^d 5 d * 

OA (*^ 

^yk>til *tkpi y d-ilj y xiU 

d" 


. (Passport) ji-~- j\y^- (_$' : oj^ i/'M' ' 
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Jl j>~ + jOxll ^^xSv* /y wUjc*^ rt-jJl pliall r-V1 p.*Jl j ^ jlSvli U^o ^ 
c jjj U$ Up j <L51p lf-3 3 pi J j*£ol ^1 yrj\ ^jJl <i*>“jj pjOp' 

Jj -p £ jS* 1* 3 ^^flA jA ~0 Y (j J J>*k\ . j^> <Jl *^1 lJ&Jj-ZH Oj+>*J 

jS^lj LaU <_^>-y_ jij«J> ^u*ji JaI 

t ^ 4 y * 4 JLJ ^»t~i i l^S^ l*X->^ ^ ta\j ^j3 1 . t^all ^ O L*** 4 ^ *■ t ^ %2 "^a^S^O r 

/jj jl ^*>-')l Jliij j^\ axJ^ ^*>131 y* s—>^$J1 <x>l jj^lll C-*^>- (j^ jcJa-t Jj MT^A 
^Uil j , ^ j++2^\ «-*V Ja ^1 ji -L* OL>-i jll ^ vfita j j y^ ^jJ.>cll *Up1 £*^ll lfJ . 4i ^^* jtf’ 
( J&xj *)] J IwlA Jj.5 ^ ^IjJLa.* (j j) j><J J 4>w?ljll ^J>\ ^.tfJl) (^U C-J j*m J j^P Li pJX£j^Jo JC* 
, 4 iuJdJI jjjxo j^Uii ^Jpj -5Uu^/i J~>- y* MT°A ^j>** ^ * J jlj ^jUl ol 

^ b Vl>-j 1x5^.-* a!>xk<» y | t .^.ix>' jj± All jfo c+>-o x> 1 *-A?l~ 1 IS^3 ^JJb <1.~^>~ 

¥ .\ Jp wi>-U y wi<*j>- £* ^U1 Jw> o j j ^*ill ftlol ^jj ojU^l 0^^ (j - '^ 0 . u$ 

r\ C —Jl > Jl yj> 1 J* Jl li jtei jijjl • cJuJl AjjU^P jl>«^ J»J» 

' !*3 A \ .9 Ua dIv^ J <U>tj LiwJ pT IjI^J «Jl Ui J 6*}lpl J J^ J 4 1^-1 v_^>»Jl 

_ , M M 

(J^vi J.U-JaJI) 


J>tll *L^lp! j,p wLil j £jU 


4f « 




5 ^ 


•' f-’wl ^j"Jj <w—J>~Lp> 0^>* 5 J^>f~* Jl »w?lj^l *-l—Jl Jv>jJ 1 jJb/1 pj l J 

J,1*U jl <ujj ^ jOxll 43 jU 1) <-UiJl 4-jli2j Jf]\ 

f o ^>x,‘ V Oj-j>*j U Jl J.J5 Lp j *UIp 1 j <>*.<+? ^*1 pJ^l Jl j^jl U1 jJ*“1j U*>J 

^j~oLo j <^j\ jla^p\ ^jf' ^Ij * j£~* jy ^tJjl 1 ^y* olS^ j>~ \y 4jl JbyJjl pJ>jL>- 

;*-i; ^>*2^1 oU~l J,Ip 3 ^J>o J31 JlSJ.1 ^ oAaUII JJJ jJIj J y ^ U1 l5*j 

J^JL^ V. aaa I ^ *■) ^ l ^ ls»W«P l L ^ - |Z? -] l^lx^Cj ^ l ^jp • l«ta) l J l 

w v« uili v -vP ^ 3 jWxjl J ^^Vl J jUl ^ jO~- p-ixll l 5 ^ jv<Ju.« LUt>eJ J *ul»*Jl 

,^jl UjJ.4 cUDLa lx pJUj Jl>- li j!lZ vl)l AJbjJi]\ pJ\JyvJ>- ^ JiJ^ll sj*”! Jl*^^l 

: ^1 J • yo j ^Jp ^y\ ( Jp j pJxiai>*j Jl 4^ jJ U 1 i> p5"^U1 

>poA r J p*°-* j^Lo ^j^\j 


^fJ^Jl «-Ulp1 y& wU-1 j p> 1* 


( ) 


. <i>^l ^1 : <£jb” 1 ( \ 
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p y jjblail y j*ii fr^5 p ;l^ll J~*j>- i p y^i* y ud| j ^ ^ 

JU;4i! >dip, 

^ l J-** ur 4 ^3 V l J ^ f 1 J (*•&' yrj* fM 1 J* dil ^. ;J Xlp y, 

ctaL^J M*^A p y**- 4 N ^ *b**>»l py ^5 -Aap jl a£ ^Jl <*5^ jJz^~ yy *l*j j j^oxj bf 

<-y 1 j dbbJ^ £*d) jl * Lap VI j jy 3 jUVl 3y* dbL>- I 4 JLL J^>\ lUdjlj l pyj i 4 

J,U l jz>- Jj Jp <>-j^l J ci^xiil ^ll o^uUil rtjjl7 y jA j ^y~*< V * * * VJJ L$Vl oy^ 

~jbJI dlb" j.«j \V , ov jUd Ti aJIL yll a]> 01 J^to y^>Ji j^Jb ^j^i fi bL| 

jl iil yryj JyiJp jV» iJo*j jpi"l>- '■ip J3*& ^ J ^ )&& 

v —■ *j*~j jl ^ y ?y L-ij J^ly *^0 «-Ido!^ 3 jjS' -ill JjLJ. 1 dlb ~lJ jjv«l .ita y> 4 ; 1 ^- 

Ol^^LaVi jt** d • ^ J^l^O p-S^-AALy ^^2>«J j \T*^A » j>uA \ t jw VI py ^ <LJJ^J ^L-d’, 

v>jM*J jy' £~^ U Jl Laiy jl dil l y»- y* o jy\j y->u U y>* j) j aX JjjJ U pj&j LU1 

^cy^c^j* MT^A py>*-» \ ^ >i jlj j^Svjp *^>LJlj (t Jxl IjL-^.: 

^,-v.l^xll «. Uip I \y Jdl j ^d>- 

j/l ^UJ'i 

* * * 


)'d' 


^>>tll xbl j yp r-^l p J^r'Vl «—>0> p y£~* y ^ 

{ y? y*t3S>~ y* ^ jh*A l)*Xlp jL/ 3 p* ^5" ^ U J J LJI cjj ydjl pSsJ US*" pi jjJI ^Jp flljlj *^l 

i_jlj llidilj ^J Jt Ji]\ wj Jb y f jy* y\J\ pJ^Uj A^Ll m jj J p^JUP jb l -« 

VI j^A^a>«ll j\ ja)\ I (jb ^*d>xi! y LaLLx ^jojl>- Jj ^jjl jil d-bo-^ p-b^l ^ y** s —^ d $ y^ 

^j wjjUdill yj*A]l aJjl* j j£j J^l r<> Cr*j p^ 4 * J J £*' J ^- 

S C^jUail y*J IJp U ysl^\ J^l ^^il yj wjb>-Vl b Ipj ^r^bv* d* jjl y d^-Ol * $ ^ 

jj>- aJLj m jJ U d jA diss jld o^UVl yj J ,^ 4 

^oA p ^ T J 

p>^v4 y ^L>«- 7c 

* * * 
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^ j y. j~*~ J 5 ^ 1 f^* j»>«*Vt ^-Vi ijJv- J,i ji-»- oju- j. 

^bJ ibl 4-jb ^-wUdl 

'\\ A^J>- J^4 IJLa ^rollSsJ iili ^P wUJ r^ 1 1 1^.1 JjO Ul A/li^jJ i)l b>“ J J ^SsJp ^*>b 

^yj ^jl 2J II li»JUaJ \jjt> bkT j^/lj ibl ^~p ^->1j>~ \y SjU'VI a*A~ ^ ^ bb 

^ ^bJU j*iJl pj Uu *bv« j U-b^ LJp j j;o jj jjJUl v^JJail JaI ja J>Cjd J>~N JbliNl 

\T0 A ^>-» W -ilJL* (IL- ^1 JP 

* * * 

p^^JI jN 4Jl 

* iv* *\*jl+* ^.bJl ^ijfill J;Jxil £-^/l J * jlivll >-L^j>- o j^ ol>- J^vlj ^j) j Jo- ja 

^bu dl) I <U* y>- ^ joJ.1 

j U 2 J V ^y>o j bib I^Jj b) |<ri ^J>ol bl j>-jl fb~bl ^Jp Allibj i)l bo- jj pisip ^*>b)l 

"r* j 4 f jI** 4 jb> O 3 U j oA * ^>*- 4 \Y bj jt j b^j jbJi si-bbS*" Jjoj j job IT 

ibub j!l bbj]l L« ^*1 li^i jyc* * 'V. Jr 4 Jo'-bl Jr 4 vibb>- v-~iia,« jb bliiJlj v3jJa)l 

*jbc* ~L>- ^1 j^a>%j jl coj a jj$^ill ^Jibll jl s—~~Jl^ 6V jb-*- Y 1 ?cj jb o~IaI*I! I^-ip 
jib-1 s^o-1 jjl jbt)l T-'^bs*j J*^U1 a^U^- l^JLkj ^1) s-jAjjbai-l c)l b^jlp bbb-j Uau*-^)/1 
'^jb«L* jl dJbjI-b j bb b.—.'lib sibbb bbjb^?l ^Jjbil ®b 2 *^bj 

*^Jl 1J>A ^JJ5 ^<rtbl i J^ill J A^« jSsi-1 bJUl ^jC v_-11 j jl vOtJ siiliT^ 0 jbV 1 JwU-s^ ^|p 

V. ^!1 a^o- oA ^\*\ b^jb sibj^ 4 l 5 b>lib jjjbl*bl Jr 4 

J A.bbj j sj y^ A Ol>Vl ji^o. Jp y. ^-Jul Ul dl> ill Jjj u3_^- SjU^/l 
U 1 u )b*Vl si-lb <J5 AA*pbl ,rtki j i,fJ^iajl Ob*l>Jj J 3 jo- ^ Jbj 3yb>«d sjl *-^o 

^bw-^/1 Jj>o sj^-U^ail ( j>» Xw jl jl>- ^Jp j^j H 1 j\^l si-bb>* A dbaj Sjb^dI ^Jp Alij-o s>*^^ 

^1 ^*>lU , Vl jjb Ul j viLloo jJbcu j^i A^tf» li-1 siJbjjbj tii^lA-*! ^Jp A^i j^> ^ill Ul j 
ujs«a>s^j jl^JaJl Ob>«-« j y^i>%A bbj jl Jjo j/1 l^.i ^,>Cud ^1 Ob’ jbl f- jl bib V 

«aaUU ^Jp ^ib jl £^Jb Jp w—o-lj!l c3siJUJU c-^blj 3 jUNI jb^l -Uii 

v bUJl j*&&~ ^y* *l>*^lj jv-b- 4 J5" ^Jp siiJ-i ^1 jrO"^l v— o«jj d^Lp ^Jp aII s^lb 4 
b-)blj j*.u^o <i ^Jibil bib ^|i>J sj s> ! J^bj j oA * j>** \ A 4,5 b-bI j» jZ*j jl 
^vUbl A-bapI Jjp -blj yji>- ^Y'®A ^^V »J J J>- ^jbJl ^i^lpj ^ivlftA>iu 

J^»Vl jjlix* Jiil 
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J yAl s J (Jjj |i llJl cJflJ j~vJl U«blp“ Jp ^4>«J V Ou b*| j 

aL*>- uJjLi- UjO«a!j 4 xIp A>tl*ax j^a> OLJJ~l ypJ o-t* Ou o jlj 5 jU'Vl Ot>.%\ | 

^Jl>ti o jj>- A* ^SJ~! aLIp y* J>-j A-Oy Jlpj *U<2 p! i_ jI>o I ^~er Cr Mjl dUi jU ; 

o 

Jp AiaiUtilj jpVb lyyb jl JpV aJp OOu J>-j aJ\ y JU-j ^Uol C-^>- y» \J\j 3 

jyiki>*jj Ujjpj J>! y* apUJ ~1 JIjO jy.$a ui^ *bi^Vlj y^y^DI SjU^I ^ ^ 
0* JtJr^ 0*^3 jU^all ^jlpoil J~a-0 jj^I O^p- y* Uolj j jy J^i3 Jy-VI 
^cJ^aJ OoOj Aj-OJI 0*1 «> L-xlP Oi^$3,1 yp ^Jl^ AlaiUxii j ^*>Ul Ol>l^j A ^ 

Aaii _p j^O OjUVl i-5*>v^»l Obli>- j! jaj ^VJl J&ua ^rw>«J l^i* Uju aij p oLO^i *t| 

y** J •j^bxl o>X s<a3 o^ixl! 0 A A^fc*» a *1 llO L) Ax^**.^ - '’t.a^sJI s-I«.\jL)1^ $ j ^ 1 " a \Jq y 

jjl» jl AxjyjJl ^5\>o Vl y>-l yz >0 V_• OllLb V y»*l® SjUVJ 4 joIx!I y$'’l$"jj , i 

jl yp J>-Ip 0 jl*VI J? ^JOa Jp 3 y y jJl iiy»p!l J >0 ^ ^ali Jl ^ll>«J l^.JI jLxll oIp_j yj 
AJa>t .4 ojUVl JsO jlpxVl JJ>-OJ jl jjl« ^_JO>J U j V y>Jj OL>-lj]i oJy » y 

Oli 5 ^-^ail ^ Objlj]l 4 -b aJUjVI Jp a^^L-!I o^lil ^ j^z^* ya \£~ j> »A ’..,?W jl ^\ 

^ ^ 9 ^ jj-*V l a wlA ^ ux’l |*-bw^l jjP SjUVl ^b j pj 

abb! Jj,lp A.«Ux3 Jj jp Ap-^lJi Ju^a5 jl^ ^c* Ji U jjji yj 

^ 1 p Olp>“lj]l jp^ ^o-^l J^l P A a] ^-A)I Jb>*j aIpV^J ^jO-eJ Jy ^ (jp 0 ^ frUJa*]l ollaj jU.O 1 
Jl jlk'+jy A^iJ i^p JT ^p^A-l j] Jj jlj aJ-U? ^ lo*>V> J A jl A^jl LJL> 

iJ j J I i apI^JI oA Al*w a j>t~* A jb^.J ^JUil ^3 ^3-* ^1 jJbll>” Jp cl>-jl * <!*>IxlI A>vLail 
s— j»«_o j y i ^ IajLa* jjix 4 Lj>«j w '3 bw* ^jii LLLiil ^ ^ 3 ja 12 .]I sjjw^p- j^p jJjjSj oyj ! 

^S\jp j ^ jU J i^Uxjl j^g-l Jp i 3 lx,« j jSnj j JjLJJ 0 >x& ^~>*j jl ^ U>ft3l j r 4 lol^* * 

. ^**l>tj.l «-1-3 pI jp wLxl j ^y ?x.~>x~+0 \X*0 A ^ j>c** V . 4 '‘'•* v-1 

I^VI ji Vj 

■fr ^ -»• 


JIxj Aiil a^I^a • yv>ell ^ y>^A y U*x*- ^-^1 rliaii y jxll ,^-Vl ^-^tJl j ^ y >l5sil 2 f* 2 ^ 

f J* Lf* ^1 J jrJ^I *jl ^Pjl Op! ^1 jjJ! Jp AjlSj; ) Oil A^-jJ (^ ,Lp r^ U 

^ii! jj>J! a^>- /p U jOjTS ai) oa/ ^ ^ £yjil jp^Jl U ^L" J'^Vl a^; j ^ ^ ^ 

^j£a y ajw>» { j>‘ iJb Op yJ ObO>-j o^Ssill jjSj Ja aJ jl aOp 

Oita jl*^ ^ iOiS^ a1«j>* ob\0- lij*o?lj aOp O^^y 5 jl j* 2 O" 5 ^ O Sy*j! O_p 0^^^^ 
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; it a*ma l 
J 


o> ^ ^ J- Ji> J* Ojfcj ijJJ-i ^kS , r £j UU j! J r ^| 

V ^ ^ UiU - >J - ^^crM 1 Jp jyw V Jy Jf otj iL‘, 

J,-^ y>; SJV^I ->J, y-b» dLU, 5^i!l j/j j*S ;,UVl J#. j!l j^yjl ^ 
^ ^ eA ' reV ~ jt y Ol^jUl Olk~ j^,_, JaiJl 

,/-; J^r ^ W^' ^j> i-WI ol>!>UI jp j>-Ip r ,JI i ></! j,oo Jl eJj _p 

^ *«*!>! ^ J ? t °A V j-jjll byC j Sj/Ull oboUVl db, j^jJI ^ 
r J J~b, i>-uil Jl UjlliJI oib jl dbU, Lk s^lJl UbLi, bkr 

J.X-S y dbl^- W^_ j! 1 ' J. <&£ U^> dUiS", _£_Ul J^-jj, 

j 1 ^ J* ^Ui “bill , dib jU j w UUl «Ufl Up Jily ^jji jj; ^ i J l,'i\ 

■ ^ "^ ' 4“ ' j~‘ Jiyj 1 J jt-ell jUajjJI Oodl Oj Jp Okaiil, 0«w>JI 

\l \f* t Ji jy^ Sjj . V JJ J_,UI ^b j/j OUj^ail , Ob ,1 Jl jb U 

‘- Jl) bxt. ^Ul i*Ul, 3UIJ.I JU bJj v yU, ( _ r uil *Upt oApI <0*1^ 

. jJbblbr .yx* ^. Ijl^j ioi^Ji ipUl i _ r L»J.I I jiyj jl iy Sj u ^^ 

r^ 1 r 5 ^-* r 5 ^^. v ^ 1 j». - >m bj j;ai dii- j Jj\ 

^,xil Al^opl JP ( ^e ; j>c^3 ) 

jJjUx* Ui 


(V-mH 

■ x ^ L ' ^ ^ c^ 11 C VI r^ vi rSV' ^ Jl J, ^ ^ 

JU; 4jiil 

^ /■' L . “i 1 *-' 1 J 1 “H'aJI y plw bop Ju> oJ"i kj J^J JajjJHI dbb" ^IjjJI Jp obilj 

*.)jjj&i; p5db |JU* U^jl_, j/'iil j^jUl j bJ 0> obl k _} ^^ 1 j b 
** ^ ^ ^ U 4 'y j 1 u Ai_^iy ^JUdl tUipl 6 } j 

U ^ Jl >« t*r^ -'>1 ^1 US', U Uy/p Jll ,1 J.\ J. ^1 J! 

\foA A^>^4 ^ J i^>- aJL; ^jJ u ®Jla 

(y^* Ji) 


Companion oi the Indian Empire ( ^ 
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4)1 | 

oi>- jtj*^\ ^ Jwv^>~ © jjz>- ^j&l* y 'j ^>. 

JUj .0)1 <Uw^ ^ joJll AijUJb *Lk*)l oUau jJl aJ jjjl s ^ t 
J* ^ *^v* j^J U 4»1 Jsii Lp^j UU l^l j a>w* f i j jt^>* ^ j>“ji Ul joJ\ 5 
Uyo JiJ <y. £r^' j^ 1 J 1 Ob/Jl 

u j»\ y\> ijU ut>.j \ ^ j^ rr ji»>Mr oa f y*. r J t apUi ^ 

SToA^j^a \ J ^w. ^Ljij 
Jr 4 U o^jl^ll v-^Jl&l Jii Ua j>A>J ^^UJ.1 ^UapI J* ^ j J* £r**^ J^Vl jj? ^ 

. y JT^* ^ £*“**“} i 

* * * 

(>**^ 411 p—^ 

<• ~^i ) y jt-JJI ?~y\ J pZ+>-')I\ * *\>%a')I\ v_^L>- J,l ^y£L* 

y*y*&>- y* {jU* UXp jU? f jZ S \s J J^9 J tJl vjLytJl ^ jOJl Jp U|1 j JU; 4)1 <uL 

tj>*^ jUj!l y* y* jA*)l\ jl ij^jpl AoUl J^*V *A>*I <j\*J 3 LX? j> 

5U Sy111 ^1 <uL jl Jl iJy ISI j pip A*.* U JJ^aj ao Ul j ^JJi aT>JU U 3*>U! j J^Lxj 
4Ji ^ ^J^ 4 0 **-)^ aj Si Ajli53i jji^ 

3tt U 4iiwUj^-ij d>-lli iJJ ^jij *1^ jj aJIp g^Jlil iilJI J jlT ISIj oljj jJLJI JaI 11 

ji apUI UjJI j *^3j>~ Up j jU<a ^SollS^ ^ i j <Ja*£ y ij>i ^ J * j?" 

f cr! *V u- ' ^ j>*a T J j v ,>- a)Lj ^ U ^Oa Jj^di jii ^>-y ;V j* 

jJ? %> 

* * ♦ 

Jva'VI ^i^ jja Ji f>£* *V^ (j^ 9 ) 

vUj>-i A^iAjX»j>i(il <up y^jl ^ J^ Y*^ 

c-^bsll j c-A*-*^ aa-*j>- iJ^lo y ^Jp ^j; <X*>-i ^t-Jji U-*-»i j £ Jii y^yv -* yfr** ***) J*"’* 

y~>- y ^ y- ^ 

y. r^ 

Jl\ ju> t> y ^ 
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. v-^' J * S>-tii ji (' 



j j>- y jl~l*P y X+>%A 

jt y y 

jlkL- y j jAa 

J * y J*- 

J y jl~Lp y *-**+•>’ 
jj JlJl X+j>*a y jl.A-P 
j*>L p -La-* y X+j*ca 
Jx~Jl JL*P J jl^Lp 

AjLJIj ^la—Jl wL^jk>- ^ 

JH '^+ S * L * 


J' cr^J' *U' (*—< 

;»»n Jl Jl j^!' -Up -A^JI y.yJI r-Ml f _>'£l' -W- 3_ / *i>- J' (>Jl oilj J> jXs- JA 

a Jo JJ 4JjLiJb e-Uaxji aJUoj^JI aJ *j}\ IS~J ji>~ 

jjl>li>- ( Jp ^ a>oj j iT" Lp^ aJUIIj a^wJI JU*j ^->1 jl ^>-jl U*>L* 

aJLsl.* A^iiaJ l* ^J, a;L>- ** MP®A » j>^A "\ ^ jV *\~*~~* MAJJ *t-jJl yk>~ jt; 

y\Ji\ j Uj^J-I ^5 y~» l*Aul a j£a y a*^>~ ^c~jJl jl C.~>- y* 0 jy * y y* 

J JU jl*~* ^pL>- Jl l~JI y ,>- jl lij 5 _; jVL* *)1 j aJUJI y*j IpI jj>- I A^iljil 

V-- • ‘ ^ 

^•j jl I ^zjla \j jcp ol k n *^\50l L,, „ jx5 j> l^-AI a s-ljJl I*»-p jA I »*Jj 

y LJI ^iiill yjdu jl ^j>ol«*>-l 1 *.*^ j ^\L^a3 y* *1>-^JI^ ^-^aj jl ^-^3 

\VoA *j>*~* 1 j c^jJI^ y^j U?l^ Ju^aJI ^50j oLpUII *t^>-l I 4 

^Jj^ll *Lipl y ^ y£.» y j y 

j^?mi jja yy> 


45^ 

a joJLI ^y&-* y rt-jJl v^Uail yy !I r-'Vl p^-Jl j ^ jl^»l *^*‘ K Sy*a>- ^y^- 4 y j~ > ‘ y 4 

JUf il 

J'-ai y Lp j aJIp l^-l j j<rl J |»5ol *il y>rj\ ^1 ^1 -Jp j -jl a^>-^J1p ^*>LJI 
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il y 


»bs*^ 


li j^£* #-Uvj^ <Jk-j i y* 4*J >^-1 aIjIp yj>- ki j ) J^*>o ji jj*j ^jkkell -bibul \Toy a>cJ-I i 

• O' 5 ^ Cf* Cr* ^Jt ^ a* Iky hs,. 


-^b O’ £'-* 

\0 

Jij>- *^>^ 

•^buJ j^ 

)0 

^U -Uk>c* y ok 

Ja> 0? Ar*- 

\0 

-b^ y Ablwb-P jy 4j^>- 

y J! Jrf- 


V_J> I-’ yj >b>t4 

•^b ^ f >^* 


*bot«k*» ^jj kb*«>X,4 

y> O’ -^b 

> * 

<— <j 1 wbk^p y «0) 1 JLp 

Jrf— O -^b 

\ • 

—y kb^^x.,4 yy ^b»*»l j 

yU j> -lit j 

* A 

y yv^ii 

kb—sP jy «b<»v 1 ^ 


y y>- yy «UllkbkP yy kb>»l j 
AjLJI) ^ 2 —II 0<*_>- yy bx^ 
jUaL* yy j y< 


*Lap^ 


# * * 


oJl^-J 44jl j+*H 

Oik 3<Ji ^lj j^\ ~Lp .b-kJl y j^ll T-'lsM ajISsAI Oj^oj>- * jjbx* yy Jklj y*> jJu> ^ 

* joJ.1 AijlbJb ^UJoJi kilkjJl aJj-\JI y>k 
^P V -bo j (j y>J 15*** «U)I Jki y» Lp j kflp 1^1 j> A^xi y I pkol <U)I y>-jl Ui y>-l ^ U*>b 
jyoo ^kj ji ll y>r y 3 k! ^y&** yy jyllall yckJI J>! l> j~ol yJUl lyySv* kUl J^lj^l 

yy j*Z>- 7*y>fc*s> ^oV a>J*-I i t*\ **)LJi ^SsJp ^ ^JxIkL>t> y ^Uk J^yg-all dil 3 k^kuNlj jF 

sl-Ul 3 J>xj 3 «.\JiS'\ jt- A^L 

^jJl iJlA j ^ ApUl jj\ (J 

* * * 


p- 4 ** 

^ j\>«il -bM j yy j-k*- jk-ii'Vi p ^ybM * j~&>- J,l jJl>- Jl pySv* yy -1**** j* w 

JU ^ **? 

J^ 1 - 4 c£^ <J 53 UVI -by *Lsull bit—4 O-p- y^ Jbo Ui pljkl ^ AjlS^J j Ail k*?-j3 \' 
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J? J. 

,VJ> <£ 4 *) 


js j £■*> ^ 4 ^ ■ 5 _?4""'^ ^ ^-^*- 

jlft kj ^aJl) Ul ap J>- j* jjSC_j AjUS”” a~* >_pI _}J-3 aJu j *>Utf>l_j ^k~p J>_ <Gll^»c- i> .5 

^oV a»IjLp jj ^IL. jA jp 4^ 


^»1 j^*-\ A>*^-t T * 


tt * * 


J^l Jjlk. 


0^>-J 4^J\ p.*~J 

^ , j^A\ -til j jj yJ' j^iNI J>-Nl r^' J* J'r^ J’ r>^* ‘V u * a* 

Jl*j 4)1 


j, UjJ.^ yJUl <upL^-j <j;jL41 1U$j 4*j U1 ^*t j^jt Jp 4 IS "j>$ 4)1 

jl >$ v ^i >-j jy* oU-U-t ^ JJi ^ y y (J^ (£j\y 

:^j- oiy4il ^Jly^l J>J j l ^ioUr j a;JI oJa d y* j k£\&\ 4*yJ-l j 'j 

^ Jj j j>Juj ^jo J>J j^XP ^ ^ j Jlil jut JA CJJ>-\ Ji^\ 

JJL-U oju j UjIp 4)1 J^ai ^j.* jJLli*j ^>*^t J^UNi <-j>-y, ^AwUj jt LJ.p j ^iIjIpj 

o" ^JLpj 3^y>-jit jJt J ci^UU ^twU- ^-Sw» \yry 

a)j1-Lp j> ° s*^ 


\rav »l_^-t S>J-I r* 


J-^' J^lk* Jii 


ju; *yi j,—j 

/i> JT^>_J^.4 JJ _L*_4 ^Ual' j^r~^'-> f 4»*>- 3 j-4«- xil j J> jAp>- JA 

JUl 4)1 ^ j^>«lt 

u Lai JA Lp_5 aJIp l^tj jtI j p^ot 4)1 ^>“j' 

^tjtyl di)U=r Jo ^ Lio . . . jt pJUj li*j jUa < 5 Ujj y^jj -^i ^ 

?ji J i apL*!1 ^^> 4 ! jt j>-yj Aijjlt J U ^UipNI U«j jLU>- j* 3 ^ JJJ 

‘j't; j) OS/f \ j \ j j>- * % >jjt^ ^J^JsuUxj 4)1 j u4; (^4)1 Otjtji'blt ^J>\j£a ^y>- ^a/ \/^ 

^j^*A>4.t s-UaP-t ^P 

J^>SU Jilk. Ji 
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\ja^\ j yj>- y 4>LLp y J-j'j L?V J> -U? UJj ajJlUI [J 

i)l ^>«J1 C^>* v3^ J cL>»Jl p^Uj <£j>-3 j £y 

yjjZ' *ill £* j>-\ cij 4>xi~l i ^ jb a! bj^Sv* j p^bi j& IT a*^o^, ^-| | 

^a>J jl *U- Jij U jf-$ jLil di* jl>j jl (J s yj&A j^S^bJ- jUvaj oi ^ 

bdJ ji ^*’^ A ^ aJjX-*11 AjI^- j^SC j AjbSCil ^3j ^-AJb ^*>u ^ 

jy jls>- ju>w? MToV a>J~ 1 i Yf J |»J^lai>w -ill ^ J j^i/l J?U JJ7j bJ ^j, ^ 

V 

frb^l ^ j^j ( 

* * * 


p wo*fc«< 

%-L*u* £>c-jjl J'Uail jj y*$\ 7^*V 1 ^jl^Il -L-^>* o j-*t2>~ ^ y -Xjl j /y y 

f j^ 1 A J&* V 

^y* bpj aJIp l^lj a>w? ^1 <j ^53l -ill ^>*jl ^Ij-iil ^Jp -ill -u j>-jj ^^Jp *XJ' 

OV 4>sji-l Y £ 7CJ jlj jl^jjJl ^y* A*J 1 j]\ ApjJl ^~L>xll 1 y jjL5 jl j*5obj>- y ^>-^ll jj->J Ifl ill 

^-Nlj -iilwLp y ^'yi joj jJb~] ly>- ^wOl ^*>lS3l jU 3 j^Sl ^iwUbtx ^o*j $ 

L-P £u^J~l £-*)Lp> (J> ^biljl J^w>-1 ^Jp j^S3j ApJlobI Li ^yaZj J \a J^.pj Aj^UJI A^j>- V 4 y £*'** 

^ Y^^V y^- 1-5 YT j j>- 7t*>w9 ^ % >b«Jl j^^Lip j ^^]ola >iu ^jUl jj LL>L*' li^ 

^ ^-oljxl. 1 *• Ia^2P 1 ^|P •.X*** b jA-A^" 


4i\)\ pwX»i 

^ y&~* y> JUfu^ rc-jJl p~*iJlj ^jl^Il -X*^>- oi j*2.>~ p yt>*.* yji •A-5»l j y y 

J,W -ill -u *j*~ * J ' 

IT -ill bp $ A^ilp Ijblj y y ^S3j1 1 j>~ j 1 ^lj>*xil ^Lp aJIS^^j -ill <u.>“ j j T yU ” 

9b«wiJl ^jP bJ (jojJ j^>- y illxp y ^Vl bJL^?j t^juy^bll uJbb>- ^Ip y^i ^ , ^. * ^>^ >v 

^Jp <-Jiaj J ji ji o 3 ^ vJ c3 ^ ir 4 ^5?i b)l o^l y (* ^ 

<1*>«J jl V-->J uib>- lilj d*>Jl J-k) V jl Uj> 1 ^4J v .J J 

Oj^j ^IaV 1 ^y* u>»l tjbib* j^p ^Jl aJ Li-1 yy>~ (j> j>- U yy y*j~* *y cyjixA -xi ^l ^ r 

<£jt'tJ y*^* y. ®*^! ^ p-^b>- ^1 ^^ 
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C-Jjj jV1 J* C*»o £jjl ljja>- L dkb>-j jj^L*-^ ^ J 

^ jH OljUull aL>- j!j j <C~Lll Jl>J.i dbl_^>-l w^ lapij Olj-iJ-tj 

^Lii jjJl ) jJiflLJ du* j^lj ii*bl J ^ ^j (3^1^11 LjI^Ip 

^ y ^~P ik-ljJ J>i j 'iSUb jIpj l> j&\ J* dUp lijTi jl Vj iil^jlp l—* W 
} U U jjpj dJiA j opL-j JT! j L ^1 Jp jJUaii dlb" ~y cS-iil y> vJ^aM 

'^p.\ *L1 dl^p j\ j* j gi\ jy eiLtiVlj jJ-lj a>«^1j ita^l j S^U- lf^*ly. 

^ CT^' ^ C^ 1 ^ (*4* 4 ^ *!/* 

£&&*> ^jUlj i*>U^ ^Ldl C*^ 0^J^*~* Lb^ jj^ ^ J*?}) A>^UaU Jl 

^JLUpI jp f y^.^JLiljj) jt» WV^iK^b 


* * * 


^ jJ Jii 


J 3 


£r^' C/' 


<5)1jlp 


0i 


* * # 


*jp jj jl»u- jj Jp <u* Jj ^djCJl ->^p JU-j jl jyj (j-M*! d^ol SToV a>J- 1 S T1 J 
U^a.v2->«- 4 j £ bll J>* ^JLL j •A**-* d! J^ l/*^ 1 ^ ^*b V* * jj *4 a ^ 

-^j JH 

^Jl fc-L»^L/® ^j) 

y.j*” <y. jh 

JLjcvw a^lXP Jj aj^>- 

doi>- jl; JJ ^ 

J*>Lp jj X*m 

^lj .11 wLvsP A^i 1 <A*P 
ii JU>fc* jJ udl j 


<ud>- 


cH 


>.>>• J>. J>. ^'j 


AjUb ^^LuJl ^U> j; wL>t*- 
jlki-w ^v J j * 4 
a;L ib ( Jaj J) 

Jv.u’.J*' 

, ilU-ijlfr j t \|A»J (\ 
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eJ&’j 4)1 p—*-; 


aJILujJI a! jjjl J-sS’j jl>- 2j*j>*** Ji <30 “■'b p *^r*^ ^ -l~*>- <>^ 0 . i| 


oJbb <LjJo%j U pSoU-** k ^ c . 3 jr^ 3 33 j »J p3\;l y? ji U1 b^b* 

:>Up jw^ Jo j 0*j' fbj 3 j p~>-' ^_/*i pfr*i ^ br 4 f OUI js\ J* \y , 

P^n^o AiljUtf? 4 J bl)b* 0^" (J^-Xjl £-'^0!l br 4 «A>-i *»Up oJjl«^ki] yS J AJ jfi* <Jl>0 A-^-l WJ a]j>. 4 

^i>l j^p! ^a^o pA^UPj Ol jbSbi 3 ^ <j^°. Jj^ Us»^i V? 6 '*** *£j>- J* aIjJ- 1 bib Opi« 
bi bo?j o*-~* :*oJl <*_-■>b>~ *> jLol U OlS" ji ~S OwU J yJd?jl\ Aj yb ^iil ^U^! j 

,3 Oa] J£~ b*jjMj USwj aS"" bib l>jj>u *y^>-j A^^^i.1 bo^i olio Ob ^Li 0w ^ 


^s]aJL>tj ^ jbjl j l& ^rvP J Al>*Jb ^JloJi OwIa Jp. p5"jl^lj ^ aS^ ybl oO> pSsj JO <jl L^i« ( 


\rov *J~i i w 


^ . . y A^bJi j>j& * 


Jovl J;lk*Ji 


JljJ 4Jl p~j 

^ jiSC.4 ^Alail TcOll ^^*11 pr*~^0 ^ jlSsil O" «•— ; lo- J,i ^j^SvU o-i j jv j^~ j* 

J, l,*j A^i 1 A^-b*- a j&%± 1 

^bJbbS" joo^ j UP bo I Joi Uj aJIp ^-1 j a>w? J pSil *0)1 j^rjl U1 jo-1 * UVu- 
O jlo u^bJl <0>«-i] OjJil ^bj-U jl-y^ ^ If 3 3^3 ^ ^ *1 3 a^ 

br 4 ^ V 3 a^. a -a aJLJ. 1 o-^i bOntJl bJJj ^J, O yiil bL»P lx i _» 0-1 j A^ 4 b^*“’ 
A ^iryi p5o oL^'Ap>- J jiJ^° jl 

0*>Lbd! ys pSoly- i_ju jJ*j j \Y°y ^" ! ^ 

( W ) 


4Jbl p fcit J 

jl>- ^1 j^Jl JLp J.*—ll JjJ xJI pOJlj ^jlSsil O- 0 j~a?~ (J.1 <y oij w 

r >JJ AijlZ Jb ^UJ^\ Ajlk, ^il a) >V]1 J/a 

pSsJl J , ^* J .3 ^ Jr^ ^ 4JJI Jvai b^ bp j aJIp 1^1 j (J br 4 ^ 
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^ I^Ip jJCji OU^U! 4*^ j UJ ^jzSC* ^ -L*u* £c~£jI £-^M j~* 

( >,|J! J^ojv. ^ }^h ey^\ y/f- AL-li Jr*J J* J*- Jj fXJ' 

\r<>v i*J-i ji" 


^J>JJ *Ukpl JP XM j Jr? 






* * * 


4-ljl p—W 

>t ^C* j? X*~- fAkU jiS^ i ^ jlSvil ‘-^ > * ® y^ 3 *- ^ .j3** CS* *^**'^ <Jr! v'~ > * O ' 4 

^ j^hII 

j J &CJ V -U? J j^->J lT il J^L5 j,* j aJIp V’i j ^O jt! j ^5ol 4il jptj\ U! jo-lj U!>L- 
ijJJI jjjX? ^jU) 1 jr? ^ ^ ^ CJ^r ^ 3 vJ A ;l? jji>- 

•S* C- ' JJ y>*J' ^jp -ill *^>-^11 ojUp” pkl j^ XX 3°~k?3 

■jjj ^ jb *Ukpl aJ?Uj I jr* AC J>3l ^SnJ^ p ,i ^“ <1 ^5 3 ^ j 3 3 *^ • c3 • L> *3j^* 

LX n^>-j A*Ull A>slv2il aJJX l* *)!\ O'* 5 A-k\3 Jr 4 * *3'*' 

^u'ik- U >.Utf> Utf 3jl**>U A*jb (jb jr? jj3 ^ C->*J 0j3 t 3 ^kJl 

Jbb*- *.4 j^aUi) ^>* ObJl jr* ^s~~t ^ ^ ^j3L* j^ a*^k>- £j^ «4>- jr* 

J\JpJi (J^ jbjlj ^-woJ>xj] ^JU? \a (^1 3 Ji ^ ^ ^ Jt-s J k«JS^ 0^** vJ 

>rov A>x.^i /‘^ui 

^^Jl^xU * 1 * 2 .p^ jp ^ui»i j jrj j»Zo~ 

* -«■ # 

p" - *^ 

^ 4^>t,4 JT -Up -Uw)1 Jj y&\ ^ jlS^li *-U^->- oy-k>- *J,I jr> j Jr? (Jr 4 

» jOxil a3 jLUj'o «uL»Jix]l aJIUj jtj\ aJ ^OSI 33-5 <—J)b>- 
N Jbo J Oj^ lT i)l Jski Jr* Upj aJIp j ^b ^rl J ^Soi ^1 j>-jl Ul>»l 3 U*>L- 
3 ^ 3j (J |%J>U»pb Jr-CIS Aj-bL!l jjjj^«U 1 j>t^p\ W oV a>J ~1 3 TV 1 ' jr^' 

^ (jHJ;*U*^^ xSv* j^j -La**> ?ca^J' *Vb>~ i.,5 


. Wavebrcaker O'ak 3^. (3 aJ5 ^aj 
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1 ^j 4>*l*ail j A-lkJ U jti <j ytJl j*JsjAaIAj: 

ILa^a*]! 4>*Lptil aJJoj jA Ic oJaaII jS Tt ru j'o s —j J&A ^J>\*1j Ufijl J y>~ £jlll ^ .. /■ ^| ^ 

Jp o-uUI \&jJ aJUjVI Lilt" u>!>Ul> ^5"jl aJ* ll Lr *j Jj> . , 

^ ^ ^*1 . aJILu^JI mJ ja!I -Ui*.4 jj^>*Jl jjJb oU.| j^' 

oljl yi\ a 1 a jj^J j Ol Jyil yA j-JL? ely LJ jwUai jl U J j>J <Ali)l S^IU jl . 

(A>W £• Ojldlj JUjVI j-s- *y j-p-l <_£yj jw> (AU SW-I>l yjJ^I 

<J*- ^ ^°.J ^r^^il <j~J jj i-^jN Ol>-M^Vl j* :>*>U! aJJoJ L , 

jl ^U» \S~j <J:> y ^ ^i)l A^A-1 cij-4. jr* L /i^ jr! £*jJl Ob j)>- UL jy 

^Jsj^aA- ^jy* £* A c* l$ Jyr*^l ®J^Vl j^Jl j A 

{Jt ly^w jl_j jtdl p-So* lj>-J*l c-*ly>- ^So« yy jlj (Jjji jli <J caS" aU> 

J^' J jjJS jti J j^>JI Jy^j 4>*A-I yj> W jujt Ijlfj AioI^IIapUI 

^•A-l c^-2 ^ S^ J if J^l J LjO J jrd■** jA U jro j[>d* j t 5v>L> ^ 

\rov 

^l^xll *-UopI JP Ail j JJ J A>- 

J-^Vl y lk< ^Ia! 1 ! 

■fr # *fr 


^ joJ.1 Ail J JJ ^jiil I J^“Vl j»^Ssil d ^ ^ I ^»«.%»>^** ^J I A ^ 

^J,IaJ -jl ^^^JLhJlI tLxp‘ 

jr 4 15 ap ^2 \x j ^s<a ^^^>ll ^^j\iS^ ^1 juJl ^P’ 4jIS*" y j *jl 

J jr 4 O^y j SUailj J>«.4 j^ : ^ jli j yl Jl J^L; J j5^« j 
iAL" ^cjjlxil Jl>- Jl Ail j jj ^5U ^iJI A^Vl j j-^x>o l^.A IaJjxJ Jjl JjLJlI jb I yl& I ^^ l ' 
J>«-<i j\P J c^o*JI I Jo jl 1^1 ^>- ^ 4 X 4 b* jUxJ I |»^A 4 A y Vjl aJLA-I oAb y<>3 <L~>xs*J U i Jl 
(JjNl Ji* *$!Jlj d jy J jA*eJ ^ A>tAj Jo iS 'jo j ^1 J wi->%-J j j>%j Ja I jJiilj j H 
**z£l ^!>LJI ^&ls' j La S^UV I p-^A4 I y >-yj 0 jj j jA>«-j ys. I>- Ibli a j 

^r<5V flyU A>J-1 yS ^ ajIa^p jj jlu^yl > 


A 

\ 




jH 


wLx^- 


pw> 


Jo>Ml J-t *>Uj 


■»■ *«► * 
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#-l >»j Aiil 




ij jj | y I a*P a-***Jl |*.£**J^ a**^- 3 j* a> ~ *-Lv<slpI ^p ^ji s^u* 

* ^>«il *U.W! aJILlp jJl aI jjjl Ju5j ^>\^9 jl>- ^ j+>*-* 
, ( Jj ^1 ^ ^^ J*ai jr* ^ J aJIp iv jfl <J j*&l il j>*jl ^ j*>-lj U}L» 

yj ^jji J«^>lj fljsi j+m Ijaj SjUNl jta< LUS*" ^ y> Xjuw t-ai ai a5I 

tffi\j S^' pAA j*i jr 4 J J* A f* A* a ij 

iroVgJ-is n «j j^jj^ 

^*JLh 1I frlj*pl ^jp * J&A ^ Jj*\ J JjJ yj*>- TX*fi 

J^^l J)lk* Jii 

* * * 


0JL>»^ j^Mti 

J' \ JI jlp a~JI ^j*)l ^-Vl a~*>- a>c*VI ^j>-^l ®j-*a>* ^ \ A^ 4 ^ aalj j*t>- j/* 

^ j\>«ll ^jUJb *-L»Ji*jl oliajAlkali ^ J! 

jp ^i>*j ^ a*j^ jjjxf ^>ijj jj jm jtI j ^Al j>-ji ^^ail Jp aJIS^j 4)1 jjOp 

4*alpl ^1 j!l i) jAj ^)l JjA l|- I y\» j liaiP k«p 1 ^\P 1 A^>~ jr* 

v i>y’^*!xJI jLpI L.PO j li jJsb '')}\>- ApU~I .^a?^P ^y 1 *) J AP^Uall v„ji««at! ^v* yA*j 

jj>Jlj bl ^«u^>ti>l aS"^ i-1 i^jij j^p JljJi ^frliS^ c>a^ 

aIaIwII j* U> *-'V^a ^J««»»p ^LjsJI^ lJj y^tJtj 

^1? j^-I^ ol)*>lpl l!wi>- j ^ ^^>-j 
4 ^ ^ j^f A j*-^ou^'yi bi>*i ^LL-ji vi>* d^j^j j ojJi xp 
juXi^U J jP ^ UojI ^ «-UiaA)l ollu ^iJl aJ_j*aJI ij j j-A* 4 <^>0 1 j*lApl 

Ap\ — li ^JJS J jl J~^>-J Jj^ b*>-l AjI Ui>J ij^p jLJI J5" jl AAsii-l (wjU-l ^-*t> 

S *bll wJ>»yi jl J>*V OU^Ap^I oJJ* 3 w^l>w> v ? j li jliajl sj-iii jl J Axi>- 


j 1 ^ al cal*>"l^jl y* j) Ij^aJ jK^zd Jbl!^ Lwj^l^ aL>x 1I ^^^i^At^vJI o*aa 

t.'f ^ai $ ^Jp i^)l\ li4 % >L- ^->-1 j!l jA bT d j>- j!l y* A>>^ ^|SsJ frUianjl Alkali ^JUsL* 

\foV jJ-l i W j ^*>UI j*£oja^ la*^ 

c-Xt *UpI JP (>£• JJ ail j ^ 

J^-^l JjlLwJi 

* * * 
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. (c jo aJIxJI iJL-» Jl j (\ 
.autjlIV^ 1 (T 



olkj aJjjJI 3 J'jJ' o~Jl c--j>“U^ jl>- ^b!' pOJlj -w^- 

f^ 1 

O' Ji>Ji ^ Oj-xJ lT 4iil J^ai Lpj jj jm 1 ^ 1 3 1^6 pi J pSol *tti jxjl Ul ^ 

OaX^A* ^tA»V*jl y~ 1 p* LaA* Vi , .i A> tJ J ^^ *»») ^ y S L s fij 0 \) Aa^ l AaJX'^a^ l ^ j A\ , 1 ^ | 

aUIj Ui viUl J^l 3 d^l y*3 oU ^5 aJ U^-li 4 jl cJ^-l 3 iJLAta j«>tX} Aaa ^J^jo Ji>- * 4 ^ j 

\ros/ SO*i)l ji Y i J ^J ojp^I L*J Jp Jp ^*>L.J 

^JUil frlvdLpl ^jP O-Xlj yj £jU 

Uj 


* * * 


J^Vl ^lj^ ji 

^ y^A yi wL*a*< (■’W 5 ) 

Ol^xUJl yUodlj *U*w 2 jl aIjUD L^ma>v* \Y &V ^ci-l ^ V C-A-Jl ^3i J> •Aav 1 ' 

y^jJue- aJLj U oj>Ij j JU-l jJi ^Jp p-^-Jp 3 jAi3 Y * * ao j j a>Ic*^Aj o j*\i SjU^l 



xj *j 

Yo 


"ifc » . i. 

t^u V—~J A~*^P 

To 

wlJ^l J ^y yX>~ 7W 7 

•L«x l j CaO a®. 1? lj 

Yo 

iUb 

<jU C-J Up 

Y* 

1 ^v 0^L> 

j j*~ <-~~J 4*~3 j 

Y* 

y ^>- Ai)l»A-Ap y> 

>X®J>TP« <ZXs) A^-J»aa( 

Y * 

AjU>- jj ^' i; 

<y. 0xU ^ jj^i j 

Y * 

y y>- y) a^IJmP y x*'j 

j 3 . l y. ^ 

Y * 

y. C+ j** 

(jjlJ yi JjU Oi) A®is>li 

Y * 

j^U j; ju» j; -^' 

^y^A yi *X**/l j Ujl^Jl 4Jll>*A ^I-U 0-aO Aw* j£* 

Yo 

_^k_JI -Up ^ ^ Lu 

J yCs^ b X*s>xa 


A)Ub ja-JI ^ ^ ^ 

-X^l j yi aXa^a*' a y >~^il (JLp 

t* 

j Ju>-* J. P 1 ' 

?CaIP wL^A^-A 

\6 

^ ^ J. ^ 

ALj>0 

\ * 

-X^x*^ ^jJ jJ)I*X*P 0 ' J ^ 

cH 

• 0 

jUaL- v J> 

OLj ^y *X+j>ia 

^ • 



rr* 
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* * * 


y J J 


| JLwJi Jj £~Nl f *\++^ o jJaz- (J»l ^^l^J.1 *l*apl j^p XS<ij <j* 

^ joxli »UJax)l oil an a) jjJl v—*>-L<d? ol>* 

^ j^|^1 J^oj jiT* dii Ju*ai O' 4 ^ilp ^>w? ^rt <J j>- j\ Ul j >-\j U*>L- 

^slaj3L>*j j; jUlj 1&I ^ J*-*** y ^Alall <^>L^-» Ujwls^l ^-ili ^\x^siI jJa^- 


*}UI 


\ToS/ S>*U :U j 

^i>tii frUapl Jp <y. J Jr? 


c~- 


jjs» ‘Ai) 


tt * * 




; Xja~* , *wiJl ^Uall jtf^ ^ jlSsil -L^>- o j-N«a>- wL^lj O' 4 

^ f J&* 

,« ^>>^11 yXfC j j jotJ if jjol ^j^£23 y llPjj aJU^ ij-lj a>w? ^r! y ^ifjl <U)J j\ V»\jj>-\ j U*>L*» 

jl£> y JjIjuJ oV A>xi~l ^ o ^ jl> jW ^j*^ v -- A dd-i>^>- 

wJ ; I a^>- y* Ul" ^1 j CjLJ?J al! J>^» «-£>" M jl A£ JiJ ^_->tj l* *L*jx»jdl 

JnJJvALiX ^Jl>xJ Ul <U)I f-\J* J)l jJJi <^)l^ ^51 Aj^lJl A^Jw* j ^|>-V 3*Ap 

^ TaV a>J- 1 \ 1 j»*>LJl pjxJpj ^jUIj 

w »-JI>Jl1 * \J 2 £~\ yt' j* jlSv« y JJm\ j y jXs>- yy>^+? 

( ^ ) 


* * 


o W Ail I a*^>. ^.jo^ll j-^>~ Jl ^ jl£s^ *Xju- ^liall JaJI 1 ^*l!l\j ^j\S\ll 5^a>- 

^ ^ J^ai y* Lp j aJIp ^ I j a^jo ^r I J dil j>-ji ^1 j-Ji ^Jp aJIS "y j dil <+*>~jj ^SvJp ^*>UI 

y <wJial'^ a>ej^~ 1 11 ^^sxij oU *Axi 

. ^3KJ» : ^ jSCM (> 
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uH ^ Jth uy^> V^y^ 4 J* iWijiLu -J, 

ji-l <iko ^iil ^Ijli y* IT p& Ja i^J UJjAa (j^k) \jjJI j^JUxu. Jl -, : 

jy\ <j CJa*Jy Aji <<ii *UJ1 ^jUaJl c-O^/1j ^J-i ^ ^ 

<3^*1! *UaJl Jp ojUk p*~H 3-U-li ^Up oi c-5^11 JA J^>J ^!i JAz; j| LJUj !oa j^ 

ji* j* oV" -? l jy Wc* ‘V^-' fjj *L>^ vy p^V^" ^ y isi j v y 

6 jS" tiiilJS^j ^k>> <0*^ dylS ol z>~ y '**r J ^i ^*^4* ci^ll *£*>%£ Jk*j>«j 

y a[+j>- y j^oj JajIIJI ji Ul \ j>- ^\aj J,')l\ lM c-A-^aJlj ^11 J,1 ^jy J^\^.j| 

fr o\£~ {^*~* ci >^ l$ V". ^j>*yj> oj-X>-[*3 iJ U -Jil aJLooJI ^j j \y ^Jp 

^yrj ^*aa ^idJ y A*i ^k>^> ^ c-*>w Jl>* Ij^j 

\rov5^31 y TY ^ U^li, 

^sUil *Up1 jp j-il J jj] *>U 


* * * 


\ jy iLw jjjj 


0^^ *-U^ p*«H 


p ^oxll Jj^\ j y *Aa -^iJl £~y I ^x3^/l y^ s )J\ J^-Vl J,l »y£k jj> ^ r< 

^ J ^Jp Aj 15^J J 4 J 0 I <^>-JJ ^SvJlp p^LJl ^ Jval cliji j 

^^AJl jJUa^ l^J Jil jjjjl ^kxj j ^ruj ^JkJLl J ^I>J t ApUl 3a^i' v o TY ^jl; c^! 1 


r>^* j? 


\roA sjuiii } i xr J j^.-iUij J> t> « ^U’ij 


ylk* Jx ; 

'fr * -fr 


0*X& m ^ p dMfc J 

Ao^kj^Ji a] jjJl ^p wLuwJl ol>” y y*^\ ^ j ^iSsil ^u^>- «—'k>- 

p y>«il ^ijUJb AJa* 1 

y,j*^\ y*~\ ksi J-^ai y Upj jj^* v4 l|-’l^ A>w=» p*l ^_$ |*ko! Alii ki yk-^» 

jr^K-p^ (_$ Ui>«j j (J,l ^»y^4 .-Lx-^ l) 0 ^-^ *k ^\j 

Oii j\ jli ^y jji>-Jj [aj o jU^l ^1 y C-s^>- y (JLj>«JI L) j^£? li <61 J& ^y+j& 4 *Jd ^ yu k ) * 

. A-Lui-Ji 5 jIp : ^ 

* .VjJ : J> jl i T 

. (Mail Ship) jjja)1 J.UJ l j i-UI : ( r 

, J ^> li >x*^oJ ( y>\ii\ j * 1 ^t«»li*l j>^L> (3 -k^ 1 ’ ^ " 
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„ g JLU Jij& J Otf" Uj o^pj -iaiJi ^ C-^>* Jr* Ifr^P 

Js>L,j ,Jp U0^ *1L*ll U *>-j j .All j Cf*** ‘AAta Jr* ^rT*^ 

v *. " 

^1 ; a~? U iJA ji jJi ^ v~i jo U £ofl JS>- (^^r 

^ * r a ^ J J j*-^M J ^ J jt5^1xfl>«j -oil j a\2> jJxJ^ j ^ ^ C$ UiUJb 

^ Ip ^Jp ^*0 ) ji>~ 4ji)l A>- jUl <U U u * ^ I^JjiwLj ^^jL*>-1 

\r*v sjujsi ji rr J jy>- j*£Jip o ^jl jNi j sj>-^i 

j*ja!i OlijC~$>- Jr* ^ oLS» J **♦ ^ySv* j^ 

<u# l« «Uil *lJL>t J j^j \ jJ ^£jzj *— j A ^ j3 !* LU**Ji C^lij 

^Jl>tii *UapI wLtlj ^ ^JU . ^o j £^*^1 

Js^^l J V L? *>Uj 


JU5 4J4 ,^h 

f joJ.1 ^^iSv* jy_ -bu- t^JLSI ^Uall Jj <^>L>- Jl 

y~J j m jA\ j \S" Aul J-Mtai llPj jj^r- Ipl J ^ ^ ij pJ>ot ^ Ul U^>L- 

l^AiauJ o^U'yi O jt* ^ tw^L-iJ 1 ApLJI jl^ 3 Jr* 

}^>U ^_.:-o L* j<>~\j } 4JT Jjij v —*>«j U ^rdJL J***” JJ >3^^d \J^-S j 

JjU.4 ^4 ^SnJ aI? j^5 *j (J 3 C-5 jl-i iJ ^^J•>■ 

\cj li3lj^ <i J j,,,t/4 v_-JIT^ ^JLp aJlL?j Y 3w^p j5^^*»ji ^4kS^>t-« vj?^jlp-xil 

*U>t4 jti Ju>«^ Ujij Jai>-} 0 ^^ojl ^ jlpjJl Jva-cl jj^t* (J* sj 

i V i l I ^ t. L^*l?-* ifc 11 >xIj 1 o i^jL^^ a***+j j aL* i*ii 0 Jr*^ ®^l>c*J1 

J>vJ L-^U ^.i» 4J J*jl JU j v-A^J A »J ^:^li 5*>l>U]i J^> ^ J^*y^ JrJJ^Uil J j 

^ J v^->t*) ^^jijj ^JjvXjJ iS^t l 5 Jri^^ ot-»» ^ 

^Jr^ f>^. uH”^' J ci 3 jjJJ! apUJ-1 

> Y'oV ©wUiJi ji Y t J ;r> -ill j j 

Jj-v aLUII 5 jd\ ^1 ^y\°jt*j\ ^5 <Sij^^ i *Ai J1 

®/^Lup J) y ^>- JJ -lib J 4JjUJl ZJLj>) li tflj J ^ r jUiUl 
JLil j ^il* j A>-1 j Aijl wUJ-1 Ij-ft 

( ^ ) 

-fr 'fr * __ 

. >xJl Cf \}^ ] : liUUI (\ 

. MotorCar ^ ci^ j 7 ^ : {* 

' ^j* ^ T 
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* * * 


aJILjJI aIjoII JJTj ^\jj\ wtp X-JI jl>- jjj*Jl ^l p^dJl^ pjlSll jl^>. | 

l>° ^ Ji^ 51 </•' 3^’ ^ ^ J-^ j* jjr V 1 J (*£t <5»l ^jl Li^ 

J J>. (l ®'- u j^T-ili j p>^ oe ‘V u- tio ^ i^j ^ 

b'y^" jl 4ilT j^Jp u ^yu p lii pi^L^I j>-yj jrjbLlj 5 jLVl j^U^i l^Jlj^ 

Uaj p£3 3 £>\j y* o*js °v o-uiJi ^ tr to jb J t apUi iji^j , -. _ j i ^ ^ 

\roV Sa*iii IS Y • J pi>-Vl JJU l^u 

J^lJ .si j-* p*>Ul i^Upj pi3 li^i U aJp u 0yo \j}\jA j pJJ 0^ ^djl ^ 

. p^*U p^Ul^ (t 5j 

^^1 *UpI JP xilj J, jjU J^VI j^Jii 

* * * 


^JL>»j 4&I ^*»J 


J? fc V u * ji j*M pr^'j pj^3j J' p<jH JH j* 


fc >3l 


Lr 4 V* J p*’ 1 J p^3' ^>1 J>-J* pijUll Jp AJlS^jj <&l J ^iUp pldl p*AJl * 

!^u^>j dL* -J oJ^all ji >A jU ^tjjb“ <■—-»IxS^ ^S3 L* ^Jjjj Ji <ui yJ*Ji ^>-1 jD -ill Lii 
l2 p*^ L^-ii *Ai jjj*Ji ls 5 *"^ p^"bi^p 31i aIlJlI cJLa» ji Ji ^ c3jUll j mjwIUI 

ot-^ ^ v— oI p-^ 4 ^ 4 ^j* y*r AjuiI aj> Sjl^VI 

<&\j j£jl}\ Jjj* p^3j Squill ji ) \ jb ij t apLJI Ijl^j ^y ij j jS"jl\ jjS3_^ d-^ 

• ^r^il «-Uipl jp Odlj j) ^JU ^V'oV SJjuil T * J p*>LJlj 


J^NI 


* * * 


fl ■ ^ 

^r«V 5Ji*iJ! ji Y\ J 

J olkj^Jl 4j_,ail JjTj i_j>-U> jU jl j ^1 _up jl-JI t-VI pjJl j »jl£il 

L«0* O* Ail Jj J*JI ^1 j_>-»w if a))I J^ii Lf-_j Lai j pjjl 4j| y-j\ Ul Jo-'\j 
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jlj-- UJ 4jJp ^^3 *>' yrS' »- u ^' J* X <&j^~ 

^*J^' t>* ‘-r* j' 5 0^ t/^' y* t^~ <i' J -9 '^ '■**-> f0? ■V'*' £r^' 

^ M ,il «.ti jl j-’j (Jp 1 jlljj ji iLj—Jl -U>UU ljUwjI jjSO j ejUVI £-*>W»l uti 

^ ^ j- 0 i £ *#' j* Wr^’ ^ Jp Ojj~-~* J>'j 

s_U4ll X ^ (J <5)1 3 ^1 (JJl* 3 V'— ! -^ 4i)l j ill^A U 

JLilj Jj Ul-J>>»■• p**J f&J-Ht ^3^3 k*3 J* ^y ] l/*^" 

^vJL>tli g- L^2 P1 

( 3^ ^ ) 

* tt tt 

.j-ij jj vi« ^i'yi i j^-vi w>l>- J* ^j-? c/ 4 

''yfj U! i^ju ^Jj\^ ^\ jji Jp AjI 5"Jj 4^1 AaO~ jj ^SvJp ^ oUj! J J)Uj 4to\ AxwL- m jOxll 

£\yjl>- J^4 ^5" ^*J OjU^>M jj3j wLp>*JI ^*5**"0 U l^j^L>- ^ j^KA IjwUP jL^> 0 Js lc 

ij.j pTJzi Jijij JaJI J y3>- 1SI j Ajli^Jl ^o ^ol U j l vj*^ ^ 

■U-4 \ V* o V oJj^aII jS Y \ aJL<> ^ ji U I^Ia ^^>xl] ^-1 j Jh^\ j aIp ^jT*-L a> ^>■ bJ 

• o» 

Jjlk. J5i 

* ■» * 

(*-*■ (*■““* 

^ joxll * j^~* (j) -'-**-«* rc-w^JI ^llaii ^5 jji>~ ^1 
^ JJi Up j jj y-- l^i p-5\;l <&! ^>- jl *U)i a^>- ^-S^Ip ^hil ^ 

V' |*^l yt> Ji OjiAj ^P Uj o-Ui)i ji TY cJaj^JJi jjy** 

fiJU> - ^AlUdl j,« (3^ A;i luib ai ^jJl IJij- a 11 dJli j dAli Jp C^Jl jlJ t apUI 

, \ j*- '* ^ 

. j4\ 3^ J*- ^Cf (Jp (3 (3*^*—’ ayj>^c> A*p\Al-i-- : a] Lull ^ ^ 
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* * * 


J *1)1 


^>■^1 ^ jl>* jij^ ^jlSvil *»U-4<>” d^pA>» y 

f J^li AijliJl J jji^ll aJUsj^Ji 

^Ua> Jj a]I JLUi j&) jjy*? ^1 J* ^ aJI^ yj *wl ^>-jj pJxJp ^Ul •*^jj x , 1 

U*ii? a jj *j&* ^ ‘V u ^ £r~^ ^ a>I p-S^LiyP oV SjuaJI ji> \ \ ^cjjIj ^lx$" ^ ^ 

^Jv^l^ll Jj j*J! ^j3jUJ LL- J\ uij oV oJaaII jS ^ \ re; jlj £ apUI *j 

(Jr 4 a>-jUI jl ^ai- J^j (iili j^p j LJl Ju^»ljll A)liS" j>i^, 

j iJ /'illj5Cl^ jJ^JI ^ iili j a>wJI J jJl h>~ j* jijlU ^ ^ 

^ OjP^ 1 ol cL>0>o jl 4ii Oj-l '^J jU« ^ il 

fJ* k V' b . { £tJ^ ^ J>h y^* yl J y -& j%JI *tjl j ^VjVl ^ ;u> 

jy*^ ^°j oj>*Vl L-j >i <> 4 j £^l Jp ^°j fl y^l Jlli JJjj 


\rov s~ui)i y ^ j 

^J^l>xil *LapI yp JLilJ ^ £jU 

( J-^l ^ ) 


*y>- j a!>I ( *w 


f y>*^l fy^ 4 ^Jall j^/ll £~Nl j%.yJlj ^ jl^il vU> » jj&- 

\S~ A)il ^yji* ^y* jJj~* a^I j>“j\ aJIa]jI a +■>-j 3 f 

3 jyi *^y : ' ol>- 5bbS^ Lw«Ji aJI ^JxJ j*£l> ~ ^Jp ^2>xj 'V yy^l cs 3 "^ Jjr*'*' 

jV ^y^r-°" ji J^i j <3jUiij Aj~iLji»^j aL. o^>- ^y* iSj^ ^ 

3 IjV ry^ ‘*- , ^“ i jr 4 ^ apLJ l liyol ^*LJI ^Ss^Ia* ^ J>~yj Ijjfc oV SJUaJI j. y* ^r 4 ^ 

\ VoV oa*Ja!l j: M j ^kc^j a»Ij j^jJ U IJla 


#-U<ipl y^l 


cH 


J-»vt 
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-jj lj[ k> jJI J-Sj JOJl idj*^ j^l f j^H *^r* ,> ' 

• J>«ll a 5jlSJi j 

^ ^ ji c/* 1 J Jr"* 7 l *~ ^ JV f I J p^ 1 yrjl U J^O 

^lJI ^ Jj JjjUll H=r Jr* jj'j .>* u k ^-f > - J* (*^*^* '- aj -^ i J ^ ‘ ol d* 

. \ A jw‘V> jW J=r^ jj»_yU j' _/-“*■ j-* yr j* ' jW*^' c '^y > j 

[p .*}L- ^ ^Jllaixo <041 j pi J>-Ni JJli 1-1* p^O OV ^ °V oJjtflll jz 

\foV oJUill ji \ 1 j y>* j p*>LJl ^%Jo>X$j> ^j)l\j ty^ \^*J p^J^ - i*i J 4 ^ 

^JL^J.1 *Uopl jp -UM ^ y ^}* 

( J^^l yj ^ ) 

* * * 

§JL>" j 4J0l ^+*> J 

> j*S\ p y&sA y jl*- £UaU ^y \ p~JI j p J&i ‘V^ 5 r* 3 *"’ f>^ 4 y ^0 y J 4 

y yyi\ ^I jj^xJ l5"<0)1 JJ*j lipj aJIpj l$0 ^ p*'i J p^' yrj' 

llyai >» Jj j jUilj AjjUi p j\ C^gj>- **-~>JI J p^l 

j oUl c_- ajIU (j j ^ -ill ^!l j JI j Jl ^ -V**^ ^ >Jl J^J ^L>“ jjJv *j 

;o j *1 y»Nl y?U l jus 3 jo <0)1 ^ aJU'NI oAa ^>-y; »1>1~ ol ^^ <& f^>- y 

^i>Jl *Upi jp a^l Jc> ; ^oU ^roV SO*2! j?i \A ^ 

J^Vl jj& *>Ui 

* *«• ^ 


^ p*** 

•li *u- ^ p y>»ll JL^-w ^ <0)lJLp *^ll J>*^\ oJ^ll o JI j^" JI CJr^* Jr? -Ur-« ^ 

'"’’’’ ' J^ 

^ j yf 3 jw* u»>u ji>- yf 3 <o)ixp j) Jp yui j^i y j\3 ^ ^ > - j j ^ 

^iji iaiji A-®-i \i)&j <j®vi y> i^ ^ dw ^~ j o^ju>«ii i j->y i 

\ T &V 3<X«i!l j>3 j^y N A ^-5 jy^ ^*^—*11 <tXy>J \jy3j>*~* ^vOj 

. oljl^l of t-ilL)^ llpj J- *3^>\ f <^j^xA\ (> 

, iLuJl J <~J JJ ? * • • * 0^ JaiJI % J ^ j* J^x-oil (T 
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-Up X-JI jl>- j-Vl |*~iJlj ^jlS3.l -u^>- k_>b?- ^_>^L» Jl xii j ^ 

. ^^ j 

A*jbSjl <J «-UiaJI aJILJI <!jOj| 

u J? >J If tpj J P&I di J ^ I joJl Jp a;1$Jjj oil A^ JJ? ^iCip ^1 ^ ^ ^ 

^.b <-r>t5j J! *V~*' Jr 4 bL?^ W^V 30*J5Jl £ n ^^ J ^ .jj , ( 

ajoIJI ^j jU j d^Jl jUj ^ b*^-l ;M* U! piCJI J^lj joLSOl |j lAj ^ 
jl 4iii-lj SjidJi j* £j ^0^3 ill Ul ^\J> j l^ip Lj»^p dial j jj ,\^j 

^ Jj ^dU! £jd ^ J jj^'j jJ>- d 4 ^aji ji 

(J> Ail j- £*-d a; Vj a^ai pi pjl j£c jUdl djj* jijJI £jf» lj J ; U4 

( &j**” d 4 S J^ J* j JI Ji j 1 i>Ul *IS^ jlT ISI iUU« ^jUJI Cs^- > 

^JdaJlj jJ**l aJ H <j*Jt dlli jti (J <_JJl j* ^Jo O belli l UUli OUUll 
M^oV d*Ua)l ji 1 j ^*>LJI pSojwi^ i')1j s )1\j oj>~')l\ L»j Jp ^d/i Jp ^ jo-'yi jJli Jjjj 


JImJ aI>1 

* J>*il ^ j*£a jJ wLa^- ^tpdl Mlall ^)l I pjJlj A jl!xil wL^>- 5 Jdlj j‘ nj V 

j?~ (J p^l ^ yrj>\ bf" Jdti ^jA Lp j ^IjoJi ^jp aJIS^jj -ail f 

(“Jd ^ ApbJl ojUVl ^dsdl ji jJUj jl I lib>-j jjz>~ ^Jp V* j v *^ y ‘ 

( ^jl*i‘lj aj*aL]I ^j**j a^>- *V ^1 3jbVl jjJ-i jLi d*LJI ^Osj j^ 2 s>- /la d>«d ®V 

Oj& m cjdj cjl^l J j 3y* A^^ jr 4 jUil A^>- ^jA V J 3 d~>dl s/r J 

Aa aUIo! 1 <w-*Ll>-'VIj c--5^1l ^J^ldd ^p Jjj ji jj^l jV <jJita d—>“ v* ^y. 
d 3 AP-U-lll jo A^>- jc^i-l jA | Old I Jl JIj j j^d dj "J jly^Vw' 

^|p Jaj ^i>- ASjdil -^jjj J>-U!l (w*jJ iJI J Jj jljLkil 4l2>fc« j«j o;d * 

J«Js>j Li jSvij uJli jbi» j ^ddl dfljj A^Jl 4jL>j> j Ja^ Jjl jlyjl li 

^4>* All 3 JpLw 4 j^^l) jb aJ>-L U> j^SsJ d®^Jl OlSjdJi w '^ ' 

d) IJa Jt* JJ A% ^ b jl AdS^X V SjLVI jji JJw^ 5 j*V Ailp^l jj Jb jA dbLj 
v-dL jl ^^JiJl oUaj _Jl aJ jjJI ojji>- ^jA U Jv*.ji? jjl aJL^.J i jj£o cdj** J^Lr j 4 J 3 ^ 
l-ail lfU>- ddp- jA Ja^/1 jJ?j bJ j dJJj jld J 3j J"iii OlS"JLil a^t j 4 
jr 4 J b)U J ^kp j jSC cdj" blpj j J jSC jjijl jjk jll ip- Jr 4 d-*d : 
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jJLJL'^ A^jJl JUpVI ^Jp J^lj' 4 J* L^” 0\ jbi>\ AJa>»i A*>1? oUJl 

pSLlp p^iiu>o dil J jO-Nl JJJli 

\r®v s~ua)i ji n j jy- 

^JL>xll *U<apJ yp wLilj y ^JU 

(^) 


jFSJ>’^\ AA)^ p —< * 0^ 

^'j C?. Jr 4 

5 ^ jj« ll ajUsu a) ^jJl JdTj ^ -A-P J-^-Jl «.— 0 l>- p*~dj * jl^li o j*a t>- 

* J^JLI 43 jUJl 

l;. 4 ji Jii Ail jj jJI ^ll jjyJ lT «Al JJi3 JA Lpj l r *l J p$oi aw! yjf Ul ^o-lj U*>U 

JU UJ pSCil col j* ol*J OjUNi Ol>*>U! c./^ 0 . sJ 

j jj>. <£>yy-_ o_^-Mi L.j J* Jt J?*j 

. \roV5a*i!l p ^ \ 


^Uop! yp Adi j y £>U 


J^vi J)IU Jii 


Jdl 


jliU ik\ 

y ^U jfcjJI pi^iVl p~dVI pd>-^/l ^^^fl a>*^I J>*^l J>' fy^ 4 Jr? Jr* 

f 

j U ^Jaj^ dJl ^1 jjJl ^Jp AJlSyj 4ili pS^Jp p>LJI p Jryl dU)i j JUj anI a^L- 

Jr* U Uy/i ^JJl j jld j p^Ti> t» Jr 4 f^** 4 U ^ 

dfli J yyB 0Njl j*5j>- y JaiJ' aTa^>- jaj jj^\ l^>r Jr 4 

\.r^ ^b>o V J jl ^Jajl AS^y. J,! JjIp V^jd.^—« ji jdaJl aLl?-^ aIIw^ Ulj Ay J> sIaj ^>- Alp 

ji \ y j^>- jo ^>- jJJ^ Ji P^ 4 ^jy ®Wy 

f> y£~* y Uju*i p/? ^ ^0 V Al**» 
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I ^ V' • »#» J’*** a Ji :, J 3 . 4 Ji^ *i*A)' jjji, ^ 

yrj J* a* •]/ cr~M' £tjX JU^I Jj jy J 

. N 0 V <Jl TV J J J>> »*>LJl J ^^JsLA»fcJ dill J 

j>Ux4 ja; 


£*-jM j «+-> 

A*Mj>* £ j£\ j ^ £>U ^*-l]l |*->**^ (* 0 jJz>- Jl A ^>v* JL^ • 

J»UJ 4 I 

£ ap UJl ^ Lfayt? aaj) 1 <1^ j*) <a>u^ ^p ^^3^3 *^1 * j^JLIp a>*)L 

^l s uJ l ^jA ^ hJ j tv* 3 o 3^~ 3 1** 1 3 o ^-^”1 jO (j£^“ l>*l> lijl , 

^^)UJ| jj^Cjp 3 1 j-A j^^pA^U- s-Uipl j 3 ol^^Ul ^J^JP j3Cji!) ^o 

Ji y^ n \r*s <Cwvw <ui I .Xvjp ^1 l** o jA I ^p a jj j>~ 

Ju^Ml JvJj *>u 


l#v>-jJ\ ^)l a!>\ 

* jc>JLl |» y&j* ^y> «-U*-* ^c-jJl ^Uali r-j/1 ^JtJl^ ^ jil5\ii b j~*&~ 


Jl j3* T1 ^jSolxfT ^jjJl ^>-t oIT Up j a>w? /I <j ^Sol ait yrj\ U 

y j*)l £-^11 1^1 ^ J^Uj y* U*up U ^jS 3 <j\-j jl aj ^jJ» ^p Up-j olj» j <J>1 an! ^JxU? jl u U ^ cN| 

jo AiUUjl j*p->~ ju>" l^. ^il jt*^ ^ 

Uj c3jUli 24^ AjjdJl oU j U->fc-j Vjl C-wJl jl^j ho j\ 1 apLJI \ £ j ** u 

Aj jjlji g\j a^>- y*3 z**\ ^ ^^‘ jf 4 JU1 ju>- jy* ojU^i j a^>- / r » 

Oi JJ*^*3 { ylwil jj jUJl ^1 j^pNI ^5 ^ ^ Ail ^3 jUil ^ ‘H*~ w y ' 

oju aLu °‘^ a j jiis jt-5* ij-->«ji] sip)ojUVi j^2> ^5 ® j^sii s^uii u>-i j^p j 3 ^ ^ 


<J* ojJj (j U^i*j 1^^==*j . British India Steam Navigation Co 


lompa 1 ^’ 
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r J J\ Jup <3 J& ^y* iiiiiS ^} aIS jAa 

stow Jt^r* ^ 

^j-JUJlI *Lap l -Ltl j ^>u 


* * * 


&\ p~*i 

is ; Jl >Lp Jujl jl>* JjyJl Qbfl ^j\^U ~^>- ®j^" ^Jl *t£t j ^JU ^jA 

a Jc?xli AijLtJI J> ^Jlkj jJl aJ jjjl 3 
^X^4 ^Jp <-^>’3 "U-Jl oJlA J j\ wLp J-jI 11 ^Vl If-1 j^OxJ UT Lpj JjJaII ^jSC*Ul UlJc>-ij [a'^La 
|xS A^li J-l*!i Aj jjJl \j ^J*l> J j^k) 0^3 AjjLj'yi 3 aJj^ ^Jp l ^a 3 JJD d)l^J jy\ 1^*1 3 J)t 

J l j 2 >’*1 ^ji j>d\ ^^Jl) A4 \>s»aJI C _—0 j-Jz^- 1 (^1 j A)ji^ +\*p*~A 3 ^ill? 

jil^ll StoW Sa*j:Jl ji £ j j ^>- ^Oj ^ >>~Vl J ~Z 3 Ua '^j>>*J 1 (J OjU> 

\^rA*-Yo 

J^vi JiUmJS 

* * * 


£>*^ ^ 4to\ P~H 

^ j>~ ^ Ji>«il JL^»1 J Jjj £jU £wJl ^ ^11 0 jjl>- J>1 J^>- Jl A j&A ^ 

JU-il 

j«l>dl j jui <, juJJbL>- tJ$.A xj j ^Ijjjl ^|p ajIS^jj a]J Aa>j>~jj ^-SJlp ^*)h*A 

4 jUJl X* ^S'jz^y AjdJUlj <* 3 jU^il (^JJl jtj^ aIIvw* J jl>*Jl £• £ ApUl ^jJl oJ-fc 

< ^ 5 ! > ‘ -LmP ^wiil aJLUI oJ-A l ‘*aa ^+ 03 33 j ^ 2 ^~^ J/'’ ^**t'*'*^^ aI^vw* 1 j- 1 j 

jWJl * jI xS - " IJLaj Aaa Ui>«j>- wlwJ ^j J>txl*w4 jll (j* 1 *-{ ®y 3 3 UWJ* Jr? 

JH ^J - e ja\ jp A-siS^ ^^LJI J^-j^r*^ 4 J Ua p^ 4 aj>oJI jj «U)1 «-li ilj diJl 

>^ov wU^Ji 32 j^Zt *\ jj>* 

J-^^fl j)U^» 

* * * 
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Capt. J. B. Howes a-Hj (n 



A^Ja*^Jl olkj 4J jjjl c—*>-U^ c)l>- -^p y ^*Ji £y\ ^jlS\il ^U^v. j 

Ai^bil J 

cjAJy^l y>*i V j Ua j^>J lT Ai^ai bpj JJ J* jr\ j j*£ol 411 j>- jl Ui^|^ 4 ^ 

pji dUi Jj f ^ Jr 4 ^^r^pj a-^ JU j ^ 

UJp jUS" J^J ^V/bH J>-N j Jp A^J-U J J>«-4 JjjSc] <L*il ^1 ^ 

^ ^ A)bS^ .>1 1-1 a j t^AlS ye* 0 j*~*£*~l bbS^" aJ L* 3 JS j» |^j| jjj; 

^1 jo~Ni JJ^li J-oj j IAa ^*>LJl 2 s )! j)1\j ji^-^fl L* j ju y* * Jp ^i 

\r*v Jijirr^ 

^^-JbJll *U<2pi JjP Xilj ^iU 

(J4 5 ^ ) 


* * tt 


0J&" J} 


«d>\ 


j<W 


^ jo*l! ^ y^-* y ^JlL*JL^ ^jiSsii 5 ^y^~* y* -^ij y *a« j* 

^Uj <JjI 'UkL* 

Jij Ua aJIp ^r\j 4>t^> LaI y ^Jxi! <U)I ^>-^1 ^_jJl)l ^Jp aJITj^ *Uit a^>~ j j ^SvJp » k ) l ^~ ,i 

ULyaj jiy^ ^y 1 y aUISvJI A>t^oJij 4>-\J\ ^1) j^$ol djjl y>~ j\ y jk\ j<j6 j i j&£JA\ y* ^ i 
jt-5» <3 I^jL) £v^U)l a-^»j*-U jU-ii a 6 j>- y* 0 y*L* ^Sol j^-p y ) ^ ^Jl \ Ja ^ jJ “ 4 ^ 
^sClad>«j auI^ (**^ “ty^" ^ ^••‘^p '-Z u^i-Lvii jiJJi ^ 1 ^jxL^.g y^~y * 

^rov Jiy^ rr j ^sUp 

a 3 J-Ka>- jSv! j *Xi_j J-i j-- J,i ^Uail ^Jp Jw>- C«j ^ y t J aJISC)! aSLJI JtJ* * 

y> j]s]\ 1-1a y _) 1^1 ( h pL»*j'j/ jjj~# jJ&j 0 jA 1 j will IwIa ^>-1 y *-0^1 j - 

xi'l^ y ^*>LJij dAii jLi< y ^jjp U ^^iJ ^iiJi jL) U^ jl a^w^I ap^! d -H'‘. 


jjs» 


^ * 
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I^v 3 ' & (*W 

j)' x*** J iJ^ f ^yb>- i}>\ ^^^>*11 *Uapi <jp •Xil j <y £>U ^y* 

aA J'^ 1 'f 9 «—«J^-*^' ^jr^ \$" A>W» *1^1 <j ^Sol 4i)l f>?j\ Ul J^>~\ J U^L» 

jj jX jl <j~b>*il jj* ^ ^ V:' 3 y^ 4 y ^y>y&>- <y* j* Uj 

■^y! 5->U uJD55"j A£*Aj:!l c^JUall jb£» iJ iS^ (J^blJ jl^Jl y £**»" ^ Apb*%Ji ^j\*j^/I 

.^J! j^p jLi ^ JU>*Jlj j^UJil C-^>- ^y* ajJJUI jyli jbS» <J 1 JU>*Ji C-^>- ^y* uii^iS'j 

. \\* 0 V <Jl jJ* Y 0 j^>- p^sJg,>i>Bj -Oiil^ jci-i Jp li ^JyjJ^ 15 a y>JI wLp j 

jJs> !>Ui 


* * * 

^ (***"* 

jijyl jlp jlJI y>y*ii ^-Vl j*-JtJlj ^jl^sil -L^>- 3 jjz>- 3 jUVl *-b*apl y& xilj £>U jr® 

^ joJ.1 j*Ja*l.i aJILu^JI a) jjJI jU^ 

y>«j -buj Jj~*J anI JJii ^y* Lpj a51p 1^1 j a>w? ^rl ^^jl <udi yrj\ UlJU-lj U^>L- 

bio ^Jj ^fcJj>Jkl A*5 j] jyji uA~l ^y^A y) wL**« TW^Ji yA C->U- ? ,^ (J j> ^1 A) I c_jb jJiS\ |*JX? U>- ^Jp 
5 b J -i^bJl O ^-5 ^j? bU>*Jlj ^j*JL>sll <L*m\ j] jolp-l 5 cJl y* ^ \ £tj jIj ^—jbS^ a] U jX^p 

'~y? y* 3 jl^JI 3 <Jj^>-U^ o yJ* y 3 ^. *Aap X j liJi ^j^aj ^ <JIY ® ^ 

cJ JJill J U y£*J Oj\a*)I I AxJ lj ^il yS^ ^ *A]^ ^ 0^ a! 2>«-* ^Ju>“3^ JaA) A Juts’ 

^jj^! ^ y^ ;Jy l-jWI <1~>%j j ajc wUil y* y^*t J y m ^ j 

4s. 'y JU-I y~>- ^p apj v3 3 JjjAi-t -i>-l ^Jp c3*^y Cf^ jtj*^ V:^ Jf" 

j i _j>Ji\ jJ^JI) 0VrA—\ ij,lp jJ l^Jp ^ AwU<a3 ^yUl j yi "Uil A-^l 

Ua *\Jas-\ ojj\J~* ^y* ayyy (J ^^IpjJI J^aJ /*^yj _^>- Ay>-1 yy j 

$ U^l/^Vi y* aJI>- A^Ip <yjlp ^Jp jjSi ji aISv>-VI J-v 23 <J A-^aul^i Ul AAy^)l uil*il 
aJUj'V l ^yii; AX^gj U j\p «-Lib 3 jUVl <^jX^oi\ _p Jj>«j uiJ*-^j i— jI y&^ Jil y V 

yj* oi \x*>-\ *>U-Ip djl^Ui yr ^ii *J j** y y y\ 

^ /^^U<aNI ollaj ^Jl aJjJJI Jl>*j jl 4 _j j Vj d-b^ Ua ^51 j j& U LU!i oUIa^ 

J'-bl s4a j y** 3 <JUpVIj olC? y& ^lp I j X X+a l^JoU>- X->nJ Oj£sj 

y-^bci \l3y« oUU>* *A3 j j ^Jp wL*j>x^ r^jJl a \X) I X ^J>til \Xb ijl AAjJa^-l^ Ia*Xv*» *X> ^•*^bt]l 
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eJ>-j Jilti fW 


JUJI oU jijjt £}\ rr i!'j f ir 1 ^ 1 ' * UpI 0 ^ ail -> £ u y 

a!_jJ!I J^SJ ^3'jJ Xc. 

^jil Jl dJili Jf-) i»w> (P*l J (►&' yj' fM' i> r^- u '>'j UVw 

C /* JU jJJ- j£3j til j*SLi' iUa'j ^aj Oj*j£j *>>' *j' Jj^ii. 

^i ^tr u> ^ji j-»i jJi jij«J' V.' ^ ui r 1 A 4 > ui j r*~ j*i ^ w nAby,| 

»Jl*. y> 11 i*U)l ^ li_jj^ jJzp- j* yrj>i '•** J>. -y- ijJl 

JU Jj 5 jUdl W=r (>* ^ J?' ol 5 "y 1 ' Ji-V" ^ <j £'i y '■* 2 _> 

I ja ^j j. L.V < 5)1 dUi oli J Jy*i' Ji> Jr* J»'y >* u J* j^iy-j 

\r«v Ji_^ \r jyj*i j*j J* J* 


^Jl>J.i «-Uap1 jp j j) 


( Jr 2 * ^ ) 


*LJa*]l iJUajjJI SJ_>j! 1 J-Sj Jljjl Jy -V^ 1 ‘-y^’ ol>- j;jJ' J!' f j^-' -V^ 

Lai jj^Jliiil yjl ^Ij-OI J* AjlT,jj4iiU-o-jj (^Up ftll »YO f Jl*-'j)l<ul- 
jcjJI £>U Uy jp ^ j^J ty Jill oli j 7C-UJI Juo jU=- U. aJI <&r** & 

Jp ^l Jp j ^ j) U iJla fS&s^ -ilj UJ j^SLll J^>lj -Ohs' ^1^- '-i*j 

\rov jiy- yy J 5 y^ >.y <lb ' 

^U^Jkl *U<ipl jp »jj j j; ^L* J*^' 


Jl_*3 <U>1 

r >dl f> £. J. JUu. ^JJI [U\ Jijjl C ^' f ^ Jl ii; 

j^SO l> ^ai' Ji A»l jjs*j 4 |^5> *>jl _^jl ^l_>Jjl Jp aj'ISJjj a»I a^-jj f^' f^" 
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, | : ^Jl j ;>%JI U» JaJla J\ Ol> J^ll y aU>- L*J Jij OV Jl y> \ \ £t-> jl? ^ 

. s ^ ^ ^Ji^^Jl l^. ~ 5 lj*jl J3 ^*»*A>«Al l^«<3 j ^ Jl jL*pb/l <jl J* &' 

j^j yj JU- j / ,*j (jfwl a^ j>- j^A*^ aj^A? U ^j%p Jij 4>J-«j*-b/l a~. j jll 4>di 12 jL*> ^STUi ^p 

vjwti 4« J>- £* jrvJl*^ a?^Aj li ,j\c j SjU^JI a~*jJa A>ci> uil JiTj L> y£ Y % * ^ Jp IJ £tA) 

"J ^j)l tjTJ*y J*J J ^JjcJJ SJjIJ 4-P^J (jJL&* J *\ * JJp l^- 0 *L*!>bii ^*1) 

^3 yy *bTyi J (jCjl k*.\>- £, 0^5 l^.*# l)^ cP ti 

j^l y\ 4>l j 3*^Ul TcJ-^gJ 4 j jJJI OIJJ Jj Ji Ail ^Jx) Cj^t* J |%«Xdl 

a\J| JuixJ J J;V J*«-*!lj 6 J 3 J & J J - Jr 4 *kJl OlSj a>A Ji Jr 4 Aj^- J ^ J y^ J 

'ijij ^*}AJI *1 y~>*^ <—~>ji y* Jj ftLtjSjf Ijj Ji aoJj ^Jl ^LpjbM cj? 3 *" ®*A^j a**^- 

^i JzZ jJti- ijry } ijA 2y^a\\ jyXl\ ' Jo>-jJi J ^s> j tal dAJS Jp oj^Apj y>\y^\ y>~ 

j^\ J >y-J^ J ^*' 4 y* ® *^* 1 ? J^X*y* J \>"j J ^ / Jl\ ^ 

^li Jij^ J Jr* AJliji j^Tl jj> iilj j)\ 

Jxfi ,; J^P j ^ JaJj Xil ; : y~j+J>[>- ytf ^*>Ul jLpI y**>J aJp ! jJzS 

yj> J! Jlij J*-^- 4 J ^ 4)1 J^p xtl J ^1 dAB «-Ljl ^$j -Xj jAj aL>«^ J Oji>-^lj 

v>* j Lift j^JA- 4 J J^<*J J>- J 31 4^K^« 1^3 Vw^>e-Rll 4ji)l l*i A*^y yAJ Jb-I *)! IwLa (j I 

'„u»' i ul<^' li J l5 y* A l J15 j jfX ji, I y>%^p »,J l>- j 5 j I o Aj- a! L-*» j 1 4> l ^ 4lP 

niji] V.U6 ll 7-^ \ L-1 Lii Ju>?i ^ 

aL»j O' p-^Jp ^ jti ^3 ^Jp Jaufl]! ^Jtej ^aliij 

ji ^ jv j)^ wL«Jb |lL- ji iS^ \ c—J j^ii il« uJta jtj ^3 

; iio pjb j ^*-^p j->- Uj>- 4 ] j -i^* Ui v_ -j y *ijy -^"i jy^* 

'PN > AiLiiaij c-L-j jti- ^ AJLmj'VI; ^U» ^*i y oi j>- Ji JLiJj *to 1 ^3 j 

•Ovv^l j^.4 ^J],> jtj J U,b.n]l 4 *jILu jjl aJ^jJI ^l5s>-i 4 i j*a y JJ ^^Jp ^^iij C-j i b 

♦X'^a>- i lj-1 0 ^P jlj^ 4>Li/ J a 4.1; A* ^>c. ^Jp i^SsJ |*^o 1 cpUaIIj 

jib ^ y J 3 j ULol Jp jl5" Ji ^JUbii tiAi^ j y> y <—ib aJp .—»jl>- J^>- jl 

j JA^i 1 *Jjo oJj^Jp y*-s* kiAiji ^5 JJ jy>" ‘Aii j aj^jV jl^i 

U ^A ^>*i i ^>0 1 4£Juli y>yi\ jU J ^11 vJUall j^/ aJI^I 0 Ia Jp ^ Jill jJjll ^ 

0 V Jl j-J Y Y ^5 j y>- <ilj ^1 y>-')!\ ^Jili Jyj I j* 

U ~X>ti\ «■ lyap I ^jp J-i/ij *jA. 


* * * 


j yS jj\ : jrV»-jJ! ^ > 
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y.y^ cy. y> ~u>^* 


\* 

y\j y> -Uj>^» 


> 0 

4jL1>* 

*r^ii jl>j»-i 

\0 

0*^*p jj y) 


Y • 

jllaL- Jjj 

Ji 

Y • 


•V u " i j>. Cr^~ 

> o 


jl 1 .a**** 




Y * 


^j*+**a X^^"l y) ^y***^- 

N° 


^jtj^~} y 

Y * 


-ilJLP y JL^>>1 

* A 


y^ y 

* A 


X)i*Xp j\X~\ 

*r 

JPtJ J 0j Jl] £ J l^J ^ jf ^~m»P 1 J ^ ^-o«il 

) ^il X>~c_*w» ^Ui Jp\ 43 y» 

ajIp! v J a >^ Ot ^j-JL>tU jjl 

Jiy: rv 

a s.jj 


y.j& C J * 

\0 


J* fi l .ilJLp 

\ 0 


urz J j\ 

\ 0 


__Jl^sji Xil-Lp y> JUj>-1 

‘A 


* * * 

0 JL>- j <U>1 

^AJail Jj J*ll £-^1 |».*JtJIj * jl^sii o jJx>~ ^-Jb>xll *JapI JP -A-Mj Jr! ^ 

. * 

^obT j*>u j^Jj V ^Ijoil J—p aJIT^jj f* 3 

ai J £r^ C^' Jr 4 fj^ 4 J^ 3 Uj J-^j oV Jlj-5* > ^ ^J> S ‘-^ 

jt^J^^a>* y* ^ U^ J c £(j J>j^i J ?*** Ji *^'j '' l '^' ^ 

U fOP Jp ^U^i* J> oij A^UUi S:>lUj aJUjNI dUU y> if iol^ ^ ^ 

y* <l~>*~jj y;\ JS J,iLx5 ^>- ^ apUI ^jJj^LI j—1 Ju jl j*&>~ y* yryj ^ ^ 
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y. C^W^O.1 jJJj Jb*"^ Jjbjjl f^ 1 y3tllj j^~ ^"*^b>«il C 

J'^-j c—>*y lilL ( yJ>J.l tX+JsS' 1 j*3 ‘■J-31 jbpl &j> {"0^“ ^y*l l5 P“^ N ^* 

i^JL>* 1 ^JJl <L*lyA~lj jjS^l iUU« ^Ala! I jh jZ*s* 4*w»j>» j3> *u-*j ^j~Jj j$ 3*1)01 ^jl>* 
* djl y>” uJj jy 1^4^y ^ *00^1 *■*)! j a jV 3l3~l .y* a jS 3 »W>-1 y> ^tyJl v-*jl£j 

^ ,i Vb*- J jbl ^Jl V. ^y 3 j%-aJCLp C-j15^ ^J1 <loU>M ^Jp Jjy~ 1 3 Ji ^*bl Aj*>U 

^ ^"tiy^ bulj 3J1 J>1 1^. Jj\j ^JjA- *>Uij yNl ii jI-Uj aj\ JL>~ ^o> y; *V U ^ -bjJl 

ijj ;Uill Jail j <Cuil jj-i-J ^Iol) y> ■Ay-*' 7*0*)! -J^ll £+ AyyJb U-*« ^>jJl ^2>*il ^^Jp . . . A^>- 
3 >«J 1—3 . Vl>* 3*>Ul y* <uii 41*Jpb ^Jb^ii J^S Jij bllT J <Cp UbU b^3 
^iij jli J> ft-^ jJ*>~ ^yA^cil jiy c3JTj y 1*3 jjJj y 3J1 Olyb>*»* yll^sjl y*^-^)l *^P- 

^ 4 | ^5" f J*xJ j 13 3)3 ^Jp ^y3JJ y3 <JaS J Ob jU->- jJsil wLp OLibt-* <3^Jb y« L-oOj 

)-^* y* y £• vl^J l 3y*j 1^3 A-liajl ^-*3 ly>*j AjJ^>-'yi A~*jjll C~>3 -\5 ^^lll 

* 3)«i> JO y AjjJ^j^l 31)1 jt^bcil Jl>ol Joij y->y!l y« jj-Xjyj <3jOll ^y 4 3 

yliil J,1 3*>Ub jyJI j* y^S3 b,Jp 4jyiall OU~*>l*s>Nl yp bliS*" J 1*^3 

^15^^ 0 y!“lj y^ldl ?w^ly* (_$ ^ll 4 pLj vJbnt^ ®y^“l ^0* -Ol j jy ~L^j>- ^lb-*»jl A>-jbJl 

4 > y 4 ® jb»^l jl^ jbi ^ (Jl-j>t.-j li)L- li ykpll yjv<iUyJ] ^bl U>J OjU'yi ^b UwA J ^Ob-1 

»ji U 1 Jjb ^ SjU'yi aJO^I jy axJ. ^^l-Jl jlyUJl 

\rov Ji, 


U ai 4 j 

3 jy>* r 


3- ^ Jj/* 


^3^1 ^bJtpl yp -Ol j ^y 


3 jljj cJ^ 3 JbtiJl aS^ yi 

( ^ ) 


^ * ^Jxil JL^l J jj ^u yji ^1 yi'yi ^svi { jrvi ji j*j; wlw « C^> ^y4 

^ yb Oaj^jJl iiJbO>~ >3 j*j Jjc j J jw\Jl ^P 4j\S^yj J)1 ^sJp ^*>LJ1 ^r yyl oIa>1j Jil 

J J aI>^4 jA J ^ y^v4 ^y j-^>~ (£ jb^01 jy*l ^ yaXtfl] y]l J>1 C-^>*y 

^ bl>^4 Jx jl J Jil -b ^1 J,1 (S’jS 0 jO j> *jj^3 ^ jV j*^s!l*y jl J a!>«11 J ^ yft 

w fJ>dl A+&j\Ji4 ^ c^jb yfe jij**” JH 3il^L^P- ^ 7 ^^ 1 JjP Oajlj Jy*'j Oil 

MToV Jly^- N \ J j>>* "bO ^ j! U 13 ^^U* jiUJ ^p*>bUl L^l 4jbSs!bj 

J^p^/l yiUa^ *>3 
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^jUU) vJ»J »yM Hr J* J* 0 V^’-A’ ‘-r’'—=*- Hr J* J^ljJi 0 i 

L~*U- Ji>^l A*jb ^il ^L>Ji uJi a$>* y UjIj^ ajjULJI y mu 

A>1 ^j^>- Sj^ 2 ’* *^^*** J] jj*X> *lfljl A>1 j ^Jp ^tcLi 4 ^, 

J1 j j>- j ^ Jpte ot-i jll oiJi^ 

^foy 

*LopI jjp xt*\ j y ^j\a 

* * * 


£**J\ o**J s ^ f~i 

^ jfv>«H ^ jP?>sa y «X*x~* £c-JL) 1 ^Uail yij 1 ^ l wL^j>* o ^a> 

^ Il^>Jj «A# A) 1 Aj 4»^*iJI jm^SiX- *j^.J ftjjJt ^Jp ^15*^.)^ *^t ^1*7 4)1 <wL- 

^5jil a- 1 dJdi> j j;l^1 J^lxJ iJUi> Alko Uj o jU^/1 jU J ^ov Jly^ t ^j ; b I'uT 

*Jt^*r 0 Atj j\j f^Jl 1-1 a ^ A) 1 L>L j j j>xla y* t« Jiwa-AJ ^*5\j U*j *Ai^ Obj ^Jp la>*j *j 

l i* (J l*< 1 -Aa^* o y2> j) ^^Ip*a]I ^Ju^aAJ f y&*A y jX>- 7 r.*wil ,*Jx-j>~1 y^T 3 *Ai \ T 3 V 

pj}*"l>« ^Jp AO I^)1 0->lil ^3> J V jLoi Y t ^*CJ jll) l^jjlp LaaJI ^jl A*^il J?j ,jjl kiii" 4*U 
•Jjo o ^ ^ j ®^_5 ^Jj boJ i l y*s±s>^ ijjy j* J <p' 

Al***l^«i I y jXi j> ^>s) j ^3 J >- /j* v—*Ilg^ r^ 1 ^wA>tLl t\*JsS'\ A^aIpI AA9 \y ^ip 

^jipoii jU J ntov Jiy^ n J ^ J a^Ij a^ui j 

I*Ia aJU]I oli.stf.jl y* ^j* AbUlOl s_i.io ^j! J^L" ^j 4iii*bJ li»V 

^ /% j5viii>«j *il ^ f i>^i^ 

\ ' 

>V'oV o o J jy>- 

^'b/i w U ; 


1 Njl j^ Ji J A;jjj jLi* ^5 


.1 :,\Jl 


^ yf>sA ^y vO ^ V *\ 


*-> , 





^a* 5» ^ ^ UyP 

*r* 

Xf' L—> j \_ J* 

JjJUil X*J>%A XyS' 

»r* 

jji c-jir 

j^\z SI JU>t* jy # *1 a-- 

• T * 

w^lS" 

ailwUP jw- 

• ^ * 

a 

JJA\A 

JlS»1 j ^iU 

y. j-*~ 

X*j>*-* y OL> 

^xill JL*~- ^y ~U>*^ 


j jXS\ ^y 

M X~s* ^y ^i^l^P 

y m j>- j> ^'•V' jh 

<wA^>- J vJ^ 

iJjb J) X^* JLilj 

jlkL- jj ^ 

* * * 


f j=£* JH (£**) 


:'*Ui! y l5 uJJ^ j ^ 

y> X**+m <**\ y 

^ r JL>J k l Xa*o 

i \rov n Jiy< ^ 

•fciVl ^ jAj dJi 

X>>1 liV ^ )*3 

j^Uli yl j 

jLJ o j ji j 

-^J Ji (£**) 

,*jU y> x£\ j 

i * 

V-* jUll (J**? J 

J <j* y**^" 

Vs> 

Y * 

Vis' 

^ ^y w>Lj 

<__A»* ^ jy. 

\© 

jjX 

(^" a! J*- Xr jj - u> ~ 

0 * 

^.jla-J fWl jj-di 

o>*^t -Lx~* yj JUjjn.* 

Jp -u>~ 

Y* 



-U> JU^-i 

Y* 

= 

X^s- y) ^JdiJLP 

■ _ fl -** y »X*->v* 

Y * 

= 

^y <&ljLp 

j; >* 

>« 

= 

• S** W P A^IUmP ^y X*>\ j 

Jltlp ^ wUj»-I 

So 

= 
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''’ UU ui jAli 


jUil a.*- y a ^ 
f»j*~ 3 wU> *- 9 y m j^\ J 
J> *“'-U 
•V^ JH j> jiL 

Jr? ^ j1, j 

Jr! *■'*•>« 
•tii-ut •. ;u 


f-“~ JH 


<V 


* * * 


J~^^' - 5 '^-“ ji» 

*i^ 'i.rfr* 1 ' si- 5 ej^V U-i^' 'J 0j5L (jl Ja *3 U -~M-I -XLoi \r»V Jlyi \ y ! 


JH 

J - i 'j jtf 

*—i-ir*- y> ^_}\j y -L*j>«.« 

» jr? J-*— j^- 4?LJl> S.j*~ JH ■‘j' 1 '-'-^ 

jis~ Jrf ^ J, *V i J 5 


wLoJ>*~* 

4aL1>- 

-U>v* JLMj 

0! J*- 

^ ^ Ij .fcwoJ 1 >X«aP aJO I <Jl*j£' 

jILlL* O Jaa 
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ji c j oi J 5 ^* fC^' i s**~ J~^~' > f>^* J- J i* - ' 0* 

(JU7 

^ ^jLpUii o’ f \'~h*j J-o Aj "^"y.-’ f^-* 5 ' ■**? 

^1 ^ Jj&A 3 I j\ li JU^h^ Ayj j jLi*«j j> ^/k* Oir! b~<jp J* V*. bili (*-S A ** ^ ^ ®yr 

^ UJl a^S' j* a^I jp Aobkl $ jt> j ^I5j ULl aJo*j ai* JJ U ~u>*^ joU- o>-L 

yj v . ju^hj: ^Ap aiJ j/"AU j iijU £~J» Jl U*byy j ^ j-k^j Ui^l j j* Jail J <cok- 

^ y [^\j j> «' y^ U*J Jap Ail aj ^Lu ^ aJI jUil eju-jj j; ^ J - 4 'k**- <j*^ 

v j ^\i-^»Nl J. ja j jUi Jl>- J1 j j^ry_ aJp L»jJlj j*>jpb^ UaUspIj U^> 

; j j l^pbj c-Ajb»- j> l®> j>-l ^Ji Xi»lj jj fJ 3 *"Jl Aiyj £* Jjil a^^U -^1 

^lyl^ JU>- j> j Cky^ ^iJi UU syjk- jj j> UkMj p^ljk! ^ 't/.J' 

a.bJ>-j A> »Xa ]1 s 2 jA^~ 1 3 L ^>- j* Ci^P Lkl j -Ujv- jj Jj »lj bJi J j ^J' jJ 

,'bds jo jJJl jJ-1 U1J £yjJb ^J^kl ) kJA\ jl ^)l\ JJ jjpl aJUj ojUJjpyi Jy 
^U-• l _ ^ 1 j V oJb>-lyjl jo jjAJl jo-b>«Jl U1 j d jUxll] xi-k jAlAi oyLk~l j 0 jL*H 

j5 jbk~l O' p-l*J 1>T" b ^ ^bc4 J jbkb- jo 1 <—^r^"' jj JaU u-AJ*k 

o*xi-l OL'lihu jjJl jl o-VpUs! Vl j« Uyj jo^Ik«j jjl^ J>“^ b,Jl ^4*>ry 

j'j' ^jp_j AjLj ^ J U iJlft v3^^o U \s jlp *>b>- J wU^A-l 4Xi\ j sjjl^ »w-iUj jl j* 4 a} Jj ^ 

Aiil^p jj jlL* 0^1 jP jy>- r UI 

\foV A^ <Jl^*' jbj j^>- 

J^Nl jk> ^ 


^ J\ j**J\ ^ f^i 

* jo>Jl 1 ySk jj -Ux^ ^cjJl ^Jkll y jxll ^Jll ^*^1 J^^l 3yk>- 
J y jj jl Aw^iil ^£ 3 J*&>- Jp yc Jjjjl Jp Ails *"yj Ail |^Jp ^*>LJ1 JU7 4^1 A^L- 

i/ J 0 jl*Nl jJLa^j si ^ Jl <s^ JJ*' ur^' 

* ^Jl jl)i ^ jjiJl SjUjJ 1 jf U jx- (^£->>11 0 j-| cjl ^5^11 ^"l-> ^ 

^Jl c?t-Jl ^1 -> <i A*-b^l AjJi j 1 l a A-L-. jy^Jl ci Jlkjiyll J>JJl a.5j 

• <ijJ' ®J^ 

. oc jUa-i )) jxi jVi iJai) ^ykj < olii-t j-3f oij^lyJl ^ X 




J* >kJb | Sir**- i-iki bub uUl £* j>J J^fi u ^. y ^ rev 
Cr* (*-f i J^ 3 ~ J Jj *=kl JaI fji Jailll liilij OU j£j -1 l,- c-*li } JIaLII [f. Cjj^s. ^jjj [' 
Cf- ^ **431 £*>■ J £yJI Jl jo-dl jjp ,jji V 

•J Ji“okS^ J Jl*7j 4 jUw-» <uil Jli J»-V _ / SoiII 4j ^k>«j "y , i ^ 

^y^.J VU W~! »y-Jk **-**>- a* b I \jJ ^JJl U!^ . Jyjil Jl s 0 j 

Vjl 0 _jis-» villi j a £s j\ yl jipl ills' i)l_> Iyllsj Usb iJUJ-l 44 , Jaj| |^|j J 

r 5 ^ ^4^1 £yJ> VI Sj 11* er-i4 Ulj ^bj £-1^1 j l*J /bl bi^ ^ ^ 

• ' r ° v 0.AP J> (IL. «yl JP 4^5" »*>Ul jJJu } 

( yj*^ *)Uj ) 


C*-jN f*i 

«liljJ» ajll 4Ly f jojl Ail; J> JU £~i)l yiVI p£ll £*y|t By*- Jl^ij-l f_^SJ J) A^, ^ 
J^j Ifov oU k*j TV rtjjb ^JnII pJokT JyJl Jp 4J1 SJj_j jjil by; .JJe.1. 
//ifov jUi*j yi YA 0 -jl; jwVl iL) jvSV Jc i^iopj a* bbjl oUl^ll jl 4 </i U 

(i*" ^ ‘jj s W '- r JUa! - 1 '—r“ J 4 ^«*>VI JJLil oli J ^Ijl JiUi J>. ^^bjl J; 

Ji U bbty j. Iy~k J ^ly, Uby U bl ^JpI // _>l^l jjlis; ^ _,^.| J Jj Jbi. 
*** t?" cT^' y"°. ^ «ISj>- uJ; 4li ^jJI 4 Ju j»/i Liul ^ ^i>l 

J*vajdl U J--y_> dUi J jUI vili. I j»- J ji3 ^ ">li bb 

o_/ipl Oli^Ltil j 

,_^ikjil J*) II JiJfl J-bU>- Jo jl_JJ| jb> Uli. 4 J 1 I-LP jj -U>^ X) 

^ * b “ l --> J Jai j> Ail j ^Jjl J Jl j^Sj ^^1 JT lil JA 

j^-ilklj jill y. 4)1 Jp- // J) 4jlli-P J) -U>u Jl IJLyl_, l^b JO- 4 >l Jl J> »jl»-!> 

jj JiA* li \j aj£i Jl 4i r-b») V JjAAall yi ^ib JL>- ^b A>-_,j t>i]l ^ Jl l#i)) ^ 
JUk.j yi TV ir«V b- jjjb ly klli*P J) jlL- jp Sjy »%J| JjLlp^ cJLa 

. a jb 

J-4»VI J»lk> J» 

* * * 
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Ji\ y *”jll 4&\ ^fW 

y ^Uatll £~y I ^ fV\ Jl>3i/1 5 jja^ 

y^\ j!l Ji j~*>- Jp y&v ^ jail Jp Aj\^y j 4il i +>-jj ^JxUp ^tjl ^%J\ f JU; *»1 ^!>U 

jli J g?'3^ ^>* apLJI ^jwVi aJJ a—I^J ^ScJbUc Ui>J ot Uip^ Jii ajJs» jil 

Iju ) (*£>j~&>- (Jp CJ?^P ^>- U 0jS*" j£ ^]l k-JUall 3~*>- y* *)t}\ AjwV^ JjLII 

jPjc *■■* *>—« , \p j\*** ^«X) 4»*t 3*^3 *^-*5^ ^-La 3 A)I l«JI j ^ v»^l^A^esJl i y\]&j ^1 Jy\ 

j >3 Uilj £^*J3 l* ^Jp <iUt3i jiii j*5" j OLpU 1 \ j a^u)I ^lo C*>-ji Ji 3 ^Ul 

i*>lj '-f 1 7 * j4r~^\ *- 7 *^ J J ws^>- 3 * t$3p jjii ,3 jiaM ol*^ 3 ^ 

J > lJ^ ■ 5 *'*4^ ^4^ d J^j J y* (J* 4 sJ 3^ ^ *3 j* I is- Ui.31 j> AjJLUI^ Ji\ jl 

^ To V Alv- \j\JzA J TV Uj ^>- ^1 J^>-N 1 3^^ 3^ 3 AJdl ji*- 

Jiii j 3 > £> 1 * —L>JL\ *Uap! 3 P 


* * * 


r y^* 3 ? *^'- 4 () \rov oUa*j t^ 3 

AjjUtJ^I 0 % ^>«il 3 £\jl>-j 3>~^ jli J O^y J 1 ^>>* wU^ol 

£J-^ } J [+&>%£ uy'N 




*+>3 3 


• Xil J Oi £^* (^) 

J^-J Oi 

\' 

-' ilH *>^* tj~?y 

Oilj j; ^ 

Sw. • »^gu 3 ^ 

^ 0 

*^'j CH ■ J -^‘ 


(Tip 3 »j -Uj>^4 


- u ^* J! Jr^ 

jlkJL- y j ^4^ 

«k—* jjJb 3 > 

\0 

^ J) A*^>- 3 > wLh^P 

Xoj>%a ^y OUj 

y vU*^- 

\0 

vC^ p 3! 

3 3 " m 3' *Aa*p y <tj^tw\^p 

Oji^^i 3 314 y ^->-^ 

^ 0 

3 ^'bLA.**J 1 3 I *-X^J**,* 

sty** aA)I*-Up ^y -b±j>^+ 

a^jp 3 J 3 l‘ 

\0 

> J! ‘t'A 

y.y*' ^r! y 


\0 

Ajfl*l>- 3 » *A^>IU« 

y y 



JL*-^ 3 » OLj 

J *X«^b« y <U)tkX*P 


\0 

aMI«-Up 3 ^ -LsA-**< 

jN ^ <y. u* *^- > « 4 


^0 

3*4.^ y *^-** > ‘^ 

aaJ>* jg 


\0 

AA^l>* y ^iLw*» 

^3** 31 jl^4 3 ) JLilj 


>0 

jlJLp y aaJ>- 
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^ j ^ j^JtJl j^y\ f±>*3')I\ ^L*~ s )l\ J^a s J\ Jj^VI «*--»b>- J,l ^y&A V 4 ^ 

<Ai aJum 

x* jU* S^Ti [c j J^j bJI di>b£" ^\jJi\ Jp ti&y.j ^ ^jj ^U! f j^\ ^ 
cJaJ^ C-i>» 4£aJail u-/>lla]i <j jtSoVl ^2>\jA C-J j& ^^*a *Up Jk+p ojZ'h l* ^pj^aX 
Jj jA^-l aJp 0^JfliXJ (^JJb jtJl ^Ca Li^2j jlSoV^ JL>0 J Lp 4 ^-'bp JjJ JUj>t.4 

<J*UajVI t £j j^l I c-il^aJ^lj jJ-1 ja)J lf*>-‘-Pjlk* oOjJbU^ ^j^j, 

'>—^bS"* 4X)la*P y> X*^** 1 )} I^p^ j 1? JL*b b>- s--5 L^i ' j s ( 

i Ja j j j^zfii t* 4^1 4 -UjI y^-\ <ul j>- y o j j>cs> (S[fry* i <pu- 

*y&A y* pHv? M*sV OUa.*j Y$ cJ jj>" »jj t, 

JjlSa.4 Jii 


* * * 


J-'VI* 

y 



>foV oLi-j To J 

JUj U-Ji j jJ jl^ 


^x.*JLJI ^£»AJl 43 J*\\ 

j0^ 4jl^3pl ji*. 1 ! 


<pl>- 

r’.jj 

0 ♦ 

wLilj aJ j^\ Oj ^ 4_JlS^ ablaiTj e ^>*^1 y 1 /^ 

1 

B 

\0 



I) 

I 

•A 

Ob 

jj jlr a^i! Jjobl jl 4 




ui Jr4- 

^ j y. ^ u C^ 





j. r^ 




^ll JUj*^* OIj 

^jbaJLv*’ y o y* 




jjjJl a^>*,4 alll-Lp 

jij~ Ji ^ j! ^ 




• J ^ 4 J! C/. 

O'X J. -V" ji 




^Lu^il ^ .ujLlp 

y y- ^j!xp ^ 




^-Uxl! Xa*** X+>ia 

*x j y 


* * * 
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\r«VdU*jY® 

^ Jji jp’jbtjB 0*>UJI Jp jyW 0* ABi Ji i^ji oir Uj objj C— 'aw J V 1 *^ 1 
JL^ ^b Jbi-j; j!l £jNI Vs!' <~?- j* dAjfj ^»jb>U J>w J' £ry 
^-^=rj J jbs^' ** j^»bb‘l j_*£-» £jbtl Ulj Jai> J>-'->J' J uJJjj aj-xLJI JI 

^ „J,^i!l J 4JU-I -iOPj ^ iJUi-l yai*i l*L *>*3 J^UJ 
^ . J&S) 

^ ^ ^Ji JLP Jij^roil 5 JU-I r y^ j» V- ^-> <* d u C* 

j? Jcf** c- 9 

^1,1 *»— 


jij^ J 3 . 


JaIjlp 


J! 


JILL- <v j y* 

jjJlJi X<»->«.* 4i5lwLP 
^JUflll wU HUM y. Xo>->*~* 

f J! Oi'j bH y- 9 * 


j">Lp a**-**' 

y.S- a 1 . 0 -! -^'j 

il jlj -UM j 

Jb~Jl JUp ^ dilvUP 
4iJl>- j 


J-Ult *Uop I iilT ) Oil j £>U ^Jbl jv^«*Vl f J^il £-V' » J~a=~ J' J^~ j 1 f J>. •V*-“ 1>* 

4il 

i-baj-tj icai)| Jyj-t JjU ^ jl^i'yi ipr 0* f^*a* 5 - 1 ". ‘ f’^'* 

JU' £?j H ~jb Jp a*i*Uj JftiJbJI ^iJI (*£»- u>> y* J&i' bfc* t*J* ^ 


. jj* yu J£" j t^l 

i^l ijjJl y > -\ y l«y- (jjl> ij'i' . jJU^il ub? J J**Oa a-iK” ij-O* '&-& : ij 

. j^jJI il)! J trJj* I v J ^“i 


(' 
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Oj£j JUi-l jlT ( £jV ) OVt d-»- j* L^U. 

ol**j \V J \jij>J (“%-!*j (X*kw *)}lj pii jja*. Jf. ij> jf. Je. u^ki Ji'i L. ' i* ^ aj 

• <_X^' U>. ^ MToVAdi^ 


(Jl_*7 <tl)\ 

O’. -V 1 * - f® jJ*>- (Jl »Uipl xilj ^ 

Jp AJir^j ill A^>-JJ j^Jp f*>U alii J JW ill i~. J>- ' . ^1 . J j\ Jj SjUl . 

jp p-S""->'j-* aJI f ^il U L^aj J^aj oV oUi^j TV i_kjdJl .ijj 

iSj 3 ? c>*^l t—>iU-t Vji dlb jjva (j»b V l$ip U 4-1 I j+s-jij O_^>- jjli OIpIUi # 

JJI 8^4- iolUl Vr _^k. A^ij jli*i jj ->^1 j£ j-j A*>UJI ft hj j 

J ^ W* Jr*" a^jU^I dlk jp *»b jjS" ill ( A^i | i>*' j'a* ji jk« -U d„; 

JL.J apJI Jp ill Jo* jl A) jUall Jl Oil Ad/sJI C-*» _) Vb-J p-i- »i Ja! jy 5L>, 

ijfJ \j4* l*>_ji»-lj p-L- »l JaI ja 4ip j o jjS' ill iolii idjyu dUi *UI j a.* »i 

aaOpIU ^1 j piLlI J*a_, j^Tiil JL. dlb *L‘I jt A* jliJI J aJ jjJl JS_ } c_j ^ ■} jl Ujy 

1-ls.j hji\ k$y 4a-ljjj 4 *-jj SjjTJll i.jU^I idl Jj ajj, J dAjydJI f^jJt !I di* utj 
(J * 4 (J (_/jl aJp pisiba-j «-Ui*JI Ailk^l aJ jjJi n^> Ia jJL^jP AJiJl* aJI> 
''jjhj ^jAj UJiJi aJUsj ^i aJ jaXU 3 JaUII ^ 3 ^a>- ^y Ldp l t -J 

^/l>- x^ij j^>* ^cXJI ll ^ iilxp oU^liUl ^ j-Ni yj 

X^ X-Jl c-~>-Ua 3» jl>- ^ jo^i! Jl (j^-^ jl j Jl ^ jj\$ jjl Jl Jam j ^U; 1 

Jr! CX J aL»Ip CJlS^ Jjl 5^J~I Aa*j>U^I X-Up ll iS ^ ) 

Jamj IA C^>.j £113 *L«1 ^U»:i ^ \^u> Jp ^Uj ^JJI xJb jlU Jl ^“153* ^ , '- 

J 4 a] j*a)I cXj Jn^ I aw o3aj Jl ^*X -XX X»i>- x^lj Jc*^' w ' 

<•^-^11 j>j^Jljj ^uJi^ll aJ jXJ ^jJI jl£ j oLs^ljII jm xil j jJ^- T^XJI ^1 ** 13^- 
IxUUj 131 I'Jp ^3^ aJ J-J.I ol j3 >Xj 1/j J xp Jjl 3 -aaUII Jil ^ 

£jr^ Ijl jX A^j'y IJI ^ I^JUa^I ^Op W>l^voJl Xy J>*j dXai-l ^ at JuJI JjjbU ul Jl ^ If 

Uxp c^jU^I JU-l 13 a j «-lXij X; *L£l j ^^xil x> aLa# 

ij 1*1 1* 1*1® f^ > ’ ^ *y^- 4 ^JJl—il j_jX^J f^)U>-^ J?-Ljl J®' 

Order of the British Emi- ,1,r (' 

. UjUJI j J-6=.j» ^ ! ’ 
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^ J! Lp'-HI <j dfy Ji'r 5 <£► ^ a* f u* d>-7* 

‘ .ji j^Jl) .UJ Ule p&lr w* Ji' v^ 1 ^ *j d>Jb 5 

^l>- r» 0_>& o' V s !-'O 5 '-> rA 1 O*'^' oV oV^ Y t jijt) ^jU' J 

i ^-*ji ji'i j~£ j ii> -pi w <xy i ^**oi *“'■> r-^L*y\ 3j*s j' ^^yi o' 

. srovdi**j n 


4J.I .Lip' tjf- O-i'j J>. *lb* 


( J**M' cr 0 '** ) 


P»-J\ y»J\ ( ft -i 

f J^\ ^ j£j> J>' Oj»u-. 0-ii' J-tial' _/.>" ~0j^~ 

jb i^U-l c-p:> Ji Ait f&jJ*- J* J^i y (*M' (> *“' r^J* ul >-'o U ^ L * 

jU j JJUSj r 4 pUI OUwj Y« htJ-;' C-L' J diii Oj^t b'_> <_rM.' C—T^J] <s ^> 

J C>\y~* ~jt Jr* (►&_/■*>• J' C ~* aS ^ il f.^ 1 d~~- if 3) S ^-> 

io-jj ^.^U' , f J U u* -J J^i i'j diii J* u- 1 ^' V li * tJ 4 S 0 ‘ u -^‘ 

j,; rJU^pJUJ.' *UI jP \reV uU>jYt J j>=- 


y+ \3^* uH *V U * 

\rov oUl*j t* 

Jjlj Ob jj C— 55VU J J^\ il*5W a-1. oy.e ^ J s?-^' ^bj-' £* <JLip ' 0 *^' * iio ' 
bo>-i- JJ| Utj S 5 AiiJ' Jp j/ - Oil 'Iftj JjjUJJ JwJj dJJe 4 

> T v i ^' -Wj: ^il bN! L*l ) OjUil JjOOp. Jp J^Oj* ^ lii- yi*J-' 

,/j ^oii jp ^i^ji ^yi j-a- j» jjisO 5 jUd' ^ o^y ^jbb' W J boLlI Jp j^o; 

Ju*>i;j a^o iJUp- eOP_j ^y-' J.' **>- J r* O^.jd 

si* id 11U-I ^r-Oj 


The Political Agent in Bahiain (\ 

• j' ^.j -0 Jr' 0* ;M' dl. ofc. JJi* iedd' V— 1u V**- 0 . V-> : V , o' ! *' ( T 
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ji? Jij 

Nrov 0 Jiljil 4^ ; Li| 

*Ui^b ^Ui! oU**j 0 jyp jUj jly S/& wboj ^j£* jj 0^ ^JLjl PcJ'^ 
(j-Ui! J»lj SjjUJI p-JI j. VUpIj SjjIjJI dUJl *^>. j, aab jUI >t ^ ^ ^ 

JjjjII -UP If—jj OIjpLJI £*»■ *Upl j Silt. jUI aj ai ^ »UjlJ Jp ^ 

U>UI j-Ua. jl J \roV Jl ji ^l> J. ijsitll bUipl ^JlIJU »U-u-b Lu, jl, t^LI 4^|" ; 

f^-^-“.^501 d>U Aiydl jl \;rt jl>dl j. id- ^ ^Jdl in^ ^ 



Ji^ -iLu j fc ^iij 

ui 

aa*> 

jlkl^/ j^A4 


wXAiJ>«-4 

^ ‘ x ^ 4 ^ ^ ^ 


j^xl j oL; 


AauU- „ 

^k^Jl JJ 4iiXp 

pLx* j iiwui: 

—wL<kU»-l jj ^U.1 j 



* * * 


fLmJ 

JU: *«t <u-^ ^ Jdi -uiij j, ^ju ^uJl jdbVl *_^il Jfl s^Uj- Jl ' jj^~\j .j£> ^ .u- w , 

JljJI -Up -uJl >_^U- jU UbU ^U.4 U>-bJ Oil tfisjjj dot i. 4 j-jj, ^5Jp »vJl-* 

J! d* Vd v s dlil UjpJ dLU-j . y _^, j j_^j J\ ^jlpoil if- _.• 

u>. •V'- d ->dai ‘^'1 d*^ 1 Utdj a oVl ) d.Up ^ ail Jp US'J « jjpj Ja 

Up ju-i i-u oir ju ju-i io» u,p v >\, j.^ j.^\ } 0 -up ^isjJ'Vl- 
O^ 1 JJI U jjd rj U. dLJ Oj& ^Ul l J^il jd ^-Xp OjC JiJl JJ r <-i- 
Vr J* UjIj j«-p> jj-T (*^u. V ^jl&JI o>-i JJI doUil ^-^.1 j y* 

^ JJI C— dj ^- ^ YV C^ 1 ' ®V JUi n pjt ^ jbj iSj j, oUd <UJ 

^ ^Srj J^ la; V U u A^i I .Judy JJ tjj o>J jbj jld- 

Jd.J J^ 1 -^ 1 U* °J-^ 1 ^Jr~S u~k *il uU/ jt ju— jj Jp 


d=- JT :j ui->j (' 
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• 4 \Jv}) Jj' ^JJ y* *Oil*-Lp ^ <3jX*a!l (Jl ^cj 4,J»yo!l ^yLli J»l 

,.Ji y -b~l Syp J JjikyU J>- jlSC* j~*J jl OLxLi y* ^i 3 jbVl a*^p a^>- 

J^>) j-Jl <J l£*^ 0jl Nl C/^ 9 j^ 3 **^ *-b p £* ^-M-l>tU <$>■ jy diiyo Uul j 

aJjd 3 ^U^l j ‘X*a*m y ^|p IAaj <u jyLU iS^ <y~l>^l ^J-aI y* *A>“I jyb - y jy^j ^>Ij 

^*>LJI ^Jlp J l~U> w> jJILl* |*So* <w>iyJ-4 j AjUS" <c^ 

AjjliJ^P 0_yl 

srov ^ 

j\Jla j A 

( ^ ) 

* * * 


£?»J\ y**J\ &\ f~* 

l* y * y>*ll J-i*l j y £>U ^>*3*^/1 L J>-*yi f j&>\ 5 yz>- (J>l 3 j-Jo*-l)^ ^ y&~* y <y* 

ju-ai 

Jvp Jki> w-J>- y* ^P ^SsJ 3 ^ 3 y \S~+*j 2 ~* ^Ji AijJI oAa *XxJ L«i Aj ITy j «slil <L*J>-yJ ^S\-Jp 

jy$j>>u» 3 oJjt> 3^Jj>-Nl L*> 5>-y aUjII aJLM aJLfc oN j> *bfj jLp* ^_>-iji 

i5jlii jUa^j \Y \ foV dil-Lp JJ jlL» 0 y \ y- 

J)lk* 


* A * 


^ y>*ll » 3 *£* y ^****» ^AlzLi ® 

s/ 1 ^ jl a>-U~! d-p^ ai jl j,^J jj2>- ^Jp y^i V ^Ij*a!1 ^Jp ajIS^j -jl a^>-jj ^SsJIp ^*>bJl 

s-XaJ1 ^ 4 JWI apUI J jl^L4j C^Jl aU J dJJS jjl 3 (J -vl> t il aJ^j\ ^ScLUx^ 
y>} <$>. y IJl? ipjujl j ^ 8^ 4> a* jr 4 N ji ^xJl A^yb U jli* J 

^ J C—Ajlll) j>- y <JL-J 15" ^11 ^A-J jt-i UiU jjl!^ j L .3 A^vl y~ 

^ 'jliJj ^cU^^aXil jl-jp ^ /i > Jl IA \ ijSlJsD yJl A^-^LLl ~£ JL-c»- jl\ ,Ul1 aJj ^L> oJkl C—>lS^ ^ \ 

( a# ^ j flL>- / ^ ^^L?*| 
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fj^Ui -U»M J, 0 |^ 

r U*. • u> ^* jj ■w 

f Jl -U. 

j jlkL 

CiJji A-J-'-U*.. 

* >L* j; aL 

(ji *\r^' y, 

Cj^ j? 

-uilj j} ^ 

wLit J <j* ^ 


jVlM^jJ, ji Hr* TT j! jS-|jM J . tr »VjUiMj . 

ir^ji pm ju, ^ jb p .u.in ^ Uj! ^ Ai.» | 

i 4 L J «Ap ^P • * | 


(^1 J~»- J) W>- J_^l J^U ailj JJ ^ ^ Jtiij 


i_jl _> yl j 

^ d * 

fUJi ^oli jjy Sjbi y* 

a * *?.jj 



°* ^JiUr* j? ^ji*u>l j , j r J-Ulj ; p j, jUip 

• V • 

Jy<~, Jjl ^ : 

Jp j -u»«^ 

* v 

ijw- V-'^ 

cr^ - ^’ *^ p Xk>b4 

* D • 
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and were soon able to occupy the town. There was little fighting, but Hasl uu 
bin Rashid and his son were killed. There was little resistance by the members 
of the Majlis, half of whom surrendered almost immediately. \lani c a l 0rie 
continued to fight. He was besieged in his house, alone except for the help 0 f 
his young daughter San c a, who later married Shaykh Khalifah bin Sa id b ; n 
Maktum. 88 Finally, however, together with the other half of the members 0 j 
the Majlis, Mani c fled to Sharjah. 

A sloop was sent to Dubai on 1 April, and Weightman arrived the next day 
to “clear up the situation” 69 He advised the Ruler not to abandon the trend for 
a change in government and he announced to the Political Resident the selling 
up by the Ruler of an Advisory Council that was made up of fifteen members, 
five of whom had belonged to the old Majlis. Shortly after, the British authori¬ 
ties in the Gulf were able to state that the situation in Dubai had reverted to 
normal. 

Mani c and his party remained in Sharjah, which they used as a centre of 
intrigue against Said. Weightman hoped that another Ruler of a Trudal 
Shaykhdom might accept the refugees since their presence in Shaijah, a few 
miles away, was causing Sa c Id to contemplate an attack. After skillful intn- 
ventions and machinations, Weightman was able to have Mam and his en¬ 
tourage moved to Ras al-Khaimah, thus temporarily averting an outbreak ni 
violence between Dubai and Sharjah. 70 But news ol Mani°s continued dedans 
on Dubai pers'sted, and in October 1939 Sa c Id was so agitated by an uncuuo- 
borated report of a plot against him that lie had five men arrested, summarih 
tried, and found guilty; their eyes were put out with hoi irons as a punish¬ 
ment. 71 This act caused a general feeling of disgust against the Ruler together 
with a considerable exodus of Dubai residents, but there could be no duuhl 
that Shaykh Said was now in full control of Dubai, his traditional opponent 
being all but eliminated from the field. 72 

Were it not for the existence of the correspondence today, any detailed 
knowledge of the Reform Movement would have been limited and grentlv 
dependent on oral tradition and official British correspondence. Besides provi¬ 
ding the reader with an insight into the economic, political and social condi¬ 
tions of a relatively unknown period in the history of the Gulf, the eorrcspoii- 

88 1 am grateful to Mr. Ali Tajir for this information. 

•* (IOR) L/P&S/12: Coll. 30/105: P.Z. 2705/39: Pol. Res. to India Office, April 20. t 

70 Fighting did finally break out in 1940, but it resulted in a stalemate and the 
Shaykh Sultan bin Sacjr of Sharjah to help Mani leave the area entirely; Mani wmt 
Bombay on 24 April, leaving his family in Buraymi. 

” (IOR) L/P&S/12: Coll. 30/105: P.Z. 6973/39: Pol. Res. to India Office, Novcmixi <’• 
1939 (telegram). 

72 An interesting postscript to the career of Mani is disclosed by the existence ol a ( ‘ Ul 
map in Arabic of the pearl banks from Ru us al-Jibal to Qatar; this was published in 1 1)111 ^ 

in July 1940 and is by ManC bin Rashid. A note on the map makes reference to his own <• 
in pearl fisheries and his need then for a good map. Available in (IOR) R/15/1 /7B ; 1 • 
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j ence permits a dose examination of an unusual movement that flourished 
briefly and died swiftly. Most of all, it belies the accepted tradition of political 
apathy in an area of the world that has suddenly been catapulted into the fore** 
around of the international struggle for power. 


VO I E ON THE TRANSCRIPTION OF THE MANUSCRIPTS : 

1'hc following correspondence was transcribed directlv from the manuscripts, many of 
which were difficult to decypher because of the faulty grammatical structure on which they 
were based and because of the very nature of the script. Generally, the original form of the 
inanusn ipts has been preserved and reproduced here despite innumerable grammatical 
errors. The only deviations from the original have been confined to the occasional rear- 
latu’cmrnt of otherwise incomprehensibe words by the shifting of the dots on letters of the 
alphabet - a significant peculiarity of Arabic script—where it seemed likely that the scribe 
had carelessly misplaced them. One other change must be mentioned: in the manuscript 
of 7 Safar 1358 (Sa Id to Mani ), a Quranic verse was inaccurately quoted and has had to 
be corrected in the transcription. 
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It is evident that the Ruler did not consider the Majlis a tool of his own p 0Wer 
but regarded it as an alien usurping body. He rarely went to the meeting 
and nevertheless was indignant when decisions were taken without hi s know' 
ledge and opinion. Mani c continued, however, to announce meetings of th e 
Majlis and list the agenda for Sa c Id; he did not refrain from pointing out that 
the Ruler was not attending the meetings. Mani c also made it clear to Said 
that a number of the reforms that the Majlis was contemplating had been sag. 
gestecl to the Ruler many years before. 55 

To enlarge the port of Dubai and to beautify the town were two of the more 

ambitious projects that the Majlis worked on. Since the income of the State was 

not sufficient to cover the costs of the first of the two projects, it was decided 
that the financial subsidy would have to be taken from the revenues provided 
by the oil concession and the air agreement. 56 The streets of Dubai needed to 
be laid out properly, and the Majlis even thought of improving the aesthetic 
appearances of the town. 57 In the context of the town-planning sponsored bv 
the Majlis, improvements on the main roads and shore-line of the town were 
started, but before long, the Majlis clashed with Shaykh Sa c Id on this matter 
On 12 February 1939, the Ruler issued an order forbidding the work on the 
roads, saying that he did not wish to have them widened. Annoyed at such 
disregard of their plans, the members of the Majlis complained to the Residency 
Agent, accusing Sa c id of having had personal, probably financial, reasons foi 
having put an end to the road works. 68 

There is little doubt that Sa c kl wished to maintain the growth of his personal 
investments regardless of the new regulations. The members of the Majlis, 
on the other hand, weakened their case considerably in their program of re¬ 
form by their inability to distinguish between themselves as part of a governing 
body and themselves as members of the Al-bu-Falasah, c ailat al-hukurnnh . 
One incident in particular may be used to illustrate this. Jum c ah bin Maktum 
wished to have buildings constructed in the Suq al-Jarld of Dubai. The Majlis 
disapproved of the venture, but condemned it for two different reasons: one 
made reference to family tradition, and practised during the rule of ButtI bin 
Suhayl (1906 to 1912) that when a building was constructed on a previous 
empty lot in the Suq al-Jarid, the income could not be used by the Rub 
without the permission of his family who usually allocated the money to 

55 Ibid: Mank to Sa id, 24 Ramadan 1357/17 November 1938. 

Ibid: Mank to Sa id, 11 Dim’] Qa'dah 1357/2 January 1939. 

57 Ibid: Has liar bin Rashid to Sa r id, 7 Mu ban am 1358/27 February 1939. (i 

58 Ibid: Hashar bin Rashid to Residency Agent, 23 Dhu’l Hijjah 1357/13 February Dj 
The role of the Residency Agent during the few months of the short-lived Majlis reflet tul f 1 
official British attitude towards non-interfeicnce in internal affairs. Although the Majli-s ^P 
the Agent informed of the developments in Dubai, he did little to help the members ot 1 ^ 
Majlis or the Ruler. When trouble broke out between the tw r o in March 1939, he uU ' u 
Mane, who had appealed to him for help, that he c ould in no way interfere with iritt r 
affairs. Ibid: Residency Agent to Mani , 5 Safar 1358/26 March 1939. 
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eedy members. As part of the protest against the buildings that Jum c ah was 
having p ut U P * n ^ ie J ar ^ the Majlis accused Sa c Id of having ignored the 
tradition by selling empty lots and having shops built on them,, thus earning 
sizeable income. 59 The Majlis accused the late Residency Agent Tsa bin 
Vbtl al-Latlf of having been bribed to help him in his acquisitions. 60 It was 
! ot u ntil some time later that the Majlis referred to public welfare and decried 
disobedience of the government in its protests against JunTalTs plans. 61 

Other weaknesses of the Majlis became more obvious, for no matter how 
j 0 fty their ideals and true the aims of their movement were, they were dissipated 
hv self-interest. Besides allocating a salary of 100 rupees per month to each 
member, the Majlis provided pensions to the old men and women of the Ruling 
Family; these were only two of the subsidies from the State that the Al-bu- 
Falasali received. Furthermore, patronage of the newly-created departments 
( )j' the government seemed to be monopolised by the same elite. Gradually, 
a feeling of resentment began to be manifested, and according to the Political 
Resident, f ‘'. . . a feeling spread that for one despot there had merely been substi¬ 
tuted a board of despotism/* 62 

On 3 March 1939 the Majlis decided that the Ruler was to have a fixed 
annual income of 10,000 rupees 63 and that the income from the oil concession 
and the air agreement was to revert to the national treasury. 64 This was extre¬ 
mely tryixig for Sa c id, for he must have then realised how dependent he was on 
the Majlis, despite the fact that he had virtually ignored it. He wrote a pathetic 
letter to Hashar, pleading for a reply to his request for more money. 65 He was 
by now totally alienated from the Majlis, and had to find a way to rid himself 
ol its powers. The opportunity presented itself on the occasion of the wedding 
of Rashid bin Sa c Id on 29 March 1939 to Shaykhah Lat!fall, daughter of 
Sliavkh Harridan bin Zayid of Abu Dhabi who had been murdered by his 
brother Saqr in 1922 after which his family had lived in exile in Dubai. 66 The 
bedouin of the hinterland, 67 always Sa c Id*s allies, held previously promised the 
Kiber to help him; they crowded into Dayrah to attend the marriage ceremony, 


lind: Hashar to Sa Id, 26 Dhifl Hijjah 1357/16 February 1939. 

611 ibid: Abel al-Latif had been ac( used of dishonesty and corruption on more than one 
wcasion during his years as Residency Agent, so some truth to the claim ran be ascertained. 

M ^id: Hashar to Sa id, 9 Muharram 1358/1 March 1939. 

MIOR) L/P&S/12: Coll. 30/105: P.Z. 2705/39: Pol. Res. to India Office, April 20, 1939. 
1 his sum was expected to cover not only his personal, but his official expenses, such as 
M -ubsidies paid to visiting bedouin. 

1 MSS: Jlashar to Sa id, 11 Muharram 1358/3 March 1939. 
lbid\ Sa id to Hashar, 17 Muharram 1358/9 March 1939. 

1 am grateful to Mr. Ali Tajir for this information on Shaykhah Latliah. 

Although Mani ! complained to Sa id about their unruly behaviour, he did not mention 
^bicl) tribe they belonged to, referring to them simply as bedouin. MSS: Mane to Said, 

Mar 1358/30 Marh 1939. Mr. Ali Tajir has informed me that the desert bedouin did not 
P art in the actual fighting; all those who were involved in the conflict were Shaykh Sadd’s 
Utri an< l those of his son, Sliavkh Rashid. 
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promise for reform, and desperately warned that he was not responsible f 0 
the safety of British lives if fighting were to break out. In the meantime, he h a < 
also appealed unsuccessfully to the Rulers of Abu Dhabi and Qatar for arm 
and ammunition. 

Gradually, the town of Dubai divided into two armed camps: Shaykh Sai ( 
and his followers on the Dubai side, and the Al-bu-Falasah on the Dayrahside 
By 8 October, the latter were able to occupy the Dayrah customs house . 1 
The same day a sloop arrived in Dubai to protect British property; Weightmar 
had already written to both sides giving the usual warning about British inte¬ 
rests. 48 The dispute caused great interest and concern in the entire area, 
previous evidence being the attempts made by the Rulers of Sharjah and 
Ras al-Khaimah to become involved; this was prompted by the obvious fear 
of the obstruction of trade if Dubai were to become a battlefield. A further 
attempt to bring order to the Shaykhdom was made, this time with positive 
results, by neighbouring leaders. On 9 October, Shaykh Shakhbut of Abu 
Dhabi, Shaykh Muhammad bin C A1I bin Huwayydin of the Bam Qitab and a 
third unidentified Shaykh arrived in Dubai in order to achieve some form of 
peace. They arranged for a five-day truce that started the day of their arrival, 
and then they attempted to reach a settlement between the two parties; this 
ended in deadlock, for the Al-bu-Falasah insisted on the formation of a repre¬ 
sentative Council with executive and administrative powers based on the model 
of the Council recently established in Kuwait. 49 By the time Weightman 
arrived in Dubai on 15 October, the position of the Ruler had weakened 
considerably. Shaykh Sa c Id, who realised that there was a movement to depose 
him, told Weightman that he was willing to accept any terms the opposition 
laid down. Weightman and c Abd al-Razzaq negotiated at length with both 
parties, and an agreement finally was signed on 20 October. 

A Majlis, under the presidency of Shaykh Sa c id, was to be made up of fifteen 
members selected by the “principal people” of Dubai, and any operative 
decision had to be passed by a majority. The income and the expenditure of 
the State had to be spent in the name of the State, and had to have the approval 
of the Majlis. An allowance of one eighth of the total revenue of Dubai was to 
be allocated to the Ruler. Weightman made it clear to Mani c bin Rashid, 
who signed the agreement on behalf of the Al-bu-Falasah, that the British 
Government would continue to conduct relations with Shaykh Sa c Id as the 
Ruler, and would not allow the Majlis to stop him from carrying out his treat) 
obligations. 50 Weightman was warned by Fowle not to guarantee the agree- 
~IOR) L/P&S/12: Coll. 30/105: P.Z. 6911/38: Pol. Agent, Bahrain, to India Offiu-. 
October 9, 1938 (telegram). 

*• Ibid- P.Z. 532/39: Persian Gulf Intelligence Report, October, 1938. 

4 * Ibid: P.Z. 6973/38: Pol. Agent, Bahrain, to India Office, October 11, 1938 (telrg« n ^ 
A movement calling for reform in Kuwait was established in July 1938 when the Ruler sig' 1 
a document giving power to an elected Council. 

“ Ibid-. P.Z. 7612/38: Pol. Agent, Bahrain, to Pol. Res., October 18. 1938 (telegram) 
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m ent which was an internal matter and did not concern the British Govern- 
mcn t. Thus the Movement was given no official British sanction or encourage¬ 
ment; it was clearly left to its own devices and warned that it had to function 
within the existing political framework of Shaykh Sa c id5s treaty relations. 

The agreement accepted, and the fighting over, the Majlis began to set up 
n administration and concern itself with reforms of a commercial, political 
n d social nature. An examination of the correspondence will show that the 
primary c onsiderations revolved around the commercial life of the Shaykhdom 
aI1 d factors that could enhance its growth; the political and social improve¬ 
ments were dealt with later. People to regulate the Customs Services were 
( ‘Iected and a proper list of all the employees with their respective salaries was 
formulated. The income of the porters of Dubai and Dayrah was fixed, toge¬ 
ther with a list of the only men who were allowed to be porters. A tax on 
imported goods was decided on, and a Council of Merchants was set up to 
implement it; the money was to be used for financing municipal and edu¬ 
cational projects. 51 A Municipal Council was set up. Mani c bin Rashid was 
elected as Director of Education, and three schools were opened subsequently. 
With reference to security in the Shaykhdom, the Majlis appointed men to 
patrol the desert and others to guard the market-places. One of the best 
expositions of the plans and reforms of the Majlis is set out in the letter from 
Mani' bin Rashid to Sa c id bin Maktum, 22 Shawwal 1357/15 December, 
IMH. 

This administrative organization was, in fact, only a small part of the role 
that the Majlis wished to fulfill. Even the British authorities who used to refer 
to the Al-bii-Falasah in 1929 and 1934 as the “wicked cousins” described them 
as the ‘‘popular party” in 1938 and 1939. The members of the Majlis were 
ambitious in their plans for a total political reform of Dubai. The term wajibat 
mtaniyyah (national duty) that Mani c , as the chief spokesman of the Majlis, 
med in his correspondence with SaTd 52 is indicative of the approach of the 
Majlis during its brief tenure. The members of the Majlis also expressed the 
■sentiment that their first duty was towards their country ( bilddina) and that 
l heir personal wishes had to be put aside in favour of the collective general 
^)od. >3 Most unusual of all the terms employed, the new government was 
wlcned to as a Movement for Reform (thawrai al-islah ). h4 Shaykh Sa c id at 
,lrsl complained forcefully about the measures taken by the Majlis. He pro¬ 
tested that the changes in the State should be brought about with the guidance 
the SharTah which he regarded as the only true basis for law and progress. 

the Indian merchants strongly opposed this form of taxation, and it was only with the 
u tp of the Residency Agent that the entire matter was solved. MSS: Mani to Sa id. 18 Dhud 
W dah 1357/9 January 1939. 

‘Ibid: Mani c to Sa c id, 27 Ramadan 1357/20 November 1938. 

Ibid: Hashar bin Rashid to Sa c Id, 7 Muharram 1358/27 February 1939. 

Ibid: Mani 0 to Residency Agent, 27 Shawwal 1357/20 December 1938, 
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pressure; 38 they also suggested that all three of them should join a p rot 
against the manumission of slaves. 37 Sa c id did not agree with the latter sugg e | 
tion, although it must have occurred to him that the British Gove miner, 
might relax their regulations when they were obviously extremely eager f or p. 
Rulers of the Trucial Shaykhdoms to sign oil concessions with PetroI eun 
Concessions Ltd. 

Weightman planned to leave Dubai, quiet once again., on 27 March. Sa c ic 
asked to see him before he left; he told the Political Agent that on 26 Man] 
the Majlis had decided that the air agreement was not to be renewed. Weight- 
man assumed that it was a face-saving device on the part of the Majlis and 
thought that negotiations for the renewal might well be successful after a delay 
of two months. 38 Just three months later, however, a recrudescence of trouble, 
much more serious than any of the previous outbreaks, resulted in the consider¬ 
able weakening of the position of Shaykh Sa c id. 

Once again, the trouble was based on the personal conflict between the two 
opposing branches of the Ruling Family. It is significant that the conflict 
revolved around yet another matter that affected the financial position of the 
Al-bu-Falasah. Rashid bin Sa c Id, son of the Ruler, operated what was, in 
effect, a monopoly of the taxi service of Dubai, challenged only by Maktum 
bin Rashid who ran a similar service between Sharjah and Dubai. Rashid, 
incensed at the open rivalry, collected thirty armed men and on 26 Ma\ 
attacked MaktunTs car on its way to Sharjah. TJie driver and some of 
MaktunTs men were wounded and put in stocks by Rashid; they remained 
there until midnight when they were released by members of Maktunfs 
party. 39 Maktum was furious and threatened to stop all cars belonging to 
Rashid. The dispute soon began to assume serious proportions. The Ruler, 
a mild man by temperament, but dominated by his wife and son, tried inelfcr- ; 
tually to reach some form of settlement with his cousins who by now had local j 
opinion on their side. 40 The Al-bu-Falasah banded together and presented 
unified opposition to Shaykh Sa c id. Strengthened by the support of the people 
of Dubai who welcomed the opportunity to weaken the position of the Ruin, 
the Al-bu-Falasah formulated their demands and presented them to Shaykh 1 
Sa c id in a letter. These included: a Budget and Civil List; proper arrangements 1 
for health and sanitation in the town of Dubai; a Watch and Ward service, | 
re-organisation of the Customs Department; fixed allowances for members o J 


36 Ibid: Pol. Agent, Bahrain, to Pol. Res., May 15, 1937 (telegram). 

37 (IOR) R/15/1/5/29: Residency Agent to Pol. Agent, Bahrain, March 19, 19 

88 (IOR) L/P&S/12: Coll. 7/29: P.Z. 2252/38: Pol. Agent, Bahrain, to Pol. R«~ Nlaivh 
27, 1938. The agreement was renewed on 22 July 1938 for five years. 

*• (IOR) L/P&S/12: Coll. 30/52': P.Z. 4679/38. Bahrain Intelligence Summary lor M ; " 
16 to June 15, 1938. 

40 Ibid: Summary for June 16 to June 30, 1938. 
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the Ruling Family; the abolition of the monopolies held by the Ruler, his wife 
and son with reference to landing cargo from ships, ferries, motor services, 

etc .’* 1 

To enforce their demands, the Al-bu-Falasah occupied certain towers of tire 
town with armed men. A truce was later arranged when a conciliation com¬ 
mittee, presided over by K.S. c Abd al-Razzaq al-Mahmud, forced SaTd to 
agree to some of the demands. Outside interference began which upset the 
truce, however. Shaykh Sultan bin Saqr of Sharjah sent a message to SaTd 
promising to send him two hundred men to help him against the insurgents. 
The men did not appear, and the Political Agent in Bahrain sent him a message 
advising him to tend to his own affairs. Further trouble almost re-occurred 
when Sultan bin Salim, Ruler of Ras al-Khaimah, and described by the 
Political Agent in Bahrain as “having an incurable habit of interfering in 
matters which do not concern him”, 42 arrived in Dubai. He blamed both 
parties for allowing an outsider like the Residency Agent to bring about a 
reconciliation, and suggested that the arrangements reached should be can¬ 
celled and a fresh start made under his patronage. 42 Weightman restored order 
when he arrived in Dubai shortly afterwards; he sent word to Sultan bin 
Salim to go home at once, reminding him of his recent disgrace when he had 
interfered in the affairs of Kalba, 44 and threatened to have him sent home on a 
RA1 vehicle ifhc did not obey. The Ruler of Ras al-Khaimah left tire next day, 
and for a time Dubai was comparatively calm. 

But SaTd did little to keep his side of the bargain with his cousins, for his 
wily concession was the abolition of the monopolies held by his immediate 
family. The Al-bu-Falasah began to show signs of restlessness, so SaTd dis¬ 
patched his brother Jum c ah on 24 September to meet with Weightman and 
fowler in Bahrain in order to ask for their support. Fowle made it clear to 
Shaykh SaTd that the matter was internal, and that Britain could in no way 
interfere. 45 He advised the Ruler to give in to the demand for reform, and 
reminded him that he would be considered personally responsible for any 
damage to British life and property. 46 SaTd denied that he had given any 

L/P&S/12: Coll. 30/105: P.Z. 5010/38: Pol. Res. to India Office, July 8, 1938 

\IOR) R/15/1/V/37: Dubai Ruling Family, n.d. 

“’(IOR) L/P&S/12: Coll. 30/105: P.Z. 5010/38: Pol. Res. to India Office,July 8, 1938. 
lv| ln Junc 1937 > during the period of indecision following the death of the Ruler of Kalba 
. j sorl was or) ly seven years old, Sultan bin Salim ignored the warning of the Political 
I 'sicrnt to all the Rulers of the Trucial Sha>khdoms not to interfere, and went to Kalba. 
"hno !* C SOt mt ° difficultiuS Wlth the I x ’°P le ' and had to be taken away by sloop to Bahrain 
w'l " was . suilabl y Boused, but where he was not allowed to receive visitors. A few days 
b. U u ‘was given permission to go home. (IOR) L/P&S/12: Coll: 30/147: P.Z. 4140/37: Pol. 
s. to Govt, ol India, June 24, 1937 (telegram). 

L/P&S/12: Coll. 30/105: P.Z. 7832/38: Pol. Res. to Shaykh Sa id, October 1, 1938, 

4 « a> Ure in letter of November 8 from Pol. Res. to India Office). 

'■"d. This is another example of Fowle’s policy of enforcing tribal responsibility. 
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Some aspects of British policy became serious problems for Sa'kl h; 
Maktum. Two of these that ultimately precipitated the rebelliousness of t], 
ruling elite in 1938 were the measures to halt the slave trade and the arm 
traffic. Although British treaty relations with Dubai did not expressly f'orbi ( 
the sale of slaves, their importation into the Shaykhdom was forbidden. p Ur 
thermore, domestic slaves were entitled to manumission if they applied to tin 
British Agency at Sharjah or at Bahrain. Between the years 1932 and 1936. tl,< 
manumission of slaves was very slight, but in 1937 and the early part of 193d 
the number of manumitted slaves grew to such an extent 28 that slave-owners 
in Dubai became highly concerned and directed their anger at the Agency in 
Sharjah which they threatened to attack. In the case of the traffic in anm. 
Fowle had become alarmed at its growth in Dubai during the 1930’s. Investi¬ 
gations showed that the two people most involved were a Kuwaiti, Khahl 
c Ali al-Zamani, and a Persian, Rais Muhammad Rasul. Shaykh Said was 
approached on the matter by the Resident when he visited Dubai on 27 Feb¬ 
ruary 1938; he promised Fowle to have the two men deported. 2 * 

The proposed deportations, coming as they did when the fear of wholesale 
manumission was haunting slave-owners, caused serious agitation. The Al-bu- 
Falasah, who held the Ruler personally responsible for both situations, angrily 
incited demonstrations against Said on 14 March 1938. K.S. c Abd al-Ra/zfm 
al-Mahmud, the Residency Agent in Sharjah since 1936, 30 reported the out¬ 
break as serious, so the sloop HMS Bideford, which was on its way to Bombay, 
was diverted to Dubai where it lay offshore for three days. It carried a Fun 
from Hugh Weightman, who had become Political Agent in Bahrain in Octo¬ 
ber 1937, that announced his plans to visit Dubai the following week; the 
Agent also informed the Ruler that although the sloop was there to give him 
enough time to assert his own authority, there would be no interference. 31 
Shaykh Sa c Id was reminded of his responsibility to British lives and property. 

The situation improved due to the presence of the sloop which was able te 
leave on 18 March. Fowle then sent a message to Dubai through “AM m- 
Razzaq warning the inhabitants about the danger of loss of lives or proper!' 
of British subjects. He also had a message sent to all the Rulers of the Initial 
Shaykhdoms: British policy regarding slavery had not changed, and only those 
slaves that asked for manumission would be entitled to it. 22 

The Majlis met at Dubai and passed two resolutions: the Ruler was to-n 
the Resident to have manumitted slaves returned to their owners; and. the 


* 8 Forty seven slaves, mostly from Dubai, were freed from March 1937 to Mar<l> 1 
(IOR) R/15/1/5/29: Pol. Agent, Bahrain, to Pol. Res., March 17, 1938 (telegram). ,, 
28 (IOR) L/P&S/12: Coll. 7/29: P.Z. 2145/38: Pol. Res. to India Office, March 21. 

80 Isa bin Abd al-Latif died in September 1935, and an interim Agent was appoint. <1 IJ| 
r Abd al-Razzaq a)-Mahmud was employed permanently. 

31 (IOR) R/15/1/5/29: Pol. Agent, Bahrain, to Pol. Res., March 15, 1938 (telegram'. 

33 (IOR) L/P&S/12: Coll. 7/29: P.Z. 2145/38, Pol. Res. to India Office, March 21. 
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Ruler was to ask the Resident to pardon the gun-runners since he had agreed 
to their deportation without consulting his people. If the requests were not 
?raI ited ? Sa c id bin Maktum could not give facilities for air travel or renew the 
n'vil air agreement without first consulting his Majlis. The Resident refused 
both petitions, and sent his answer with Weightman when he flew to Dubai on 
24 March. 

SaTcl asked Weightman to attend the Majlis on 25 March and explain 
British policy to its members. In his account of the meeting, 33 the Agent men¬ 
tioned that the spokesmen, Muhammad bin Ahmad bin Dalmuk and Hashar 
bin Rashid, did not argue with him after he had made his case clearly and 
firmly, especially when they realized that they had no other alternative but to 
accept. But they were able to dominate the Ruler, for as soon as the agreement 
to deport the gun-runners was reached, Shaykh Sa c Id and his Majlis went out of 
the room for a few minutes. When they returned, the Ruler asked that the gun¬ 
runners be pardoned; he admitted that he would encounter trouble if the 
request were not granted, and that would be detrimental to his treaty relations 
with Britain. Weightman remained firm, so the Ruler finally promised to have 
the two men deported. 34 The members of the Majlis were more anxious to 
discuss the subject of the slaves with the Political Agent; it was of greater con¬ 
cern to them because of the direct bearing it had on the pearl industry and their 
own incomes, especially as they had been troubled since 1936 by the threat of a 
general manumission. Muhammad bin Ahmad bin Dalmuk took the floor, 
supported by Shaykh Jum c ah, brother of the Ruler. 

Shaykh Sa c id wisely refrained from joining in the debate with Weightman. 
He had abstained on previous occasions from either defying the British by using 
die few available weapons at his disposal or by trying to enforce the existing 
regulations. One chance he had had to put some form of pressure on the British 
Government when he knew it would be effective was during the period of the 
s, gning of the preliminary oil concessions. In April 1937, wiicn Petroleum Con¬ 
ans Ltd., a subsidiary of the Iraq Petroleum Company, was trying to comp- 
Hie concession with Dubai, Shaykh Sa c id and the Company’s representative, 
Maj°r I rank Holmes, were called to Bahrain by the Political Resident where 
l | ie discussions were brought to a close. Shaykh Sa c id, however, insisted on 
Sl gnijig the concession in Dubai cf in the presence of his notables^. 35 When he 
burned home, the Rulers of Sharjah and Ras al-Khaimah attempted to pre- 
U ' nl dim from signing, and used the opposition of his cousins as a form of 


^ Available in (IOR) R/15/1/5/29, March 25, 1958. 

Rrus Muhammad Rasul finally left on 26 March, and Khalaf AH Zamani left on 8 April. 
^L/B&S/12 : Coll. 7/29: P.Z. 2855/38: Pol. Agent, Bahrain, to India Office, April 19, 
bu- leading men of the AJ-bu-Falasah did not refer to the matter again, although it was 


P°Ued that Umm Rashid 


was very much annoyed that the two men had been made to 


(IOR) R/15/1/86/38: Pol. Res. to India Office, April 12, 1937 (telegram). 
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/\gent to JJubai with a message: Shaykh Sa c id was to do as he saw lit wit 
regard to the movement against him, but any lapse in the protection of Britis 
lives and property would be reprimanded severely. 20 The message was broad 
cast on 27 October by K.S. Husayn bin Hasan Hmacl, Assistant Resident 
Agent, Tsa bin c Abd al-Latif being ill at the time. It had a powerful effect or 
the population who assumed it meant that the British Government wen 
openly supporting the Ruler. 21 The same day, Shaykh Sa c Id held a Majb 
to which the sons of Rashid and Butt! were not invited. He re-affirmed hf 
position as Ruler, and demanded obedience. The Al-bu-Falasah admitted hi s 
rights, but asked that the sons of Rashid and Butt! be interviewed. fi on , r 
discussions between the Ruler, Majlis and the Al-bu-Falasah followed, with 
the report on 30 October that Sa c id was going to exile his cousins, a decision In- 
was to change his mind about later. 

On 31 October, Col. Loch, the Political Agent in Bahrain, arrived in Dubai 
and had an interview with Shaykh Sa c Id. The next day, a number of Manasir 22 
entered Dubai at the invitation of the Ruler. They received money from Sa c id, 
and then returned to their camp outside the town. Feeling strengthened b\ 
this open display of his allies, the Ruler met with his rebellious cousins in order to 
accept their oath of loyalty. On 2 November, Hashar bin Rashid visited SuTd 
and took the oath on behalf of his three brothers. On 3 November, Sa r id askal 
the Al-bu-Falasah for a representative of the ButtI faction (three of the sons oi 
Butt! were involved in the dispute); Sa c Id bin ButtI went, no doubt impressed 
by reports of fresh arrival of bedouin, numbering about eight hundred, ouf-ide 
the town. 

The Ruler’s cousins continued to display contempt for law and order once 
the previous incident had been forgotten. They knew that their unruly be¬ 
haviour would be unopposed, for Shaykh Sa c Id dreaded showdowns. 22 It v\\o 


— be limited to a minimum of interference in local affairs. lie often argued that only il dn 
minimum did not gain the ends of British interests would he be prepared to advo: ale a certain 
amount of interference. In this particular case, he saw no reason to interfere; instead, he p ;l 
into effect his “policy of enforcing tribal responsibility” whereby the Ruler was left to his own 
devices regarding internal control of the Shaykhdom but he was made responsible io tn* 
Resident for any lapse in the conditions laid down by the latter. 

20 (IOR) L/P&S/12: Coll. 30/105: P.Z. 6637/34: Pol. Res. to Govt, ol India, Oct. 24. l! )i! 
(telegram) (Second Part). 

21 Ibid: P.Z. 694/35: Memorandum from HMS Lupin , Nov. 4, 1934. 

22 A bedouin tribe with headquarters in the Dhafrah region of Oman whose general raw? 

extends from Qatar in the winter to Buraymi in the summer. The Manasir are geneia 
nomadic, but some were settled in Khan and Jumayrah, the fatter being a village within tilt 
domain of Sa id bin Maktum. Shaykh Sa'id bin Maktum’s relations with the Manasir " n( 
generally good. ■ 

23 On 21 November 1935, Rashid bin Butti was reported to have been crossing the no v ^ 
Dubai with a number of people; he was talking with someone from Sharjah and then ^ 
threw him into the sea and beat him severely. Rashid’s victim reported the incident t° j 
Ruler, but never received a reply. (IOR) R/15/2/B/13: News Report (Sharjah), No. 22 ol H 



| no t only the cousins of the Ruler who abused power. His wife,, Hussah bint 
I a pMurr, known as Umm Rashid, a dominant figure in Dubai and referred to 
| ^ t j ie Political Agent in Bahrain as the ruling power on the Trucial Coast, 

I was clever, forceful and wielded more influence than her husband. She was 
! cn gagcd in trade, and had considerable investments in land and property; her 
interests in Dayrah were so large that Sa c Id bin Butt! complained to the Ruler 
that the quarter had become dirty and unsafe because of mismanagement. 
Sa c id bin Maktum wisely authorised SaTd bin Butti to become the wall (gover¬ 
nor^ of Dayrah as of 19 January 1936. 24 The new wall immediately started a 
ser j C s of reforms. He had the streets cleaned; every householder became 
responsible for the cleanliness in front of his house, and people were employed 
to clear away rubbish dumps; prostitutes were ordered to get married or leave 
Davrah; anyone caught loitering in the town after 4 p.m. was to be punished. 
The effectiveness of his reforms was noticeable, especially when stolen goods 
began to be discovered, but Mani c and Hashar resented the appointment and 
showed their anger by criticising the new wait and exposing his faults. 

They instructed their servants to go out at night and if they then were stop¬ 
ped by Sa c Id bin ButtPs men, they were told to beat them. On the night of 
3 October 1936, Hashar bin Rashid ordered his son Butti to go out and wait 
for SaTd bin Butti; if the wall interfered, he was to be attacked. The wait 
reported the incident to the Ruler who mildly told him to ignore it. The 
offensive continued until the notables of the Bani Yas called on Sa c Id bin Maktum 
to intervene. At a meeting on 14 October, Sa c id asked the Majlis to choose 
another wall if serious complaints about Sa c id bin Butti could be found. No 
decision was reached until the next day when the Majlis decided it could see no 
good reason to dismiss the wall , but asked that his cousins and brothers be 
exempted from the regulations he laid down. 25 

fliis did not appease Sa c id bin ButtPs relatives. 26 Rashidas sons resented the 
bet that one of their former allies was now working alongside the Ruler. 
Rumour had it that they were purposely goading Sa c id bin Maktum in order 
10 lighten him into giving them one-third of the income of Dubai. 27 The 
decline of the pearl trade had affected their economic positions, and their 
• ln rulmess often could be traced back to their diminished fortunes. SaTd 
)ln Maktum continued to rule over Dubai, but he had to defer repeatedly to 
wishes of his cousins, and at all times consult the Majlis before taking any 
na Jor decision. Above all, he had to contend with British policy. 


No. 2 of 1936. 
ybid: No. 19 of 1936. 

^ Vc days later, on 19 October, Maktum bin Rashid hit one of Sa id bin Bufti’s men who 
^ on duty as night guard. The Ruler was not in Dubai at the tune, so the wait complained 
.. ns Son Rashid who decided to put oil' the matter pending his father’s return. Ibid : No. 20 

1336 . 

v Ibid: No. 13 of 1936. 
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the movement. This can best be pointed out by the fact that the events rind the 
expression of their political ideology can be studied today as a result 0 f t j, ( 
careful preservation of the relevant documents by the protagonists of t j| 
movement. Copies of the correspondence between the leaders, the Ruler and 
the Residency Agent in Sharjah, 9 together witli minutes of the meetings 0 fth e 
representative Majlis that was set up were maintained and finally deposited 
with the Political Agent in Bahrain 10 after the collapse of the Reform \[ 0Vc 
ment. These documents, transcribed (with a few explanatory notes) and 
reproduced here as they were filed in the Bahrain Agency Archives, 11 are 
largely self-explanatory. But first a brief historical background of the facts that 
led to the events would be in order. 

Shaykli Sard’s authority and position had been threatened periodically | jV 
the Al-bu-Falasali, led by his cousins Mani c bin Rashid and Hashar bin Rashid 
and Suhayl bin Butt! and Sa c id bin Butt!. 12 The first major uprising occurred 
in 1929 when Sa c Id encountered great difficulty in getting support from his 
Majlis for the manner in which he governed. On a visit to the hinterland in 
April, he wrote to the Majlis in Dubai and offered to resign if it would not help 
him honour his duties. 13 The tribal elders viewed the letter with some suspicion 
and at first refused to accept the resignation. On 15 April, however, they met 
under the leadership of Muhammad bin Ahmad bin Dalmuk, an influential 
merchant who was also the father-in-law of Mani c bin Rashid, and proclaimed 
Mani c Ruler of Dubai. The justification for this act was the letter of resignation 
sent by Sa c id which was still available and had been brought forward for dis¬ 
cussion. 

Mani c then notified the Residency Agent at Sharjah, K.B. Tsa bin f Abdal- 
Latif, that Sa c id had resigned and that he had replaced him. But the British 
Government were not prepared to recognise a new Ruler who had com 
forward in what they considered to be "unsatisfactory circumstances.^ There¬ 
fore the Residency Agent was instructed by the Political Resident, Col. Sn 
Lionel Haworth, to inform the Majlis that only a change that could be properly 

* The only representative of the British Government on the Trucial Coast, the Agent \un 
an Arab stationed at Sharjah and who moved fiom place to place a., required. 

10 The Political Agent in Bahrain was British, and directly responsible to the Polmu* 
Resident in Bushire. In 1932, it was decided demi-officially that the Residency Agent should 
report to the Political Agent whose area of responsibility was thus extended to the Trucial Coast- 

11 Available in (IOR) R/15/2/B/31. For the purposes of this study, the collection as a ^h (>|1 
will be referred to as MSS. 

18 Mani‘ and Hashar were the sons of Rashid bin Male turn, Ruler of Dubai Irom 1® i0 
1894. Suhayl and Sa id were the sons of Butti bin Suhayl, Ruler of Dubai from 1906 to 1 
who had been the first couiin of Maktum bin Hashar, father of Sa f Id bin Maktuin, and v ' u 
ruled from 1894 to 1906. When Maktum bin Hashar became Ruler in 1894, a a>mph‘U| 
against him was formed by Mani c and Hashar bin Rashid, but Maktum successfully ovncaiw 
their opposition; thirty years later. they led the movement against Sa id bin Maktum. 

13 (IOR) L/P&S/12: Coll. 30/105: P. 5783/29: Commanding Officer of HMS Lupin loS< ii“" 
Naval Officer, Persian Gulf, April 21, 1929. 
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establish as having been brought on by the will of the people would be accep- 
^j Ct i4 The Residents decision was based on the assumption that Sa c id 
commanded the loyalty of the majority of the people of Dubai as well as that of 
jte bedouin ; he hoped that the message sent with the Agent would bolster his 
weakening position. It had the desired effect, for on 17 April, four hundred 
nicll of the Majlis met to discuss the Resident's message. The next day they 
decided that Shaykh Sa c Id was to remain the Ruler. 15 

The Ruler's continued inability to command the members of his family 
despite the fact that he was restored to his position was evident in an incident 
that occurcd two years after the abortive deposition. On 5 May 1931, a boat 
belonging to the Hindu agent of the British India Steam Navigation Company 
accidentally collided with the boat of the sons of Sa c Id bin Butt! and damaged 
it slightly. The crew of the damaged boat, with the approval of the owners, 
severely handled the agent's men and forced them to pay a fine of twenty 
rupees. The sons of Sa c Id bin ButtI then threatened to beat the agent himself, 
but did not carry out the threat. When the Senior Naval Officer of the Persian 
Gull Division arrived in Dubai four days later, he was informed of the incident. 
11c approached Sa c Td bin Maktum who admitted his inability to deal with the 
matter; proof of this was demonstrated when his cousins refused the Ruler's 
request to meet with the Naval Officer. 16 The case was not settled until 29 
August when Sa c Id finally was able to prevail upon his cousins to call on the 
agent, of the company, apologise, and make reparations. 17 

The Ruler's authority was far from being established by the capitulation of 
ins cousins. Three years later, on 23 September 1934, his cousins tried, un- 
Miccessfully, to kill him. In desperation, Sa'Id turned to the British authorities 
*oi help. He met with the Senior Naval Officer on 21 October and told him 
that an attempt to depose him was to be made shortly. He said he was torn 
nclween his duty as Ruler and his obligations to Britain; he knew he could rely 
on the help of the bedouin to put down his opponents, but he was afraid of the 
trouble it would cause, especially to the Indian merchants living in Dubai for 
"Dose safety he was responsible. 18 

lhe Senior Naval Officer recommended that some form of help be given to 
Do Ruler, but Lt. Col. T.C. Fowle, who had become Political Resident in 
D32, objected vigorously. 19 Instead, he asked for a sloop to take the Residency 


11 Ibid; P. 2921/29: Pol. Res. to India Office, April 17, 1929 (telegram). 
l " Ibid: P. 2964/29: 11MS Lupin to Admiralty, April 18, 1929 (telegram). 
nj bid: P.Z. 5710/31: Pol. Res. to Govt, oflndia, July 31, 1931. 
lT/ W: P.Z. 6337/31: Pol. Res. to Govt, oflndia, Sept. 3, 1931. 

^ Ibid: P.Z. 6637/34: Pol. Res. to Govt, of India, Oct. 24, 1934 (telegram) (First Part). 

f°\vle, who remained Political Resident until 1939 and thus had a comparatively long 
Illlr ' had strong views on the extent of British interference in Arab affairs. Whereas the 
* 11101 A aval Officei’s recommendation that Shaykh Sa id be given help was based on humane 
0ll sidiT 7 ui Ous — that the Rulei was indeed torn between two forces and needed support — 
0V T s refusal to accept it was consistent with his firm belief that British policy had to ~~ 
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him fixed annual incomes; these, together with the revenue he received 
Ruler from the customs and harbour dues of the Shaykhdom, set him well 
above the rest of his family financially. 

The Ruler of Dubai, along with his counterparts on the Truciai Coast 
governed with complete autocracy. There were no formal political oru an j s;v 
tions or political institutions, but an advisory Majlis was set up occasionally 
to discuss questions of general interest; the final decisions, however, always 
rested with the Ruler whose authority was based on prestige and esteem 
Sa c Id bin Maktum himself was not a forceful man, but well known along tj ]c 
Coast to be most conciliatory, and indeed in many instances he solved long¬ 
standing feuds in the neighbouring Shaykhdoms with remarkable patience and 
wisdom. At home, by contrast, he was belcagured constantly by the members 
of his family , the Al-bu-Falasah 9 section of the Bam Yas, of whom lie stood in 
awe, for not fulfilling his duties as Ruler. In return for his autocratic rule, 
Sa c id was expected to provide his people with protection, especially in the 
outlying districts of the Shaykhdom, against marauding bedouin 2 3 ; in this, he 
was not always effective. Furthermore, he was expected to salegnaid the 
interests of his people; in the case of enforcing the payment of debts to tin* 
Indian traders, 4 for which he was directly responsible to the British autliot hies, 
he aroused great resentment especially among the dissident members ot jus 
family. 

The Shaykhdom that Sa c Id ruled, the most populated on the Truciai Coast, 
was essentially a trading community. Dubai is situated between Abu Dhabi 
and Sharjah, and its capital and main town carries the same name. Dubai 
town stands on both sides of a creek; ferry boats connect the two main quarters, 
Dayrali, the principal section and market quarter, and Dubai; a third quarter, 
Shandaghah, lies on the Dubai side. 5 6 Since the early twentieth century, Dubai 

2 That section of the Bani Yas which broke away from Abu Dhabi in 1833 and brought 
Dubai into being as a separate Shaykhdom. 

3 Notably the ' Awainir, a prominent tribe whose range extended through the Hub al- 
Khall and north to Buraymi, and whose indiscriminate plunder was greatly feared. 1 bey w<n 
described by Bertram Thomas as follows: “Treacherous, poor and a universal terror. 
speak intelligible Arabic, not grunts mentioned in books... A loose confederacy, every satiou 
a law unto itself.” India Office Records (henceforth, IOR),L/P&S/l I /29-1: P.6690/28: 1 b° IlUS 
to Political Resident (henceforth, Pol. Res.), June 13, 1927. Unpublished Crown Cop)tkb 
material in the India Office Records transcribed here appears by permission of the bon i 
ler of Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 

4 Most of the owners of the pearling boats borrowed money before the season began 
the wealthy Indian traders who lived in Dubai, and were expected to repay the amount at 
end of the season. The arrangements were often complicated by the fact that the mom) 

to be returned in installments, and here the role of the Ruler was imperative for the rontm 
ation of payments. 

6 For the extent of the Shaykhdom, see “Dibai Principality” in J.G. Lorimer, Gazette ^ 
Persian Gulf, 1 Oman and Central Arabia , vol. II, Calcutta, 1908. Also, Sir Rupert Hay, 
Persian Gulf States and their Boundary Problems,” Geographical Journal , vol. 120 (19 H)- 11 
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had become the main port of the Trucial Coast, and a considerable amount 
,j trade was carried on there. The steamers of the British India Steam Navi- 
£aI ion Company called regularly, 6 and trading vessels from the neighbouring 
countries were constant visitors. “There were booms from Kuwait, sambuks 
from Su rjaulbuts, and even a large stately baghila with a high carved stern. .. 
furthermore, Dubai had a sizeable community of resident Indian and Persian 
merchants, together with Kuwaitis, Baluchis, Somalis and others. With the 
social structure largely composed of people engaged in trade, it is not surprising 
that there was a good deal more contact with the outside world than the British 
authorities would have wished. A curious dichotomy in the social and political 
situation in Dubai can be observed: on the one hand, the merchant community 
was industrious, alert and in constant touch with its counterparts abroad; on 
the other, treaty relations with Britain forced it to submit to a strict control on 
the entry of foreigners in view of the added importance of the Trucial Coast to 
British imperial interests during the period following World War I. 8 

The flourishing of a political movement, albeit short-lived, can therefore be 
viewed as a manifestation of the logical outcome of a community that formed 
die economic and financial centre of the Trucial Coast, and that temporarily 
transcended the confines of British rule. The movement itself was naive in 
political concept, for while maintaining the essential unit of the family as a 
nucleus, in this case the Ruling family, it tried to super-imposc the idea of a 
national state on to it in the hope that it would eventually outweigh the old 
order. In addition, the Ruling Family was made up essentially of merchants, 
and much of the initiative for reform sprang from an attempt to ameliorate 
I'tunomic and financial conditions. The collapse of the movement can be 
attributed to the role that the British authorities chose to play in the events; 
it can also be attributed to the essential weakness of the political structure that 
"as set up. Ihere can be no doubt, however, of the seriousness and intent of 


- I W7, the Political Agent in Bahrain, trying to assess tin- inland control of the Rulers of the 
'uiiai Shaykhdoms concluded: “. . . there are no definite controlled areas except in one 
or two cases such as Unim al Qaiwain and Dubai who do exercise a reasonable amount of 
Witml over the whole area belonging to them”. (IOR) R/15/1/86/40: Political Agent (hence- 
‘ l),l M J ol.Agent), Bahrain, to Pol. Res., July 10, 1937. 

llubai had been the only port on the Trucial Coast for the B.l.S.N.Co. until 1932 when 
became another port of call; this was because of the condition imposed by Shaykh 
Man bin ^ a 9 r of Sltarjah for liaving granted air facilities that year, 
bilfred ihesiger, Arabian Sands, London, 1959, p.257. 

^ s * a * e d, British policy consistently sought to contain any encroachment of foreign 
^Uhr T ° n thC Trucial Coast > especially in the face of the rise oflranian nationalism and the 
p J18 mieut of Saudi Arabia, to say nothing of the growing interest of American and Euro- 

(( ‘>urc!i° niPanieS ^ thC arCa * ThC policy was & uided primarily by the desire to stabilize and 
V(1 j. Coast in order to ensure the safety ol the air route to India whose various facilities 

°4( 11 } 1 ° V ^i ( ' t l Sharjah, Dubai, Abu Dhabi, Ras al-Khaimah and Kalba; also, to ascertain, 
p; . a likelihood of the existence of oil was established, that concessions would be granted to 
’ , !,' <] or controlled companies. 
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THE 1938 REFORM MOVEMENT IN DUBAI 


Rosemarie J. Said 


The uprising of 1938 in Dubai was the culmination of a series of grievances and 
minor rebellions that had occurred during the preceding decade; it was also 
in itself a political movement that reflected a strong egalitarian outlook. The 
idealistic principles of the new government set up in 1938 despite the Ruler— 
thus became confused with the petty grievances and disputes of the past: the 
new leaders found it difficult to forget their earlier clashes with Shaykh 
Said bin Maktum, who ruled Dubai from 1912 to 1958, and carried their 
grudges into some of the reforms they attempted; before long, personal ambi¬ 
tion overtook the desire for genuine reform and the original aims of the move¬ 
ment ceased to be of primary importance. A few months later, Said and his 
allies were able to seize on the weaknesses of their adversaries and were success¬ 
ful in bringing the new movement to an end. Viewed in terms of its brief exis¬ 
tence, the Reform Movement in itself would be a matter of little significance; 
placed within the context of the social and political conditions of the Trucial 
Coast in 1938, it assumes dimensions that surpass the ultimate effectiveness 
of the movement as a whole. 

One of the striking features of the Trucial Coast during the 1930’s was the 
great poverty from which the entire, area suffered. The decline in personal and 
family fortunes, which were never great to begin with, set in during the economic 
depression that affected the rest of (he world; its repercussions were felt primarily 
in the pearl trade, the financial mainstay of the entire area, which all but ground 
to a halt. The lack of demand for luxury items and the introduction into the inter¬ 
national market of the Japanese cultured pearl led to a great economic slump. 
Dubai was not spared during this crisis. The conditions of the pearl market 
directly affected the leaders of the Reform Movement all of whom had been 
successful pearl merchants previously. By contrast, the financial status of 
Said bin Maktum, whose adversaries had been richer than he during the 
1920’s, grew when in 1937 he signed oil and air agreements 1 that guaranteed 

1 On 22 May 1937, Shaykh Sa c id signed a preliminary oil concession with Petroleum Con¬ 
cessions Ltd. Two months later, on 23 July 1937, he signed a civil air agreement to provide 
facilities for a night-stop on the British mail-route to India. 
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with musk-scented soap. Many hundreds of thousands of infidels live until 
seventy or eighty. Upon shaving a beard, the barbers always seat the infidel 
on an elevated chair while [one of] his servants washes the infidePs beard and 
mustache. [The barber] sits in another chair. To be shaved, the infidel is 
seated on a reclining chair which turns like a top. The barber turns the chair 
as he shaves. If he wants to shave any [particular] side, he turns the chair to 
himself while he himself remains sitting. He can easily shave in this way. The 
barber never stands to shave, as is done in Anatolia. This is also a place of 
interest to see. Their shops are places of leisure, decorated with fountains and 
various other things. 

With respect to the benefits and good things and buildings, and food and 
drink and pastries which exist in the hospitals, there is nothing [comparable] 
in any other country. If someone convalesces in one of these hospitals, he brings 
something as a donation. So many plates, pots, trays and candelabras of gold, 
silver, copper, and tin are there, that in every hospital there is the worth of gold 
and silver [equal to] the value of ten treasuries of Egypt. There were so many 
gold and silver skewers for shish kabab that they were leaning in every corner. 
According to the illness of each patient, various kinds of foods are cooked in the 
gold, silver and copper pots. Food is given in abundance to the sick people. 
In the storerooms there are foods and drinks such as birds* milk and date milk 
and essence of Aleppine plants. 35 

The hospitals have master cooks. If a king at any time gives a banquet to 
another king, or to a minister or to an ambassador, these cooks from the hos¬ 
pitals [prepare the food]. They cook all kinds of food. None of the food of any 
of the infidel countries is [worthy of being called] famous. All the infidels eat 
fifty dirhams of food with three-pronged iron forks, and drink fifty dirhams of 
drink. 36 [Real] food exists [only] in the Ottoman Empire: There is no [worth- 
wile] food in India or Persia; only their pi lav is famous. 

A doctor-in-chief presides over the bread-dough in each hospital. Daily, 
one qantar (120 pounds) of sweet dough is given to the poor people. There are 
many hundreds of thousands of cups and jars of dough, food and drink and 
sweets. In each hospital there are numerous summer and winter-rooms in 
which there are all kinds of basins and fountains. In the winter rooms there are 
stoves as in a Turkish bath. In the summer-rooms there are fountains. The 
windows of the rooms overlook gardens. Musical arrangements are made in 
accordance to the physical nature of each sick person. All kinds of instruments 


** He means here that there were so many kinds of food and drink that even non-existent 
things existed. In Turkish the construction is humorous. 

*• He means to ridicule European culinary customs which included not only dull food but 
the barbaric custom of inserting a miniature iron pitchfork into the mouth, and drinking as 
much as eating. The latter may mean that the food was so bad it had to be constantly washed 
down with its equivalent in liquid. Four hundred dirhams equaled one oqqa , equaled 2.82 
pounds. Fifty dirhams would equal slighlty more than one-third of a pound. 
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are played,, and musical concerts are given. 

But a surprising thing that the Lord has decreed is that there arc not as many 
crazy people in the lands of these Germans as there are in Anatolia and the 
Arab lands. But there are many crazy infidels in these hospitals, and there is no 
one who can give them treatment. 
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[substance] came out, along with thousands of intestinal worms that were like 
snakes three hand-spans long, whose heads were like the head of a weasel that 
had a head at either end, ail covered with white and various colored slimes. [The 
worm] had no teeth but had lizard-like tongues in both its heads. It had no 
eyes. Its stomach was split open like a big apple, and out of [the stomach] 
came small bright crimson intestinal worms which had been well packed inside. 
The intestinal worms were eyeless and legless. A thick viscous yellow substance 
continued to flow from the fellow^s hands and legs and from the base of his 
spinal column. 

Close to sunset the fellow was given kabab with vinegar and a glass of wine. 
I left after this, as it was close to evening and went to our residence ( konak) and 
told the Pasha all that we had observed. The Pasha and all those who were 
listening were astonished. 

On the third day I returned to the hospital to see [the patient]—and by the 
greatness of God! —so skinny had the fellow become that it was as though he 
had been transformed . 31 But there was no light in his lace or eyes. His voice 
was like that of a honey bee. His face, eyes, and the whole of his body had 
shrunk so much that he looked like a man a hundred years old. 

The yellow fluid had stopped flowing from the the holes that had been pier¬ 
ced in his hands and feet. Briefly said, on the tenth day the infidel with dropsy 
was rescued from all the different ailments [which had afflicted him]. From 
day to day he got better. By the twentieth day the pierced places on his feet 
and arms had healed, and his face became ruddy. He gave the surgeon a purse 
of coins and to the hospital he made a pius gift (. waqf) of live purses (Aiv ) 32 for 
the love of Jesus. And then he went to his country. 

Another Strange Art of the Master Surgeon 

One day while I was sitting in the shop of a master surgeon an infidel entered. 
He gave the surgeon a Hungarian gold-piece, and told the surgeon that his 
tooth ached and that he should extract it. Upon seating him in a chair, the 
surgeon took up a drill and began drilling the fellow^s tooth. ‘"This one here 
is the aching tootlPM the fellow screamed. 

The surgeon brought a portable tray with a fire into the room. Into the 
fire he put yellow brass wires. He [also] brought into the room two bottles, 
one [containing] a blue liquid and the other a red liquid. Then he took wooden 
tweezers resembling small pincers, and opened the infidePs mouth. He smeared 
liquid from the blue bottle on the gum of the aching tooth, and then put the 


81 The text here a bit vague. It goes literally; “The fellow, being a Ptolemy (?) infidel like 
a stuffed animal skin, was as though he had been transformed.” Evliya seems to be straining 
for a pun on stuffed animal skin (tulum) and ptolemy (Batlymus). Batlymus may also mean a 
bloated squid which would make contextual sense. 

32 One kis equalled 500 piastres. 
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wooden pincers into the tooth. Effortlessly he extracted a white, three-rooted 
tooth without a drop of blood [flowing]. He then took from the fire one of the 
wires. Upon inserting the hot wire into [one] root of the tooth the wire made a 
hissing sound inside the marrow of the tooth. He took the tip of the hot wire 
from the rotten cavity of the tooth and a thin small blackheaded worm emer¬ 
ged. He inserted another hot wire into [a second] root of the tooth, and a 
similar worm emerged from the decay of the tooth. Then, without touching 
the tooth with his hand, he filled up the hole of the extracted tooth. He smeared 
the tooth with salt and water and with the red liquid in the bottle. 

Putting the tooth on end [roots pointing up] upon a small [flat] piece of 
wood [and inserting it inside the infidel’s mouth properly positioned over the 
extraction], he said, “Bite this piece of wood!” The infidel bit the wood and 
the extracted tooth was placed in its socket. After this he was free of pain. 
The surgeon said, “It will be stronger than before but dordt touch it with your 
hand.” 

I saw this condition [of the tooth] completely and exactly, and was happy 
for it, because three of my own quivered [and were loose] from having been hit 
in the teeth by Qiblah Mustafa Pasha while playing polo by the Oyvar fortress. 
I showed them to the surgeon and he wiped some of the red liquid on the gums 
of my teeth. Then, just as described above, I bit on a piece of wood. By 
morning my teeth had become as numb as iron [i.e., strong as iron], strong 
enough to crack hazelnuts and walnuts. 1 was so delighted I gave the surgeon 
a profitable reward, and he was happy. . , 33 

On another day [the surgeon] took three sovereigns, i.e., three silver paras , 
from an infidel and smeared the blue liquid on his tooth. [He extracted it, and 
instead of re-inserting it] handed it back to him [because of the little money he 
had given him], and the infidel left. 

In short, there are in Vienna more skillful doctors and surgeons of phlebo¬ 
tomy, who number in the hundreds, than in any other country. And if we 
were* to record all of the excellent knowledge we have seen in these [surgeons] 
our unprinted collection would be [equivalent to] the Qanun of Abu c Ali ibn 
Sina. 34 

There is no force or disturbance involved in the work [of the surgeons]; they 
all work with unruffled composure. There are even barbers in the surgeons*’ 
shops. Since all the Austrian infidels have beards they have no need to shave. 
However, they shave a spot in the middle of their heads, and wash their hair 


88 At this point in the story the surgeon offered Evliya lessons so he could perform the same 
operation. The surgeon wanted a hundred pieces of silver. Although realizing the knowledge 
was worth thousands, Evliya, admitting he was a miser, bargained for fifty pieces of silver, 
and the surgeon refused. 

84 Evliya’s use of the word unprinted (na-matbu c ) indicates he was aware of printing in Europe. 
The first printing press did not reach the Ottoman Empire until 62 years after Evliya’s 
journey. Kreutel does not translate this word in his version (p. 137) 
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with wine, and again washed clean the inside of the skull around the edges [of 
the wound]. Then he quickly put the skull back into place. Then he wrapped 
flat leather straps around the crown of the head and beneath the jaw-bone [ to 
fix the skull firmly in place]. [With this finished] he brought a box [into the 
room]. 27 

The [edges of the] skin of the fellow’s head, which as formerly mentioned 
had been cut from ear to ear, were brought close together. One of the large 
giant ants was taken from the above-mentioned box with iron forceps. It was 
placed on the fellow^s head where the skin had been cut on the skull. When 
the hungry ant bit the two edges of the skin, the surgeon cut the ant at the 
waist with scissors, leaving the head still bitting the two edges of the skin. An¬ 
other ant was placed next to it in the same manner. In short, the heads of eighty 
ants were made to bite the skin of the wounded fellow^s head from ear to ear. 
Salve was then smeared over [the incision] and it was bandaged. 

The fellow was then placed on a corner of a mattress and cushions were put 
on both sides of him. Gauze was inserted into the bullet-hole in his skull and 
this was smeared with salve and bandaged. 

A foul smelling incense was burned inside the room. Wine of a forty or 
fifty-year old vintage was poured in the holes of the wounded man's nose, and 
ambergine clay was smeared over his hands, arms, chest, neck—in short, every 
place possible. Following this, the above-mentioned incense was burned inside 
the room once again. Then food was brought into the middle [of the room) 
and when we had been eating for as much as a full hour, the fellow opened his 
eyes and wanted food. He was given almond soup and broiled chicken, follow¬ 
ed by five dirhems [approximately twenty grams] worth of wine. Nothing 
more was he given. 1 remained there seven complete days observing [the 
convalescence]. On the eighth day the pleasant fellow had recovered, and 
began to move around within the hospital with ease. On the fifteenth day he 
came before the King. 

I mean to say that inside this city of Vienna there are perfect masters of 
surgery and phlebotomy, and wise experts and scholars of such wisdom and 
skill that it is as though each one of them is the equal of ibn Sina and Pythagoras 
together. 

Section on Another Amazing Operation 

On another day, while observing in a hospital in Monastir called King Lazio, 
1 became acquainted with a surgeon from Cologne who spoke Turkish fluently 
and could as well write other languages, including Italian and German. (On 
this day] a man, colored yellow and bloated like a stuffed animal skin, arrived 
in a carriage that had come from the city of Isterniya. 28 Yellow pus and blood 

27 Maydani-i muhibbete —“to the place of devotion”—a poetic euphemism for operating room ' 
Kreutel does not translate this term. 

2H Amsterdam. 
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were suppurating from his eyes, ears, and nostrils. The man stank so badly 
that one could not approach him. 

Seeing that the man was suffering from dropsy, the doctor said: “Since this 
man has been ill for forty days, why didn*t you bring him twenty or thirty days 
ago?** The servants of the sick man replied: “We are from Isterniya in the 
province of Fleming. During the twenty days we have been journeying to you 
by carriage, the illness of our captain has continually increased from day to 
day, and he has swelled up like a stuffed skin.** 

Thereupon [the surgeon] had the man, who was like an animal skin stuffed 
with fat, brought down from the carriage. He was put on a covered bed, the 
head of which was elevated and the foot of which was low, and in the middle 
of which was a hole like a urinal through which he could urinate and defecate. 

That night the great master had the skinny fellow undressed. He smeared 
his whole body with a yellow paste in a pot. The paste smelled like sulphur. 
He rubbed the fellow*s mouth and nose with liquid socotrine aloes, after which 
he rubbed a bar of soap on his back. He sharpened [the end ofj a bar of soap 
and pushed it up [the fellow's] rectum. Then he pierced the fellow*s bloated 
skin in several places, on the inside surface of his ankles, his two hands where the 
pulse is found, and the place already mentioned which is called “the hole for 
the tail 5 * |end of the spinal column] near the rectum; in brief, five places in 
all—the hands, feet and rectum. The surgeon smeared a red ointment on 
pieces of oily pinetree wood of a hand-span*s length which lie stuck into the 
places which had been pierced on the fellow*s arms, feet and rectum. Then the 
surgeon gave him a drink of white sherbet, covered him, and went upon his 
other affairs. 

On the third hour —by the greatness of the Lord—an indescribable quantity 
of crimson and yellow mucus, as viscous as glue, ran out from where the pine- 
wood had pierced the fellow's hands, legs and the hole at the base of the spinal 
column. On the fourth hour, after the soap that had been shoved into the 
fellow's rear-end had come out, as much as 56 pounds 29 of vile corruption, 
phlegm, lymph and mucus ran out of him, like big black and yellow balls of 
tar that were strung one to the other, along with seven lumps of intestinal 
worms each as large as a fist. 

With the fellow having shouted continuously to high heaven [during the 
whole of the operation] he became hungry. A glass of sherbet was given to 
him, and nothing more. 

I remained there watching on that day right up until the gates of Vienna 
were closed, and so I was unable to go to the Pasha. 30 

The fellow discharged a rather large quantity of infection from above and 
below until mid-afternoon, while simultaneously a foul smelling black tar 

29 Evliya writes 20 oqqas. One oqqa was 2.82 pounds avoirdupois. 

80 The Pasha being Kara Mehrnet, the ambassador sent by Sultan Mehmet IV to the 
Emperor Leopold I. 
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formed one company. In their struggle for recognition and professional dignity 
the surgeons foreswore barbery, and formed their own company. In England 
this was not until 1745. 25 In Evliyafs time the ties between barbery and surgery 
were still close, and both often performed their operations in the same room, 
just as Evliya tells us. 

II. TRANSLATION* 

There are hospitals in seven places along the banks of the rivers in the whole of 
this city. Among them is the hospital of St. Stephan’s Church which is well 
constructed. There are pyjamas [supplied for the patients] which are like line 
and heavy decorated silk brocade, and there are quilts and sheets of white cloth 
decorated with woven gold. 

Since there are doctors in this hospital the likes of Plato, Hippocrates, 
Socrates, Ptolemy, Philippos and (other) philosophers, the king himself comes 
to it when ill. All infidels wear black gowns with Plato hats on their heads. 
These doctors, however, wear pure white [gowns] and on their heads a type of 
linen skull cap of Russian leather with seven seams. Their hands never leave 
their gloves since they must a 1 ways be soft. 

Upon taking the patient’s pulse, they know immediately the disease and 
they know accordingly the [proper] treatment for it. So it was that when a 
close relative of the King’s was wounded, in a battle on the River Raab, by a 
bullet that penetrated deeply and lodged in the side of his skull near his ear 
[lie was brought to this hospital]. 

What would become of this wounded infidel and what treatment would be 
suitable? [After much delay] the end of the affair was that the king said: “In 
the hospitals of my forefathers, the surgeons and phlcbotomists have a certain 
obligation [to me]. So let them immediately find a cure for my relative, 01 
else 1 will cease supporting the whole lot of them!” 

When 1, the humble servant, heard the chief surgeon of St. Stephanas hos¬ 
pital say that he would treat [the patient], I came to the Chief Surgeon and 
introduced myself [to be allowed to witness the operation]. Thereupon he had 
the wounded infidel brought in. They lay him on a covered silken bed, as 
though he were blind. Elis head looked like an Adana melon, his eyes like 1 
Mardin plums, his nose like a Moreau eggplant. Everything was swollen. 
The chief surgeon chased out all of the infidels while one of his servants and 1 
remained in a glass-covered room. 

The wounded chap was given to drink a cup of liquid resembling saffron, 
and he passed out. Upon his becoming intoxicated and unconscious a fire 


26 Graham, 201. 

* Evliya Qelebi, Seyahdtndme y vol. 7, lurk Varik line time si, no. 11, Istanbul, 1928, pp. 277-8", 
A German version of this is found on pp. 126-139 of Kreutzei’s 1m lieiche des Goldenen ApftV, 
which is a translation of Eviiya^s account of his Viennese sojourn. 
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was lit in a brazzierc and put in a corner. The doctor’s servant then took the 
wounded fellow” s body to his breast while the surgeon tied a strap of leather, 
similar to a knee-garter, to the edge of a skull-cap [that had been put] on the 
wounded chap’s head. The chief surgeon then took up a sharp knife and sat 
in front of the injured man. [Following the edge of the leather skull-cup on the 
fellow”s head] he cut the skin of his forehead from ear to ear and flayed the skin 
effortlessly from the side of his right ear. The skull-bone appeared pure white. 
Not a drop of blood flowed. Then the surgeon lightly pierced the wounded 
fellow’s [flayedJ skull from his car to the temple. After this he inserted an iron 
clamp or vise (; mankane ). When the handle of the clamp was turned, the skull 
began to rise up from where the fellow’s [scalp: ^- literally epi¬ 
dermis] had been cut along the cap that had been put on his head. The woun¬ 
ded man made a light movement at that moment. 

When the vise was turned again , the top of the fellow's head—by the order 
of the Lord above!—was opened at the joints where the bone segments of the 
skull are interlocked like teeth. Inside his head the brains were visible. A 
mixture resembling a watery, bloody liquid [mixed with) mucus filled the part 
of the head surrounding the brain and between the ears. There at the side of 
his brain was the lead-bullet of the musket. It was a lead-bullet of five-dirham 
weight (about twenty grams) that had been fired from a flintlock musket. It 
glistened crimson red, lodged in the side of the brain-membranes. 26 

The chief surgeon called to me, ‘‘Come, look, see the condition of this poor 
man hovering between life and death!’’ I came forward, putting a handkerchief 
to my mouth and nose, and looked in the wounded man’s head. Great is the 
Lord! The man’s brains were all contracted. They looked like a chick that had 
just broken out of its shell, with its head, eyes, nose and wings shrunken and 
contracted. Above [his brains] was a thick skin cover, a sort of white mem¬ 
brane. 

When I had put the handkerchief to my mouth upon looking in the skull, 
the chief surgeon asked, “ Why do you cover your mouth and nose with a 
handkerchief'when you look?’’ I replied, “'Know that I cover my mouth and 
nose so that neither air nor breath enter inside the fellow’s skull should I sneeze 
or cough while looking." 26 * 1 “Bravo! A hundred blessings of God! You indeed 
should study this science!" the surgeon said, and with a deep and penetrating 
look he added, “From your attentiveness and the way you looked [into the 
man’s skull] I know that you have seen a great many things in this world." 

Thereupon he quickly took the bullet from the man’s brain with a pair of 
forceps. With a sponge he wiped away the hard, dry blood from the spot where 
the bullet had been lodged all this time. He squeezed and cleansed the sponge 


20 These were the meninges, three protective membranes covering the brain. 

2#a This is curious. 1’hc germ teory of infection was at the time unknown. Evliya’s hand¬ 
kerchief is a precursor to the surgical mask. 
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caused to bite so that both edges of the incision were held together by the ants* 
jaws. At the moment of biting, the heads were severed from the bodies, while 
the jaws of the ants remained locked in position, serving as stitches. The 
technique was to irritate the ant by squeezing its body. When the angry and 
hungry ant clamped its jaws over the wound, the head was clipped. lf,a 

It is known that ants were used for sutures in late medieval and renaissance 
Europe, in particular by two physician-professors at the University at Padua, 
Brunus Longobucco in the fourteenth century, and Leonard Bertapaglia in 
the following century, and a physician-professor at the University at Bologna, 
Mondini (1250-1326). 17 There was professional opposition to using ants. 
Guy de Chauliac (1300-70), the “father of surgery”, wrote, obviously in answer 
to what abu al-Qasim had said on the subject several centuries earlier: “And 
in the large intestines let them be sutured. . . not with ant-head stitches, which 
some experimenters have done as Albucasis testifies. This is idle and useless as 
appears from the facts."” 18 Following Guy de Chauliac, Vigo and Hieronymous 
Aquapendante opposed the use of ants for two reasons: that the jaws relaxed 
after death, and that ants could not be had in winter. A contemporary of 
Evliya^s, the afore-mentioned Matthaus Purmann, ridicules the use of ants in a 
book on surgery published in 1686. Sometime shortly after this the practice 
must have died out, for it is mentioned no more in the medical literature. 
Evliya could just as easily have learned of the surgical use of ants from another 
source. Abu al-Qasim al-Zahrawi, who was already mentioned in connection 
to his description of trephining, also describes the use of ants for suturing the 
large intestines in his Tasrif, 1 * Al-Zahrawi writes of still another operation 
which Evliya thought to be remarkable and regarded as being European in 
origin, namely the transplanting of teeth, which will be mentioned shortly. 
Al-ZahrawFs treatise was translated into Ottoman Turkish by Sharaf al-DIn 
ibn c Ali al-Hajjaj Ilyas SabuncI in 1465, 20 from which source Evliya could 
possibly have learned of these fascinating medical procedures. If anything, 
what this reflects is the tradition of Muslim medicine as it was inherited by 
Latin Christendom and as it continued in the Ottoman Empire. With regard 
to the surgical use of ants Evliya could have seen the operation done without 
going to Vienna. Ants for sutures were used by many peoples in many places, 
up until recent times. Europeans have reported, in terms identical to Evliya^s 

16H Bankoff, 21, who describes the surgical use of leal-cutter ants used by the tribes of South 
America. 

17 E.W. Gudger, “Stitching of Wounds with The Mandibles of Ants and Beetles”, Journal 
of the American Medical Association , vol. 84, 1925, p. 1861. 

18 Gudger, 1863. 

Book II Chapter 87. However, al-Zahrawi, together with his co-religionist colleague abu 
Bakr al-Razi (d.925) recommended catgut for intestinal sutures; and Abu All ibn Sina (d. 
1038) recommended, in spite of Muslim culinary law, pig’s bristles. 

2l> Farid Haddad, “Zahrawi the Great Arab Surgeon”, XXI Congresso Inlernazionale di Storm 
di Storia della Medicina , Siena, Settembre 1968. 
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description, the use of ants for surgical stitching in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries in Brazil, British Guiana, Algeria, and in Evliya^s home country, 
Anatolia. 21 About 1895 a Greek barber in Izmir stitched a face wound of more 
than one inch in length with the jaws of ten ants or more. The wound healed 
in three days and the heads were removed. The ants, native to Izmir, were dark 
brown, and about 3/8 of an inch in length. A quantity of these ants was 
to be sent to England for surgical use. The operation is said to have been com¬ 
mon in the vicinity of Izmir, and “practiced by Turks themselves as well as 
other nationalities found in Asiatic Turkey. Unfortunately he (the patient) 
can give no information as to whether this treatment of cuts is followed in 
Greece, European Turkey, or elsewhere.” 22 I can personally add to this. 
A fellow colleague had a cut sutured with local ants on the Greek island of 
Santorini in the summer of 1971. In this case, the dentist, rather than the bar¬ 
ber, performed the operation. 

As to where the head surgery Evliya describes was to have taken place, I have 
not found evidence that St. Stephanas Church contained a hospital. (I should 
add, though, that Evliya wrote there were seven hospitals in Vienna when he 
was there, and as far as I have been able to find this number is correct. 23 ) The 
hospital of St. Stephanas Church, which according to Evliya was reserved for 
the Emperor and his family, must have been small, and therefore may not have 
been counted among the general hospitals. 

Concerning the other operations which Evliya goes on to describe, the 
draining method for curing dropsy was common in Europe at the time, 24 and 
is still standard procedure. Today the tubes inserted to drain the body are 
made of silver. Evliya^s description of the method of replacing teeth—earlier 
recommended by al-Zahrawi 24a —-is performed today. Rather than replacing 
the same fallen tooth a plastic one is inserted, whose roots take hold in the 
cavity of the gum left by the freshly extracted tooth, just as did the tooth in the 
operation witnessed by Evliya. 

The final section on the barbers in the surgeon^ shops is a reflection of the 
barber-surgeon associations. In medieval times, and into the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, surgeons, who were some distance beneath physicians in professional 
status, were considered on the same level as barbers. Barbers and surgeons 

81 BankofY, 21; Gudgcr, 1861. 

22 R.M. Middleton , “On a Remarkable Use of Ants in Asia Minor”, Journal of the Linnaean 
Society , London, vol. 25, 1896, 405. 

23 Das Burgerspital; Das Spital zu St. Mary; Dcr Klagbaum; St. Klara; Lazarctt; Armc 
und Kranke Spital; Das Backenhausc. Jakob Dorit, Das Wiener Versorgungsheim , Vienna, 1904, 
4-5. 

24 BankofY, 128. Al-Zahrawi also mentions the insertion of tubes for dropsy. 

24a Al-Zahrawi, as does Evliya, describes the worms in iling teeth. Worms, it was tgought 
by Muslim and and European physicians, caused decay by, boiing themselves into teeth; see 
al-Zahrawi, Chapter 33; Pierre Huard, Le Premier Manuscrit Chiurgical Tun , Paris, 1960, pp. 
74-77. 
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which “surgery was advancing in every country in Europe/* 5 It was a century 
in which several nations received their “medical fathers’*: Thomas Sydenham 
(1624-89) and Richard Wiseman (1622-76) are considered respectively the 
“English Hipocrates and father of English medicine,** and “the father of 
English surgery'*; Wilhelm Fabry (b. 1560) “the father of German medicine**; 
and Marcello Malpighi (d. 1661) “the father of Italian anatomy.** 6 

It was also the century when the technique of trephining, or trepanning 
(cutting a section out of the skull) was advancing. Trephining was an ancient 
operation. Egyptians 7 , Phoenicians 8 9 and later the Greeks practiced it, as well 
as did tribes of Central and South America. It seems to have fallen into desue¬ 
tude during the Roman period. In the Islamic medical tradition only abu 
al-Qasim al-Zahrawi (836-1013), Abulcasis in the Latin tradition, mentions 
the operation in his famous compendium, al-Tasrif li man c ajaza c an al-Ta'lij 
Although never commonly practiced in Islam, the operation was, and apparen¬ 
tly still is commonly practiced in certain regions of Algeria. 10 

The operation was performed in cases of fractured skulls, and perhaps also 
to provide an exit for a headache-producing evil spirit. It is apparent from 
excavated skulls that a circular, square, or rectangular section was cut into the 
skull, and in the center of the section a corkscrew device inserted to pull it out. 
Metal plates were often used to cover the hole. Skulls which reveal healing 
tissue around the edges of the hole indicate the operation was not a fatal one. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century in Europe, the trepan, the 
cutting device, was similar to a brace and bit. The toothed bit was cylindrical 
with a cylindrical drilling end. Once through the bone there was the risk that 
the drill-end might damage the brain. Another disadvantage was that this 
instrument required both hands for manipulation. In the early part of the 
seventeenth century the technique of trepanning became increasingly simple. 
Fabry devised a more sophisticated instrument, which included an elevatorium 
with a longer lever for lifting the skull. 11 Improving on this, John Woodall 
(1556-1643) devised a trepan (known as WoodalFs instrument) which avoided 


6 II. Graham, The Stun / of Surgery , New York, 1939, 1 169. 

(i George A. BankofT, The Story of Suigcry , London, 1917, 124 -127. 

7 P. Ghalioungui and Z. Dawakhiy, Health and Healing in Ancient Egypt , Dar al-Maarif, Cairo, 
1963, Figs. 82-86. 

H Farid Haddad, “ Al-Tibb al-Finiqi al-Qjidim”, Al-mithdq , Tashrin al-AwaL vol 5, 1968, pp- 
418-421. J.M. Chami, I)e la Phcnicie, Beirut, 1967. 

9 Translated and edited by Lncien Le Clere as La Chiurgie d’Abulcasis , Paris, 1861. Al- 
Zahrawi specifically mentions trephining in relation to hydrocephalus. 

10 M.W. Hilton-Simpson (Arab Medicine and Surgery , London, 1922) describes the operation 
and has photographs of the trepanning instruments, wliich closely resemble those' of seven¬ 
teenth century Europe. He also has photographs of people bearing scars of the trepan; see pp. 
2, 30-38, 64; plates II, IV. 

11 F. Helfreich, Geschichte der Cherurgie , 138, in Handbuch der Geschichte tier Medezin , eel. 
Neuberger and Pagel, Vol. Ill, Part 11, Jena, 1905. 
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the hazard of brain damage and could be used with one hand. It had three 
ends ("tres fines/” hence the English name), and was T-shaped, with a long 
transverse handle (levatory) for lifting up the trepanned or fractured portion 
of the skull. 12 It must have been an instrument similar to this which Evliya 
saw and called a mankdne-v ise or screw-clamp. 33 

Cranial surgery advanced beyond trephining in the seventeenth century. 
In 1632 European surgeons cut through the temple muscle. Wiseman, who 
is known to have treated cases of brain damage in England, writes of several 
of these operations. One man who had his eyes, nose and jaw blown off in 
battle was left for dead, but was later found standing up "sightless, speechless, 
with maserated brain-tissue oozing out from a great wound in the cranium.” 
Wiseman kept him alive, and the fellow was apparently alive a week later 
when he had to be abandoned in the wake of a defeated army. Wiseman wrote 
of another case of brain damage which resembles the operation described by 
Evliya. A man shot in the head suffered brain damage from splinters of his 
skull. "The wound was cleaned, the scalp being trimmed and the splinters of 
the bone removed from the brain.” He lived seventeen days and was able to 
walk a long distance before he convulsed and died. 11 This operation required 
the same cutting and lifting of the skull as did the one described by Evliya. 
Trephining had become common by the end of the seventeenth century. A 
German military physician, Matthaus G. Purmann (1642-1711), recorded 
forty cases. 15 

The yellow liquid Evliya mentions that was used to put the patient to sleep 
could have been composed from one of several things in vogue in Europe at the 
time: cannabis indica, opium, hashish or mandrake. 1B A potion of cannabis, 
opium or hashish mixed with wine was a common anaesthesia in Europe. 
Thomas Sydenham preferred opium. A solution of it was made and in it was 
soaked a sponge which was given to the patient. Opium and wine produces an 
anaesthesia powerful enough to keep a man unconscious half a day or more, 
even while part of his skull is being removed. It is precisely because of its power 
and the difficulty in controlling it that opium is not used in its natural form 
today. 

One of the most remarkable things in Evliya’s description of the cranial 
surgery is the method in which the incision was sutured. The edges of the 
incision were closely drawn together and giant ants held by forceps were 


12 Graham, 166-167. For a description of tlie operation, see Heificich, 137-139. 

13 For drawings of Woodall's instrument and various other types of trepans, see C.J.S. 
Thompson, 7 he History and Kvoluion of Surgical Instruments , New York, 1942, 35-45, 60-61. 

14 Graham, 168-169. 

15 Arturo Castigliono, Storia della medicina , Milan, 1936, 483. 

16 The use of mandrake (bryony in England, mayapple in America) has a long history 
reaching back into biblical times. Paul Lecene, Vevolution de la chirurgie , Paris 1923, 178; 
Rankoff, 197. 
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'Nasr al-Din Hoja* and 'The 1001 Nights'* served to entertain the Harem. . . 

In 1916 an Hungarian historian, Szekfu Gyula, basing his criticism on un¬ 
tenable historical evidence, attacked the truthfulness of Evliya*s account of his 
sojourn in Vienna and concluded that the whole of the Seyahatndme was no more 
than a concoction of lies and error, especially as it concerns the descriptions 
of cities, and has no more value than a story book for people to pass their time. 2 
Ten years later A.D. Mordtmann*s son, J.H. Mordtmann, criticized von 
Hammer*s evaluation of the Seyahatndme , and revealed his own highly skeptical 
attitude as to the historical worth of the book by referring to Evliya* s “alleged 
residence in Vienna/* 3 In recent times, evidence brought to the surface in the 
specialized studies of several excellent orientalists—Wittek, Kopriilii, Deny, 
Babinger, Taeschner, Jacob, Duda—has tended to mollify somewhat the 
severe judgements against Evliya, 4 and re-establish his work as a respectable 
historical source, not without the inevitable proviso, of course, that it be hand¬ 
led with caution and circumspection, for Evliya was not a historian, endowed 
with all our critical apparatus. Indeed, if he had been, the world might well 
have lost an excellent piece of literature. 

Having satisfied oneself as to the credibility gap in Evliya, one might then 
hope that the historical information to be gleaned from the Seyahatndme would 
be much enhanced in importance since it contains an unique record of an 
Ottoman’s impressions of Europe as seen from within in the seventeenth 
century. For the world, and especially for the destiny of the Ottoman Empire 
in the West, the seventeenth was a fateful century. When Evliya arrived in 
Vienna in 1665 as a member of the Ottoman embassy to King Leopold I, 
he was within the eastern fringe of a complex of nations which were in the midst 
of a scientific revolution. It had been 122 years since the publication of Coper¬ 
nicus* de Revolutionibus Orbium Caelestium, 33 since Galileo’s Dialogue Concerning 
the Two Chief World Systems , and 56 years since Kepler*s Astronomia Nova . More 
directly related to the Ottomans, it was 60 years since Sitvatorok, the treaty 
which marks a turning point in Ottoman military supremacy over the 
Habsburgs. Yet it is in vain that one searches for impressions in the Seyahatndme 
ol a changing Europe, which is not difficult to understand. Little had happened 
between Sitvatorok and Evliya*s European excursion to make it evident to the 
Ottomans that there had been a change in Europe, and that there were forces 
at work which would continue to transform Europe. There was no reason for 

1 R.F. Kreutel, “Evliya Qelcbis Bericht liber die Tiirkische Grossbotschaft des Jahres 16b.) 
in Wien, “ Wiener Z'eitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes , Vol. 51, 1950, 202. Also Kreutt i s 
1m Reiche des Goldemm Apfels, Graz, 1957. 

a Cavid Baysun, “Evliya Qelebi, “article in Islam Ansiklopedesi , IV, 410. Kreutel, 203. 

3 “Evliya Qelebi, “in Encyclopaedia of Islam , II, Leyden, 1927. Mordtmann’s article has been 
used for the new edition of El, Leyden, 1963. 

4 For example, a document that proven Evliya knew what he was talking about when In* 
wrote that there were BektafPs in Egypt; Kopriilii, “Mislrda Baktasilik,” Titrkiyye Mecmuad, 
IV, Istanbul, 1940. See also Kreutel, 205. 
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Evliya or any Ottoman to suspect a change, especially since the intellectual 
forces of change in science and philosophy in Europe were undercurrents rather 
than mass movements, and received little public notice. The evidence of 
change was confined to private societies and academies, exchanged in the 
letters of a small group of men. Even with regard to Galileo's trial, the move¬ 
ment in the seventeenth century was a calm, quiet affair that went along unno¬ 
ticed by society at large. It is not unusual, then, that hardly anything of it is 
reflected in Evliya's European travels. 

There is one passage, however, where he expresses utter amazement at the 
technique and methods of Viennese European surgery, which does reveal a 
fleeting glimmer of this change. Evliya describes several operations, the first 
and most detailed of which is a brain surgery. It is a fascinating, and would 
seem for the times, a most unusual operation. Certainly many incredulous 
Ottoman readers must have pointed to it with a smile and said, ‘"Aha, here is 
that 'karata' rascal Evliya with his tales again !" But upon reviewing the state 
of the medical art in contemporary Europe, I submit that Evliya has produced 
a fairly accurate account of seventeenth century surgery. 

Surgery, in conjunction with Vesalius' (1514-64) attack against the medieval 
anatomical traditions of Galen and ibn Sina had been steadily progressing 
throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It should be noted, 
though, that inasmuch as the operations described by Evliya demonstrate 
technical and methodological advances rather than purely scientific, and that 
surgery in Europe, though steadily progressing, did not experience the same 
progress as did anatomy, pathology or natural science in general, it would have 
been, in addition to the reasons mentioned above, all the more impossible for 
Evliya to have related his admiration of European surgery to the larger context 
of intellectual change in Europe. In Evliya's mind, what he saw was still in 
the medical and scientific tradition which Islam inherited from the Greeks, 
as evinced by his identifying the doctors he met in Vienna with Hippocrates, 
Galen, Pythagoras and ibn Sina. Nonetheless, the passage is important for 
several reasons. It gives a rare, if not unique, record of a Muslim's impression 
of an aspect of improving technique in a society that had been traditionally 
regarded by Islam as inferior; and it serves as still another small example of 
Evliya's veracity. 

Before giving a translation of the passage, 1 should like to make a lew remarks 
relating the surgical art in Europe at the time to certain details Evliya gives in 
his descriptions of the operations, in particular the first operation—the removal 
of a bullet from the brain of an Habsburg prince. Several points in particular 
require comment. 

The seventeenth century was a period of surgical experimentation in which 
several r first operations' were performed—splenectomy, removal of abdominal 
organs, and brain surgery. It was the century of William Harvey, a century in 
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EVLIYA gELEBI ON SURGICAL 
OPERATIONS IN VIENNA 

John W. Livingston 


ABSTRACT 

The seventeenth century Turkish traveler Evliya Qelebi has described a series 
of surgical operations he claims to have witnessed in Vienna. His account of 
these operations may appear to be more fanciful than factual,, and might be 
dismissed as more examples of the traveler's entertaining imagination. A study 
of the state of the surgical art in Europe at this time, however, gives a factual 
basis to EvliyaEs descriptions. A further study into the medieval literature of 
Islam reveals that Evliya could also have learned of these operations from the 
medical tradition of his own culture, though the details he gives of one of these 
operations, an intracranial surgery, lends more credence to the view that he 
actually observed this operation in Vienna. The fact that Evliya could have 
learned about most of these operations without having left Istanbul reflects 
the continuing tradition of an Islamic medieval heritage which, some four 
centuries before Evliya’s travels, had been, in its literary form, translated into 
Latin to become a formative influence on European medicine, an influence 
still operative while Evliya was in Vienna. An English translation of his 
descriptions is given, following which is appended the Ottoman Turkish text. 

I. COMMENTS 

The question of the veracity of Evliya Qelebi’s Seyahdtndme continues to become 
less of a problem to historians. In the early part of the nineteenth century the 
Austrian orientalist Joseph von Hammer-Purgstall, whose lack of critical 
judgement has become proverbial among Islamists, thought of the Seyahdtndme 
as one of the richest and most noteworthy of all the oriental manuscripts with 
which he was familiar. A half-century later A.D. Mordtmann ardently reacted 
to this first appraisal and dismissed Evliya as a “scatterbrained fool and colossal 
boaster whose statements possess not the least bit of truth... Every educated 
Turk expresses himself in the same manner concerning this author who like 
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(.Khuldsa II 169, 7). Kahhala IV 172 mentions a treatise by al-TJtaifl on 
whether the use of a tooth-pick was part of the sunna ( Tanwir al- c uyun bi-sti c mal 
al-miswdk al~ma$nun). Al-TJtaifFs main claim to fame lies, however, in the 
fact that he was a renowned copyist with an excellent handwriting, who was 
much in demand in his time. Proof of this is the fact that, in the Berlin collec¬ 
tion of Arabic manuscripts alone, there are seven manuscripts copied by him, 
among them a copy of the aforementioned Tuhfat al-udabiV by al-Khiyari. The 
Berlin collection also preserves an ijdza of al- c Utaifi to a certain Ibrahim Ibn 
Muhammad Effcndl Naqlb al-Ashraf and another Muhammad Sa c dl Ibn 
'Abdarrahman of the year 1082/1672 (Ms. Arab. Berlin 210). Al- c Utaifi died 
on 15 Jumada 11 1095/April 30, 1684. He was buried at the Naranj mosque 
near die Bab as-Saghlr. 

2. The Rihla 

Al- c UtaifI set out on his journey on the 25th of Dhu-l-Hijja 1043/June 22, 1634. 
He was accompanied by a young man, of whom lie tells us nothing except 
that he was handsome and of nice character. The whole tour cannot have 
taken much longer than a month. At the end of Safar of the same year (around 
August 23, 1634) we find al-Utaifl back in Damascus, where he had already 
written his account. His route was: Damascus- Wadi Barada—Takklyat 
ad-Daura—ZabadanI—Bihar (today: Brital) -Ba'labakk Ras al- r Ain— 
c Ainata —Ihdil (! lhdiri) -Tripoli. The crossing of the Anti-Lebanon— 
most probably on horseback—followed the established route which for example 
an-NabulusI was to traverse some fifty years later and which he described in 
his Hullat al-dhahab al-ibriz ft rihlat BaHabakk wal-biqd c al-aziz • The essential 
point of interest for al-TJtaifi, as well as for an-Nalmlusi lay in the scholars, 
politicians and hommes de lettres whom he met and much less in the places 
which he visited. Following the fashion of his epoch he used saj extensively 
throughout his descriptions of what he saw; this gives his account in many 
places the form of stereotyped formulae rather than that of a vivid description. 
Much of the rihla is taken up by literary badinage in which al- c Utaifi quotes 
what he recited (extempore, of course) and what his friends recited back, 
innocent mufdkhara-\c rses and not so innocent anecdotes. 

And yet, his account is not only a true miniature of a prevailing literary 
genre. Al- c UtaifJ happened to be in Tripoli in 1634, at a time when Sultan 
Murad had sent JaTar Pasha with a fleet to Syria and Lebanon to fight the 
rebellious Fakhraddin Ibn Ma r n. After Fakhraddin had been taken pri¬ 
soner, Qasim Pasha Ibn Yusuf, of the famous Saifa-family, was given the 
governorship (iyala) ofTripoli. 

In this capacity Qasim received in the same year the order from the Porte 
to prepare for war against Persia and her Shah. In obedience to the order 
Qasim set out from Tripoli. However, two days after their departure two ol his 
commanding-offic f s Hasan Agha and Yusuf Agha rose in rebellion against 
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him and refused to continue their march. Qasim Pasha had little choice but 
to return. To evade the wrath of the Ottoman sultan, Qasim deemed it best to 
feign madness and to escape into the mountains. The inhabitants of Tripoli 
thereupon promptly installed his nephew C A1I Ibn Muhammad Saifa in his 
stead. But only two months later c Ali was ousted in his turn by another unde: 
c Assaf (cf. Yusuf Dibs, Tarikh Suriyd VIII 188). 

Al- c Utaifi chanced to be in Tripoli exactly during the two months^ term of 
C A1I Ibn Muhammad. He visited the governor often, every other day as he 
claims—and he calls c Ali the representative (nd’ib) of Qasim. Emir C AH used 
to tell al- c UtaifI tales about his father Muhammad and al-TJtaifi recited 
poetry to him, until the Emir C A1I ordered him to write it down for 
him. Al- c Utaifi reveals himself as a stout partisan of the Banu Saifa and takes 
opportunity to condemn Fakhraddin. When al- Utaifi wrote his rihla, c Ali 
was not yet back in power in Tripoli and this mav explain his gloomy remarks 
(p. 215). 

The scholars and learned religious men, whom al-TTaifi frequented in 
Tripoli are practically unknown: Muhammad Eflendi Ibn ad-Dinni, the 
hanafite Mufti of Tripoli, "Abdarrahman al-Hamawi, shafidtc mufti of Tripoli, 
Muhammad Effcndi Ibn Hibatallah and Mustafa ash-Shafii—both preachers 
of the Great Mosque in Tripoli and a certain Husain Naqib al-Ashraf (possibly 
identical with the one mentioned by an-Nabulusf, Rihla 89,4). The way in 
which these accounts are written shows the intimate relationship of the sheikhs 
in Tripoli with their Damascene colleagues. 

3. The manuscript 

The autograph of this rihla is preserved in a majmu c a of the Princeton University 
Library (no. 4670y Yahuda-Collection, fol. 7b-14b). I have made use of a 
microfilm, which is in the possession of the Oriont-Institut der Deutschcn 
Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft in Beirut. 

The manuscript is apparently well preserved. Al-TJtaifPs handwriting is 
very clear and neat in rather thickset letters. The red ink used occasionally 
for headings and the like seems faded, but this may be due to the non-ortho- 
chromatic film. There are usually about 26 lines to the page. 

The manuscript is dated in the last days of Safar 1044 h.,i.e. around August 
23 of 1634 A.D. It was written shortly after afUtaif? had left Tripoli, most 
probably in Damascus. 

There is only one other copy of the rihla that I know of, which is said to be 
preserved in the Berliner Staatsbibliothek (Berlin Oct. 1868, 2, cf. Brockel- 
mann, GAL S II 666). As the autograph is perfectly legible and quite clear, 

I have found it unnecessary to consult the Berlin manuscript. 

The rihla as it is presented here, forms only the second half of al~ c UtaifPs 
opusculum. The first part consists of a madh as-safar which will be published 
later. 
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AL-UTAIFI’S JOURNEY TO LEBANON 
IN 1043/1634 

Stefan Wild 


The Rihla ila Tardbulus ash-Sham by Ramadan I bn Musa al- c Utaifi, which 
is published here for the first time, is not the work of a genius. But sources for 
17th century Lebanese history are rare enough to justify publication, even of 
material which will never attain the rank of the writings of Ibn Battuta or 
Evliya Celeby. Al- c UtaifEs Rihla was mentioned by Heribert Busse in an 
article in “Der Islam” 44 (1968) (abridged in Arabic in Busseys edition of 
c AbdalghanI an-Nabulusi, Tuhfa) . I n this article we find an excellent expose 
of the importance of these nWa-accounts from the historical point of view. 

1. The author 

Ramadan Ibn Musa Ibn Ahmad al-ma c ruf bi-Ibn TJtaif ad-Dimashql al- 
Hanafl (~- al-TJtaifi) 1 was one of the lesser scholars in Ottoman Damascus 
during the seventeenth century. He was born in Ramadan 1019/Nov.-Dec. 1610 
in Damascus. Among his teachers we find Ramadan I bn Abdalhaqq al-Akkari, 
Abdurrahman b. Muhammad al-TmadT, Yusuf Effendi al-Fathi, Muhammad 
Ibn Muhammad an-Najm al-GhazzI, Ghirsaddfn al-Khallli al-Madanl, 
Muhammad Ibn Muhykldln al-Hadl as-Saidawi—all of them mentioned 
in al-MuhibbFs biographical encyclopaedia, Khulasat al-athar. At least some 
of these are much better known than al- c Utaifi. Al- c Utaifi, in his turn, was 
among the sheikhs of the same al-Muhibbi who gives his biography in Khulasat 
al-athar II 168-171, and also taught Abdarrahman Ibn Shashu, who mentions 
him in his poetical biograpliies Tardjim ba c d a'yan Dimashq 130-131. Al- c Utaifi 
seems to have corresponded extensively with Ibrahim Ibn Abdarrahman 
al-Khiyari, author of another rihla , the Tuhfat al-udabK wa-salwat al-ghurabK 

Sources and abbreviations used: 

Heribert Busse, Abd al-Ghani ati-Aabtilusis Reisen im Libanon (1100/1689 - 1112/1700) in: Der 
Islam 44 (1968) 71-114; abridged in the Arabic introduction to Abdalghani an-Nabulusi, 
At-Tuhfa an-nabulusiyaji- r-rthla aj-tarabulusiya (ed. Heribert Busse, Beirut 1971, Beiruter Texte 
und Studien 4). Al-Muhibbi, Khulasat al-athar Ji a yan al-qarn al-lmdi c ashar (Cairo 1258-84); 
'Abdarrahman Ibn Shashu, Tardjim ba d a r ydn Dimashq (ed. Nakhia Qalfat, Beirut 1886); c Umar 
Rida Kahhala, Mu jam al-mu'allifin (15 Vols., Damascus 1957-61); Yusuf Dibs, Tdrikh Surly a 
(8 Vols., Beirut 1893-1905); GAL — C. Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur i (2 
vols., 3 Suppl. - Vols. Weimar - Leiden 1898 -1942). 

I want to thank Miss Olga Hajjar M.A. for valuable help in preparing this edition. 

1 Cf. GAL S II 666 and I.Y. Kratchkovski, Tdrikh al-adab al-djughrafi al-arabi (transl. from 
the Russian by Salahaddin Uthman Hashiin, Cairo 1956; vol. 2, p. 727 ( = p. 710 of the 
original Moscow—Leningrad 1957;. 
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copyist to be written later with another color and then forgotten, or that they 
are actually written in a color to which this particular film was insensitive. 
The remaining dates, however, do correspond to the ones in the Kushyar table 
with occasional scribal variations. 

Since some of the variations in the table oflbn al-Shatir and the Ashrafi table 
seem to be corrections of the corresponding values in Kushyar table , it can be 
deduced that the copies are not made from this specific manuscript of al-zij 
al-jami c (Fatih 3418, 1). 

The directions for the use of this table are given in the copy oflbn al-Shatir. 
They can be summarized as follows: Take the Alexander years and divide them 
by 28 to determine the row number with the remainder. Then add five to the 
Alexander years and divide by nineteen to get the column number. The 
corresponding entry in the table is the beginning of Lent in that Alexander 
year. 

These directions imply that the Alexander epoch has a GN V in this type of 
computation, and column six of this table should become column thirteen of 
the Chronicon. A close investigation reveals that there is no correspondence 
between this table and the Chronicon and a good number of variations exist to 
warrant the assumption that this table was computed by a method different 
from that of the Chronicon. 

In the MS of al-zij al-jdmi c , used here, there are no directions for the use of 
this table, which could have been included in the missing part, nor is there any 
description of the method of computation. 

The other two sources (al-zij al-jadid y zij-i Ashrafi ), contain a numerical rule 
which is identical to the one given in Dustur al-munajjimin (VI, G above). We 
stated above that the rule js unreliable. 

Successive attempts to recompute this table have failed. 1 can find no single 
method which accounts for the variants between it and the Chronicon. The rules 
in the Dustur al-munajjimin (discussed in G above) give Lent dates differing 
from this table. 
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Therefore to use this table correctly we have to affix the following rule to it: 
Add twelve to the current Alexander year for which you want to find the date of 
Lent. Divide the sum by nineteen and the remainder will determine the row 
number. The column number is the madkhal ol the current Alexander year, 
from a table of madkhals. The entry so determined is the date of Lent in Feb¬ 
ruary or March if the year is common. But if the year is leap and the entry just 
found is underlined, add one to the year’s madkhal and go to the next entry. 
If this new entry is underlined it is the date of Lent for that year and it is in 
March. If it is not underlined, add one to the entry to get the Lent date in 
February for that leap year. 

This same rule appears in L below, without mentioning that it is for the 
Alexander calendar. 

L - Aleppo Table 

This table is of essentially the same type as the one just discussed (K). There are 
directions for its use, clearly in connection with the Coptic calendar. It is 
titled “A table for Jacobite Christian Lent and their Easter to be used after 
dividing Coptic years by nineteen.” It has seven columns and nineteen rows, 
each column being divided into two subcolumns, one for Lent and one for 
Easter. The directions are written, in length, on the right side next to the row 
numbers. They read: “Drop from the Coptic years, including the current one, 
successive nineteens. Enter with the remainder under the first of Thot (i.c. 
the madkhal of the year), to find the Jacobite Christian Lent and Easter. The 
Melikites start their Lent seven days after the Jacobite one. If the entry is in 
red it is in Barmahat (Phamenoth) for Lent and Easter. If it is in black it is in 
Amshir (Mdchir) for Lent and Barmudah (Pharmuti) for Easter. And God only 
knows the truth.” 

Since this table is constructed for a Coptic calendar it gives correct answers 
for both types of years, common and leap and docs not have the same discre¬ 
pancy as the table discussed above (K). Moreover the indication of dates by 
colors eliminates the ambiguity concerning the month in which Lent commen¬ 
ces. 

But at the bottom of the table the following remark is added: “If the year 
is leap and the sign (i.e. entry) for Lent is in red it is disregarded and one adds 
to (the year’s sign (i.e. madkhal) one and proceeds) as before. And if one finds 
a red sign (entry) the second time it will be the one. But if it is in black (one 
adds one to it. And if the year is) leap and the Lent sign (entry) is in black one 
does not need . . . of work ...”. The last sentence is apparently incomplete 
and the words are abruptly discontinued. 

This rule as seen above in K is applicable only in the case of Syriac 
(Alexander) leap years which add an intercalary day in February and not in 
August as in the Coptic calendar. It has no meaning in this table. 
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M - Z^m Tables 

This manuscript contains two tables MA and MB. MA (f. 8r) is titled “A 
Table of Christian Lent”. The second table MB (f. 17r) is titled “First of 
Thot, Coptic Lent” and occupies only half the page. The remaining half is 
taken by a similarly arranged table titled “First of Thot, Coptic Easter.” The 
entries in this last table can be derived from the Lent table by a constant addi¬ 
tion of 55 days to the entries in the Lent table. 

All these tables are arranged in seven columns and nineteen rows. Hence 
they are of the same type as tables K and L discussed above. 

Table MA has directions for its use written on the left margin. These direc¬ 
tions say: “Find the year of Alexander and drop (from it) nineteen, nineteen 
until there remains nineteen or less. With it (i.e. the remainder) enter the 
table in length and with the first of October (i.e. the m,adkhal of the year) in 
breadth. The common entry denotes the day of Lent in February if it is in 
black. But if it is in red, the date is in March.” The text goes on to give alter¬ 
native rules lor the determination of Lent and to repeat rules (1) and (2) of the 
Dustur , (G, above). Moreover the rule that “Lent is the Monday following the 
26th of the Arab month during which February begins” is also given, cf. G, 
supra . 

From the directions given for the use of this table, it can be expected that a 
rearrangement of the table is made such that row one of this table will be row 
thirteen of K. Note that this rearrangement is necessitated by the fact that the 
Alexander year one has a GN XII. 

With this rearrangement, the table was then compared with the Tabari 
table (K, Figure 7) and was found to have nineteen errors. These are denoted 
in the appendix. Eight of them are corrected in a faint later writing. But this 
same later hand made four other correct entries erroneous. 

Entries of table MB are identical to the entries for Lent in the Aleppo table 
(L), and give Coptic Lent in Coptic months. Similarly, the entries in the Easter 
table are identical to the Easter entries in L, 

N ~ Kushydr Table (transcribed as Figure 8 in the appendix) 

O - Ibn aUShdtir Table (transcribed as Figure 9 in the appendix) 

P - Ashrafi Table (transcribed as Figure 10 in the appendix) 

All these tables are claimed by their respective authors to be copies of the 
main table of Kushyar. The Ibn aUShdtir table has twenty-three variations from 
Kushyar’s table as copied in al-zij al-jdrnU. The Ashrafi table is missing a few 
columns in the film we arc using, such as columns eleven and nineteen, and a 
few other dates in the remaining columns. After comparing this table with that 
of Kushyar it was found that the missing dates are those of March. Since there 
was a practice to write those dates in red,, it is possible that they were left by the 
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The scribal errors in the first table (f. 73) are: 1) Row two, column two the 
table should have 24. 2) Row four, column three it should have 7. 3) Row 
five, column nine it should have 6. 4) Row twelve, column four it should have 
28. 5) Row fifteen, column nine it should have 8. 6) and finally row twenty, 
column seven it should have 1. 

J - Cyriacus Tables 

Those tables occupy ff. 3r - 4r. The first part of them, (f. 3r) is titled “A Table 
for the determination of the madkhal of the Rumi years, common and leap, and 
its computation and it is in three parts.” The general arrangement of these 
tables is essentially the same as the ones discussed above in A, table IIA and 
IIB, and H. The main table is arranged differently and in comparison to A, 
table IIA, it has the following peculiarities: 

The sequence of couples discussed in A, table IIA, 3-5, above is here given a 
different order. The couples for leap years: (M22, F3), (M23, F4), (M24, F5), 
.. ., (A25, M8) are given the numbers 36,37,38, . . ., 70, while those for com¬ 
mon years (M22, F2), (M23, F3), (M24, F4), . . ., (A25, MS) are given the 
numbers 1,2,3,. . ., 35. Then these numbers are used to enter the remaining 
parts of the table which occupy two pages, one for common years 1 - 35, and 
one for leap years 36 - 70. The basic table behind them is the Chronicon with an 
appropriate adjustment, and a column for the yearns base. 

In the directions for their use, the author requires that one subtract 1792 from 
the Alexander years and divide the remainder by 28 and nineteen respectively 
to determine the row and the column numbers with the remainders from the 
division. Since 1792 = 64 x 28 and since 1792 = 6 (mod 19), the table's 
epoch must then be such a year x, that x = -310 (mod 28), and x = -304 
(mod 19). A common solution for both congruences is x = -114 A.D., or any 
x such that x = ~114 A.D. (mod 532). In particular the solution x = 1482 A.I). 
is appropriate, for the epoch of the is 850 Yezdigird (= Nov., 16, 1480 A.D.) 

K - Tabari Table (transcribed as Figure 7 in the appendix. The underlining 
is an editorial addition). 

This table, f. 178r, is titled “Christian Lent” and has only seven columns 
and nineteen rows. 

The columns are numbered from one to seven to correspond to week days 
denoting the madkhal of the year. The rows have the usual GN count. Such 
tables (cf. L, M below) are not exactly of the same type as the ones discussed 
above, for they cannot be used independently to determine the date of Lent. 
A table of madkhals is also required which is usually available in most zijes, 
cf. [/], Syriac text, p. 15 and Zurayq, (Source XVI) f. 7v. Once the madkhal 
of the year is known, the dates of the Sundays in that year can be determined 
if it is known whether the year is leap or not. And once the GN of a year is 
known the date of the Paschal full moon in that year is known. These three 
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conditions are sufficient to determine Lent and Easter. 

Since the entries in this table are written with the same color, as much as 
can be ascertained from the microfilm, there is no way to tell whether a specific 
entry is in March or in February, especially if it is between 2 and 8 inclusive. 
We also do not know from the table whether the entry is for a common or a 
leap year. 

The table as transcribed in the appendix (Figure 7) will give the dates of 
Lent for all common years. But in the case of leap years it sometimes gives 
correct answers and sometimes it does not. In the case when it does not the 
entry is underlined in Figure 7. 

Following is an example of the case when the table gives a correct Lent date 
for both common and leap years. Take the centry (12) in the upper left hand 
corner which is not underlined in Figure 7. Since the entry is in the first column 
it is giving the Lent date for a year whose madkhal is Sunday (i.e. October, 1, 
is a Sunday). Then for that type of years March 25, April 1, 8, 15, 22 are 
Sundays, if the year is common. But if the year is leap then March 24, 31, 
April 7, 14, 21 are Sundays. The entry also stands for Lent date in a year with 
GN I, since it is on the first row. The Paschal full moon in such years falls on 
March 25. Then Easter is either April 1 or March 31 depending on whether 
the year is common or leap. But in both cases Lent would commence on Feb¬ 
ruary 12 (48 days earlier). 

Next we give an example of a case where the table gives an erroneous 
answer. In column seven and row one the entry in the table is 6 and it is 
underlined in Figure 7. This entry stands for Lent date in years with madkhal 
Saturday ( = 7), and Paschal full moon on March 25. If a specific year is 
common and starts on a Saturday then March 26, April 2, 9, 16, 23 are Sun¬ 
days. But if it is leap then March 25, April 1,8, 15, 22 are Sundays. In com¬ 
mon years Easter is on March 26 and Lent commences on February 6, as 
denoted by the table. But in leap years the Paschal full moon falls on a Sunday 
and Easter has to be postponed till April 1. Then Lent on such a leap year 
would commence on February 13 which is nowhere indicated in the table. 
But note that 13 is only one unit more than the next entry on column (1) and 
the same row, (also note that the table is cyclic in both directions). 

The table does fail to give correct Lent dates when those are in March and 
the years are leap. All these March dates are underlined in Figure 7. Take for 
example the entry on column one and row seven. From the column number 
we know that it stands for a Lent date in years having March 25, April 1, 8, 
15, 22 as Sundays if they are common. But if they are leap they will have 
March 24, 31, April 7, 14, 21 as Sundays. From the row number the Paschal 
full moon is on April 18. Then if the year is common Easter is on April 22 and 
Lent would commence on March 5, as indicated in the table. But if the year 
is leap then Easter is on April 21 and Lent would commence on March 4 which 
is the entry on the next column and same row. 
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Monday to the conjunction will indeed be the Monday of Lent provided that 
the Paschal full moon falls anywhere on or before Good Friday. However, if 
the Paschal full moon falls on a Saturday, then the February-March conjunc¬ 
tion (just assumed to be 43 days earlier) will fall on a Friday and will be closer 
to the Monday that follows it. In that case the rule fails, for then Lent would 
be only six weeks, instead of the mandatory seven. Since this situation occurs 
at least once in the period of 532 years which includes all possible contingencies, 
the rule is sometimes unreliable. 

The second rule (2) for determining Lent is intended to be a numerical 
procedure by which the conditions of the first rule are determined, for the text 
goes on to say: “And for its computation (i.e. the conjunction), lake the 
Alexander years, plus tke current one, and add live to them. Drop success¬ 
ive ninctecns fiom the sum until the remainder is nineteen or less, and 
multiply the remainder by nineteen. If the product is more than two hundred 
and fifty subtract one from it, otherwise leave it as it is. Then drop from the 
result successive thirties until the remainder is thirty or less. If the remaindei 
is as much as the number of days in February, or less. Lent is on that day of Feb¬ 
ruary if it is a Monday, otherwise it is the following Monday. But if the re¬ 
mainder is more than the number of days in February, drop the number of 
days in February' from it. The remainder is the date of Lent in March if it is a 
Monday otherwise it is the following Monday. One may also subtract 1881 
years without adding five.'” 3 

It can be shown that this rule amounts to a process of finding the date of the 
new moon that falls between February 2 and March 8. This rule also purports 
to predict the date of Lent in general, but is in fact even weaker than rulc(l). 
The reason for this is that this rule consistently takes the Monday that follows 
the conjunction, whereas rule (1) choses the nearest Monday. 

As an example take the year 1338 of Alexander which had Easter on March 
26, [9], p. 254. Lent must have commenced on February 6, 48 days earlier, 


a Monday. By rule (2), 


1338 4 5 
19 


has a remainder 13. And 


19 X 13 

-has a 

30 


remainder 7. Now February 7 of that year fell on a Tuesday. Accordingly. 
Lent should commence on February 13, the following Monday, which is one 
week after the actual Lent. 

Those two rules appear in other Mss as well and with some variations. 
Rule (1) is mentioned in al-zij al-jadid , f. 13r, and al-zij al-Sanjari, f. lOv, as 
alternative methods for finding the date of Lent. In the zij al-waqibiya (XI, 
supra , f. 28v) there is a rule which prescribes taking the closest Monday to the 
conjunction between February 4 and March 8 in common years and February 
3 and March 8 in leap years, as the Monday of Lent. 

The numerical rule (2) is mentioned in al-zij al-jadid , f. 13r, zij-i Ashrafi, f 


8 Ibid . 
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12r, and zij-i mufrad, f. 6r. In tdj al-'azyaj (IX, supra , f. 18r), however, the rule 
there requires that one “add twelve to the Alexander years, including the 
current one. Then the sum is divided by nineteen and the remainder is multi¬ 
plied by nineteen. Add seventeen to the product and divide the sum by thirty. 
The remainder is added to the first of February to give the date of Lent if it is 
a Monday, otherwise it is the following Monday/* 

Two additional such rules appear. They are: “Lent is the Monday that 
follows the 26th of the Arab month during which February begins/* 4 and 
“Lent is the closest Monday to the 29th of the Arab month that falls between 
February 2 and March 8.** 5 These resemble those given above, and are equally 
unreliable. 

H - Baghdadi Tables 

This z\j has four tables related to Easter computations. The basic one (f. 17r) 
is called “al-jadwal al-sayid li-islikkraj siniyyi al-rum” (The dmnter* table for the 
extraction of Riimi years). This table is identical to A, table IIA, discussed 
above except for one scribal error, cf. Figure 2 in the appendix. 

The remaining tables are similar to A, table IIB, discussed above, cf. Figure 3 
in the appendix. The columns for Easter and Lent are identical in the two 
sources. 

I - I bn Yunus' Tables 

These tables occupy IT. 73 “A Table of Christian lent in Syriac months/* 78 
“A Table of Christian Lent in Coptic months**, 79 “A Table of Easter in 
Coptic months**. The last two tables are related by a fixed number of days 
which would give Easter if added to the dates of Lent. The relation between 
Coptic and Syriac months is of a similar nature. We shall limit our discussion 
to the table on f. 73. 

The directions for the use of this 19 X 28 table are identical to the ones given 
for the Chronicon (A, table I) above. If these two tables are compared, it turns 
out that any entry in Ibn Yunus* table is a date precisely one week earlier than 
the corresponding entry in the Chronicon , except for six scribal errors that can 
be easily detected. Now it is known that Coptic Lent starts one week earlier 
than the Great Lent, and hence lasts 55 days instead of 48. Hence it is clear 
that Ibn Yunus* table gives the dates of the Coptic Lent rather than Great 
Lent. 

The other two tables are easily obtainable from this one by first transforming 
the dates on f. 73 into equivalent dates in the Coptic calendar, to give the table 
on f. 78, then adding 55 days to them to get Easter dates, the table on f. 79. 

4 Al-zfj al-jadid , f. 13r, cf. list of sources. 

4 Ibid. 
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6) Row seventeen, column thirteen should have 5. 7) Row eighteen, column 
nineteen should have 25. 8) Row' nineteen, column seventeen should hav c 24. 
9) And finally row 24, column seventeen, should have 25. 

E - Sanjari Table 

Folio 81 r of the manuscript contains the usual 19 x 28 array, this one titled 
“A Table for the madkhal of Christian Lent”. At the bottom of the page direc¬ 
tions are given for the use of this table. They are essentially the same as the 
ones in A, Table I. The table is also called ‘"the Chronicon of Eusebius, bishop 
of Cesarea, which was computed by him and 318 bishops”. 

This table is identical to the Chronicon except for the following scribal errors 
that can be easily detected. 1) Row one, column fifteen should have 4. 2) Row 
two, column fifteen should have 3. 3) Row five, column three should have 20. 
4) Row nine, column thirteen should have 1. 5) Row nineteen, column seven¬ 
teen should have 17. 6) Row 23, column seven should have 4. 7) And finally 
row 28, column sixteen should have 26. 

F - Alaghribi Table 

This table (f. 59v) is titled U A Table of Christian Lent” and is arranged in the 
usual 19 X 28 array. The column numbers, however, are serially numbered 
from zero to eighteen. 

The directions for its use are given on f. 11 v and can be summarized as fol¬ 
lows: Take the Alexander years and divide them by 532. Then take the re¬ 
mainder and divide it by 28, using the quotient of this last division for the 
column number and the remainder for the row number. The common entry 
gives the date of Lent in February or in March. 

Since such a procedure would arrange the entries for successive years in 
columns instead of diagonals, diagonals of the Chronicon (including broken 
diagonals) should constitute columns of this table. On the other hand, this 
table seems to have been computed for the Alexander epoch, in terms of the 
lunar cycle. Then the first entry of this table should appear on row one, column 
thirteen of the Chronicon , which is the case. The second entry in this diagonal 
of the Chronicon is 17, which is the same as the entry on column zero and row 
two of this table, continuing this process, all the diagonal entries of the Chroni¬ 
con transform to column entries on this table. It remains to find a systematic 
procedure by which any entry in the Chronicon can be located on Yahya’s 
table. 

Let a specific entry in the Chronicon be on row r and column c , find the row 
(fj) and column (c x ) in the Maghrib! table where the entry occurs. 

It can be shown that r 1 =■ r and 

c x = (2 (r - c) -4 24) (mod 19), which is uniquely 
determined since 0 < c x < 18. 
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Examples: 1) Take (c, r) = (17,3), then 
r x = 3 and 

c, = (2(3-17) 4- 24) (mod 19) = -4 (mod 19), i.e. 
f, = 15. 

The entry at (17,3) of the Chronicon is 16 and so is the entry at 
(■ Ci, fj) — (15,3) of the Maghrib! table. 

2) (c, r) = (18, 25), then 
r l = 25, and 

r, = (2(25 - 18) + 24) (mod 19) = 38 (mod 19), i.e. c, = 0. 

The entry on (r, r) — (18,25) of the Chronicon is 2, and so is the 
entry on (c„ r,) = (0,25) of the Maghrib! table. 

With this transformation the Maghrib! table can be obtained from the 
Chronicon. 

G - Dustiir Table 

This 19 x 28 table (f. 15r) is titled “A Table for Christian Lent”. The direc¬ 
tions given for its use (f. 14v) arc identical to the ones in the Qanun (C). The 
table is also marked on the top with the following phrase: min al-qaniin (from 
the qanun) which could mean that the table is either copied from (C) or that 
it is based on some Christian Canon. If it is copied from (C) it would be from 
a manuscript different from the one published and used here. 

An investigation of this table reveals that it corresponds to C except for 
twenty-four entries which are marked with double dates; one of them is the 
date given in C while the other is one week later. This is the reason for the 
second alternative given in the previous paragraph. And these variants were 
introduced by Victor of Acquitainc, for which see supra , Rules Determining Easter , 
A. 

Moreover the manuscript contains two rules for determining Lent in addition 
to the table. The first rule (1) is verbal and says: “Great Lent is the closest 
Monday to the conjunction (lunar-solar zjtimd') that falls between the second of 
February and the eighth of March. If there is any doubt as to which Monday 
is closer, the problem is solved on the basis of the opposition ( istiqbal ) that 
occurs between Palm Sunday and Easter.” 2 

The last statement in fact begs the question, for it implies that Easter is 
determined before Lent, whereas the opposite is the case. As for the first part 
of the rule, the use of the February-March conjunction for the determination 
of Lent is in general valid, but it sometimes breaks down. More often than not 
the interval separating the February-March conjunction from the Paschal full 
moon is 43 days, being the 30-day lunar month commencing in February plus 
the 13 days elapsed of the Paschal moon. When this happens, the closest 

* Dustur al-munajjimin, f. 14v, cf. list of sources for MS no. 
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3. Form a sequence of couples, the first element in each couple giving the date 
of Easter, the second the date of Lent. In the sequence let leap years follow 
common years thus: (M22, F2), (M22, F3), (M23, F3), (M23, F4), .. 
(A17, F28), (A17, F29), (A18, Ml), (A18, Ml), (A25, M8), (A25,' 
M8), where F — ‘February*, M = ‘March*, A = ‘April*. 

4. After February 29 there is no distinction between common and leap years. 

5. Number these couples serially from one to seventy. The resulting numbers 

will be as follows: (M22, F2) - 1, (M22, F3) 2, . .(A25, M8) = 69, 

(A25, M8) - 70. 

6. Choose any entry from table I of Bar Shinaya. It will be a Lent date. Deter¬ 
mine from its row number whether it is for common years or leap. Choose the 
element of the sequence having the same Lent date and pertaining to the 
same variety ofvear. This choice is unique and has a serial number attached 
to it. Replace the entry in table I by the serial number from the sequence. 
In like manner replace every other element in table I by its serial number. 
The resulting new array will be table 11 A. 

For example, the entry on row 14 and column 12 is February 9. It is known 
from the year’s base that row 14 stands for common years, hence Easter would 
fall on March 28 and the serial number of the couple (M28, F9) is 15. The 
number marked on row 14 and column 12 of IIA is indeed 15. 

As for HR, column 24 consists of seventy Lent dates in order from the se¬ 
quence described above. Column 25 gives the corresponding Easter dates. 

Hence an individual with these tables at his disposal will be able to obtain 
the Lent dates for any Alexander year from table I. If he wishes further infor¬ 
mation he can get the corresponding entry in II A, a number. With this number 
he enters IIB to obtain not only the Lent date but also the Easter date and 
various other items of information. 

B -- Blrunl Chronicon 

This table is referred to only as the “ Chronicon of the Christians”, supposed to 
have been computed by Eusebius and 318 bishops at the first synod (the 
Nicaean Council?), cf. [7], Syriac text p. 105, line 13 and [4], p. 253. It is 
arranged in the usual 19 X 28 array. 

There are no directions for its use. But since it is identical to table I of Bar 
Shinaya, one could use Bar Shinaya*s directions for BlrunFs Chronicon. 

C - Qanun. (A reconstructed version of it is transcribed as Figure 4 in the 
appendix). 

This table is also a 19 y 28 array and covers three pages of the text. The 
directions for the use of this table are given as follows: Take the Alexander 
years, including the current one, and divide them by 28 and use the remainder 
to determine the row number. Then divide the same years by 19 to determine 
the column number with the remainder. The common entry will mark the 
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beginning of Lent in February if the entry is black or in March if it is red, 
[4], p. 227. Note that these directions do not require the addition of twelve 
before division by nineteen as in the Chronicon A, Table I, above. 

Since there are many mistakes in the published text of this table, it was 
thought advisable to reconstruct it and only denote the variations from the 
published version, cf. appendix. Figure 4. 

Comparing the reconstructed version with the Chronicon , it was found that 
the first column is column thirteen of the Chronicon. But since the Chronicon 
starts with the epoch of Alexander, ON XII, and in the directions in the 
Qanun the number twelve is not added before the division of the Alexander 
years by nineteen, it stands to reason that the change of GN will displace the 
columns by twelve units, i.e. making the first column of the Qanun column 
thirteen of the Chronicon which is for the epoch of the Alexander era. BIruni 
himself says that he arranged this table in this fashion to facilitate computations, 
i.e. eliminate addition of twelve before division by nineteen, [4], p. 237. 

Since such tables are cyclic both horizontally and vertically, it would not 
affect the use of the table if adjustments in computations are made in such a 
way as to accomodate the displacement. 

D - Taj Table 

This table occupies f. 65v giving Lent dates in an array of 19 x 28. The 
following f. 66r has a similar table giving Easter dates and is related to the first 
table by a constant difference. We shall discuss only the Lent table which is 
titled “A Table of Christian Lent". 

On folio 18r there are directions for the use of this table that require the 
addition of seventeen to the Alexander years before division by 28, and ten to 
the same years before division by 19. After that the standard procedure finding 
the appropriate entry in the table is given. 

These directions imply that the relations between this tablets epoch and that 
of Alexander are of the type: 

10 4 x ~ l (mod 19) and 17 -f- * = 1 (mod 28), where ,t is the tablets 
epoch. A common solution to both congruences is x = 124 Alexander, or 
in general, any * such that x = 124 (mod 532). This implies that the epoch is 
x ~ 345 A.D. (mod 532). We have seen earlier that the epoch of the Chronicon 
could have been 362 A.D. or any x such that * = 362 (mod 532). 
Since 362 - 345 — 17, it is expected that the first column of the Chronicon will 
be column eighteen of this table, which is the case. Moreover the first row of 
the Chronicon should be row eighteen of this table, which is also the case. 

An investigation of this table in comparison with the Chronicon reveals nine 
scribal errors. 1) Row two, column seventeen of this table should have the 
entry 24 instead of 17. 2) Row five, column seventeen should have the entry 20. 
3) Row thirteen, column seventeen should have the entry 24. 4) Row sixteen, 
column two should have 7. 5) Row sixteen, column fourteen should have 28. 
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The other sources call this table the Chronicon. The first four rows of this 
version, however, are unique to it. 

The first row gives the age of the moon, i.e. the day of the lunar month, at 
the beginning of the Syrian year, October 1 ( = Teshrin /, 1), for nineteen 
successive years. This row is denoted as sheth°estd d e -sahra (base of the moon, 
fundamentum lunae). Note that here too the difference between the successive 
entries is either eleven or nineteen days depending on whether the current lunar 
year is common or embolismic, cf. def. 11, supra. 

The second row gives the madkhal of the Paschal full moon. The Latin text 
lacks numeral I in the tenth column. 

The third row gives the name of the month during which the Paschal full 
moon occurs. 

The fourth row gives the dates of the Paschal full moon in March (Adar) 
or April (Nisan), which form a perpetual 19-year cycle, cf. [9], pp. 98-102, 
53-54, col. V, for the relation between this cycle and the Alexandrian one. 

The fifth row simply gives the column numbers, from one to nineteen, which 
are the GN J s of this cycle. In the other sources this is called jaijal al-qamar 
(from Syria c gigal: cycle, hence lunar cycle). 

The first column from the left gives the yearns base that starts in October 
(Teshrin /), the Alexander epoch, for a cycle of 28 years. 

The second column gives the row numbers, which are the years* numbers in 
the 28-year cycle, cf. problem III, supra. In other sources this cycle is called 
jaijal al-shams (solar cycle). 

The remaining nineteen columns and 28 rows form a table of 532 entries, 
usually called a Paschal cycle. In the directions for the use of this table, given 
at the top, the author says: Take the Alexander years and divide them by 28 
and use the remainder to determine the row number. Then add twelve to the 
Alexander years and divide the sum by nineteen to determine the column 
number with the remainder. The common entry in the table is the date, in 
February if black or March if red, of Monday on which Great Lent begins. 

From these directions it can be deduced that this table ( Chronicon ) is com¬ 
puted for an epoch that will assign a GN XII to the epoch of Alexander -311 
A.D. (Oct. to Jan.), [9], p. 102. Hence year -303 A.D. and all years x such 
that v = -303 (mod 19), will have GN I in this cycle. On the other hand the 
28-year cycle begins on -310 A.D., since all dates for Lent and Easter fall after 
January. The epocli of this Chronicon is then a year x such that: 

x = -303 (mod 19) and 
x = -310 (mod 28). 

Possible solutions ol these congruences are * =- -170 A.D., 362 A.D., 894 A.D. 
etc., and any x such that * = -170 A.D. (mod 532). 

A method by which such a table could have been computed is the following : 
Take year 362 A.D., which is a possible epoch of this table, and determine the 
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dates of Sundays in this year that fall between March 22 and April 25. It will 
be found that March 24, 31, April 7, 14, 21 were the dates of such Sundays in 
that year. These dates are obtainable from available tables of madkhals , such 
as the one on p. 15 of the Syriac text of Bar Shinaya. Since year 362 A.D. had 
a GN I (according to Alexandrian computations GN II), then the Paschal 
full moon fell on March 25, Monday, and Easter was kept on March 31, the 
first Sunday after the Paschal full moon, [9], p. 266. Great Lent must have 
been kept 48 days earlier, on Monday, February 11 as denoted by the first 
entry of this table. 

But the entire first row of the table stands for dates of Mondays for Great 
Lent in years that have the same place in the 28-year cycle as year 362 A.D., 

1. e. it stands for all years y such thatj = 362 (mod 28). Year 390 A.D. is such 
a year and has Sundays falling on the same dates as the ones listed above for 

390 - 362 

year 362 A.D. But year 390 A.D. had GN IX,-—- = 9 (mod 19), 

and from row four of the table had a Paschal full moon on March 27. Hence 
Easter for that year was kept on March 31 and Great Lent on February 11 as 
denoted by the table on the first row and ninth column. 

Years of the type y such that y = 364 (mod 28) are leap and would have 
Sundays falling on March 21, 28, April 4, 11, 18. Year 364 A.D. itself had 
GN III and hence a Paschal full moon on April 2. Easter then must have been 
celebrated on April 4, and Lent commenced on Monday, February 16, as 
denoted by the table on the third row and third column. 

With such computations one could easily compute a perpetual table of 
532 entries for either Lent or Easter. 

Table II (pp. 144 and ad. pag. 144 in the Syriac text, and pp. 153, ad. pag . 153 
in the Latin translation, transcribed as Figures 2 and 3 in the appendix). 

This table is in two parts IIA and IIB. IIA (p. 144 of the Syriac text, p. 153 
Latin text, Figure 2 in the appendix) consists of numbers arranged in an array 
of 19 X 28 that are used to enter the second part {ad. pag. 144 of the Syriac 
text, ad. pag. 153 Latin text, Figure 3). IIB gives information on holidays other 
than Lent or Easter. We will describe in detail the construction of IIA and 
the two columns of IIB that give date of Lent and Easter (i.e. columns 24 and 

25). 

A method by which such tables are computed is the following: 
b a) For Easter on March 22, Lent begins either on February 2 (in common 
years) or February 3 (in leap years). 

b) For Easter on March 23, Lent begins February 3 or 4. 

c) The process can be continued to associate two February dates with 
each of the thirty-five possible dates for Easter (March 22-April 25). 

2. Conversely, with Lent on February 3, Easter falls on March 22 or 23, 
depending on whether the year is common or leap. 
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Good Friday was supposed to fall after the 14th of the Paschal moon. This rule 
was later disregarded by Dionysius Exiguus, a Scythian monk in Rome (c. 525 
A.D.), and Easter was celebrated on the first Sunday after the 14th of the 
Paschal moon with no consideration for Good Friday, [5] , p. 24, note 1, and 
62f. We shall see, in one of the z\jes discussed below, that the practice of Victor 
of Acquitaine, of giving two dates for Easter whenever the 15th of the Paschal 
moon fell on a Sunday, persisted until later times. 

B - Universal Rules of Easter [10], vol. 3, p. 89, and [7], Syriac text, p. 115. 

1. Easter must fall on a Sunday. 

2. (a) Sunday next after the 14th day of the Paschal moon. 

(b) If the 14th of the Paschal moon happens to be a Sunday, Easter 
is postponed one week, to avoid celebration of Easter and Passover 
simultaneously. 

3. The 14th day of the Paschal moon must fall on or after March 21. 
Determination of Easter in a Specific Tear 

Problem I: Limits of Easter. Between what dates must Easter fall? 

Since the Paschal full moon must fall on or after March 21 (rule 3) its earliest 
occurence is on March 21. 

(a) If March 21 is a Sunday then Easter is celebrated on March 28 (rule 2b). 

(b) If March 21 is not a Sunday, the earliest possible date for a Sunday is 
March 22. 

Hence March 22 is the earliest possible date for Easter. 

Since March 21 is the earliest permissible date for the Paschal full moon, 
March 20 is the latest possible date for a full moon that is not permissible. This 
is the case when Easter is determined by the next Paschal full moon. The 
latest date for this Paschal full moon is (March 20 -f 29 clays •— ) April 18. 
In principle the lunar month might be one of 30 days, but it was agreed that 
the Paschal full moon should never fall after April 18, [<9J, p. 136 and \1\< 
Syriac text, p. 114. With the Paschal full moon on April 18 there are two 
possibilities: 

(a) April 18 is a Sunday. Then Easter is celebrated on April 25. 

(b) April 18 is not a Sunday. Then Easter Sunday must fall between April 
18 and April 25 exclusive. 

Hence the latest possible date for Easter is April 25. The total span of days 
between March 22 and April 25 is 35 days as possible dates for Easter, \3]< 
p. 301. 

Problem II: How to determine the date of the Paschal full moon? Cf. [1], Syriac 
text, p. 115. 

Using the 19-year cycle, described above, as an intercalation scheme, it will 
be certain that the solar year and the lunar month will be in the same position 
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with respect to each other after nineteen years. Therefore, if the dates of the 
Paschal full moon are established for nineteen years they will become perpetual 

Since the difference between a lunar year in the 19-year cycle and the corres¬ 
ponding Julian year is fixed, being eleven or nineteen days, it is sufficient to 
know the date of the Paschal full moon on any specific year, if the GN of that 
year is known. 

The knowledge that years 285 A.D. and 532 A.D., whose GN is I according 
to the Alexandrian computation fixed by Dionysius Exiguus, had a Paschal 
full moon on April 5, [9], p. 240, is sufficient to tell the date of the Paschal full 
moon for years 286 A.D. and x y such that x ~ 286 (mod 19). On those years 
the Paschal full moon falls on March 25 (= April 5-11 days). The difference 
was eleven days because year 286 A.D. had a GN II and hence is not embolis- 
mic. 

Year 287 A.D., however, is embolismic and the Paschal full moon fell on 
April 13 (— March 25 + 19 days). This will be the date of the Paschal full 
moon for all years x such that x = 287 (mod 19). 

This process can be continued to cover a period of nineteen years, which will 
become a perpetual cycle since none of the computations depend on the cyclic 
recurrence of the week-days or of Julian leap years. 

Problem 111: Determining the dates of Sundays in any given year. 

Since 365 = 1 (mod 7), and 366 = 2 (mod 7), the madkhal of any year can be 
established once the madkhal of the previous year is known and once it is 
known whether the previous year was leap or not. The Julian leap years are 
easily determined, on the basis of divisibility by four. 

Since there are seven possible days for any yearns madkhal , and every four 
years the madkhal of a year is displaced by two days, instead of one day as in the 
succession of common years, and since seven and four are relatively prime, then 
in a period of 28 years (4 y 7) the madkhals and the leap order will repeat 
perpetually. 

Therefore knowing that a certain day, say March 25 of a certain year falls 
on a Sunday, then either March 24 or March 23 of the succeeding year will be 
a Sunday depending on whether it is common or leap. E.g. in year 1482 A.D. 
Easter was celebrated on April 7, i.c. a Sunday , [12], p. 59. Since year 1483 
A.D. is not leap April 6 is a Sunday. But 1484 A.D. is leap and hence April 4 
is a Sunday. 

This process can be continued to determine all Sunday dates in any one year, 
from a known fixed date, and the dates of Sundays for a period of 28 years, 
following which the dates will repeat cyclically. 

A ~ The Tables of Elias Bar Shinaya 

Table 1 (pp. 124-5 of the Syriac text, p. 139 of the Latin text, transcribed as 
Figure 1 in the appendix). 
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b. The Coptic leap year is 366 days having six epagomenal days at the end, 
causing the following year to start on August 30. The order of the leap 
years is like the Julian one. 

5. Alexander year and calendar (also called Rumi). This has the same length as 
the Julian year. Its epoch is 1 October, -311 A.D. (312 B.C.) Hereafter 
negative A.D. years will be used to mean the inclusion of a O.A.D. year 
such that for any - n A.D. year the equivalent B.C. year will be n + / B.C. 
The Julian day number of this epoch is 1607,739. The months start with 
Teshrin /, and are still used in the Christian East. They have the same 
length as their Julian counterparts and the calendar has the Julian inter¬ 
calary scheme. 

6. madkhal (feria) of a year or a month is the number of the week-dav 
(Sunday = 1, Monday = 2, etc.) on which the year or the month begins. 

7. Year’s base asas al-sanah, Syriac shetEcsta) is the number of the week-day 
just before the madkhal of a certain year. E.g. if the madkhal is Thursday 
(=5), the base is Wednesday (=4). 

8. Lunation . Here taken to be the mean time between consecutive conjunc¬ 
tions of the sun and the moon, approximately equal to 29.5303 days. 

9. Common lunar year. This year has twelve lunar months of 30 and 29 days 
alternating to add to 354 days. 

10. Embolismic lunar year has one extra lunar month of 30 days. 

11. Nineteen year cycle 

This cycle is an intercalary computational scheme that relates the mean 
solar and lunar years so that they begin on the same day every nineteen 
solar years. 

A - Elements of the 19-year cycle 

1. 235 lunations of mean length 29.5303 days contain 6939.69 days. 

2. Also 19 solar years of mean length 365.2422 days contain 6939.60 
days and hence approximately equal 235 lunations. 

B - Calendary applications of the 19-year cycle 

For calendary considerations there should always be an integer number of 
days in any computational scheme. It is important then to express the 
equivalence of 235 lunations to 19 solar years in such a way that the correc¬ 
tions are made in integer days. 

In 19 common Julian years there are 365 X 19 = 6935 days. But since every 
four years an intercalary day is added, the total becomes 6935 + 4% ( = 19 UJ 
= 6939% days. 

On the other hand, in 19 common lunar years there are 19 x 354 = 6726 
days. If an intercalary scheme is adopted such that in the 19 years seven 
embolismic ones are taken, the number of additional days resulting from the 
seven extra lunar months will be 30 X 7 = 210 days. The total number of 
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days becomes 6726 + 210 = 6936. Now if the particular months that include 
February 29 are increased by one day (an astronomical absurdity, for a lunar 
month may then have 31 days [61, vol. 1, p. 12) the resulting 4% intercalary 
days are then added to the total to make the number of days in 19 lunar years 
6940%. This is only one day more than the number of days in 19 Julian years. 
This one day difference is called the saltus lunae. And this day is accounted for 
by making the last embolismic year contain one extra lunar month of 29 days 
instead of the usual 30 days. Embolismic years in the 19-year cycle are III, 
VI, VIII, XI, XIV, XVII, XIX. 

With this established order of embolismic years, one can tell the difference in 
days between any lunar year in the cycle and the corresponding Julian years. 
In other words, to know the length of a Julian year it is sufficient to know whe¬ 
ther it is leap or not, which is determined by its divisibility by four. To know 
the length of a lunar year it is sufficient to know whether it is embolismic or 
not, which is determined by its place in the 19-year cycle. In all cases the 
difference between the length of a Julian year and a lunar one is fixed: 

1. It will be 11 days if the particular lunar year is common, for then it will be 
either 354 days (if the Julian year is common), or 355 days (if the Julian 
year is leap). Note that this is simplified by the fact that every time a leap 
day is added to a Julian year, a corresponding day is added to the lunar 
month containing that day. 

2. The difference will be 19 days if the particular lunar year is embolismic, 
for then it will be either 384 days or 385 days (depending on whether the 
Julian year is common or leap). 

12. Golden Number (ON). The golden number of a certain year is the place of 
that year in the 19-year cycle. E.g. years with GN III, VI, VIII, etc., in 
the nineteen-year cycle are embolismic. 

13. Paschal moon . Within the course of every Julian year the 14th of a particular 
lunar month will fall in the interval March 21 to April 18. The first day 
of that lunar month is called the first day of the Paschal moon. For the 
interval March 21 - April 18 cf. [7], Syriac text, p. 114. 

14. Great Lent. This is a fasting period preceding Easter by 48 days, beginning 
on a Monday and ending with Easter Sunday. The Copts fast one week 
more to make their Lent 55 days and always begin fasting a week earlier 
than the beginning of the Great Lent. 

Rules Determining Easter 
A - Historical 

Easter was first celebrated together with the Jewish Passover irrespective of the 
day of the week. Later the first Sunday after Paschal full moon was designated 

Easter Sunday. [7], p. 230. 

Moreover, with the computations of Victor of Acquitaine (c. 457 A.D.), 
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looking tables. Only tables K, L and M of this collection can not be used alone 
to determine Lent. The author can not, at this point, offer any computational 
method or theoretical justification to account for the variations appearing in 
the Kushyar table, and hence appearing in tables N, O and P. 

Sources 

Listed below chronologically are the sources used in this study. 

I Tables of Elias Bar Shinaya , 975 - c. 1049 A.D. [7], pp. 124-5, 144f. For 
dates and biographical information about the author of these tables cf 
[2], P .287f. 

II Biruni Chronicon, taken from [5], p. 303, Arabic text pp. 306-7, by 
Muhammad Ibn Ahmad abu al-Rayhan al-BTrunl (c. 973-1048 A.D.), 
[13], p. 98f. 

III Birun Vs (hi nun, taken from [4\, pp. 228-30, by the same author as the 
previous table. Cf [77], No. 59. 

IV Ibn Yunus Tables , taken from al-zij al-kabir al-Hdkimi , Leiden MS 1057 
(Cod. Or. 143) If. 73, 78, 79, by C A1I Ibn . . . Ahmad Ibn Yunus of 
Cairo, c. 1009 A.D., [77], No. 14. 

V Kushyar Table , taken from al-zij al-jamV, Istanbul MS Fatih 3418,1, f 
41r, by Kushyar Ibn Labban al-Jili, c. 1010 A.D., [77], No. 9. 

VI Dustur Table, taken from Dustur al-munajjimin, Paris, B.N. MS Arabe, 
5968, f 15r, c 1100 A.D. 

VII Sanjari Table , taken from al-zij al-Sanjari, British Museum MS, Or. 
6669, f. 81r, by Abu Mansur abu al-Fath c Abd al-Rahman al-Khazinl, 
c. 1120 A.D., [77], No. 27* 

VIII Tabari Table , taken from zjj-i mufrad (in Persian), Cambr. Univ. MS 
Browne, 0.1, Cambr. Univ., f. 178r, by Abu Ja'far Muhammad Ibn 
Aiyub Ibn Hasib al-Tabari, c. 1230 A.D., [77], No. 65. 

IX Taj Table, taken from tdj aKazydj wa-ghunyat al-muhtdj , Escorial MS 932, 
(Cas. 927), f. 65v, by Abu c Abdallah Muhammad (or Yahya Ibn 
Muhammad) Ibn abl al-Shukr al-Maghribi, c. 1250 A.D., [77], No. 41. 

X Maghribi Table, taken from zij Muhyi al-Din al-Maghribi, Mcshhed MS. 
332 (103), f. 59v, by Muhyi al-milat wa-l-dln Yahya Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn abl al-Shukr al-Maghribi al-Andalusi, c. 1280 A.D., [77], No. 108. 
The name of this author appears on f. lv and is apparently the same as 
the author of table IX. He has two epithets muhyi al-millai wa-l-din (the 
reviver of religion), and shams al-Islam wa-d-muslirnin (the sun, i.e. the 
light, of Islam and the Muslims). The zij is called by his first epithet and 
not his real name. 

XI Baghdadi Tables, taken from al-zij al-waqibiya (?)*, Paris, B.N., Arabe, 


* The author thinks that the title is al-zij al-mufhl. 
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2486,, ff. 14, 15, 17, 18, 29, by Jamal al-Dln abl al-Qasim Ibn Mahfuz, 
al-munajjim al-Baghdadl, c. 1285 A.D., [77], No. 3. 

XII Ashrafi Table, taken from ziyi Ashrafi (in Persian), Paris, B.N. Supl. Pers. 
1488, f. 28r, by Muhammad Ibn abl c Abdallah Sanjar al-Kamali, 
Seif-i Munajjim of Yazd, c. 1350 A.D., [77], No. 4. 

XIII Ibn al-Shatir Table , taken from al~zij al-jadid , Bodl. II, 2, MS 278 (Seld. 
Inf. 30), f. 14r, by C ALY al-Dln Ibn al-Shatir, c. 1350 A.D., [77], No. 11. 

XIV Cyriacus Tables , taken from al-zij al-jadid al-musamma dun al-muntakhab 
Bodl. MS, Laud Or., 253, ff. 3r, 3v, 4r, by a certain priest named 
Cyriacus, c. 1480 A.D., [77], No. 81. 

XV Aleppo Table , taken from a MS at Aleppo, Awqaf, No. 947, f. 13r, which 
is wrongly attributed to Ibn Yunus. 1 

XVI Jurayq Tables , taken from kitab al-zij ila c Ala 3 al-Din Ibn al-Shatir, Paris, 
B.N. Arabe 2520, ff. 8r, 1 7r, summarized by Muhammad Ibn Zurayq. 

The author wishes to express his gratitude to the officials of the various libraries for the sup¬ 
ply of microhms. 

Preliminary Definitions and Remarks 

1. Congruences. A number * is said to be congruent to another number y 
modulo 772, X ~ y (mod m), if (x -y) is a multiple of m. E.g. 7 = 31 (mod 
12), because 7 -'31 - - 24 -- -2 x 12. 

2. Mean solar year. Approximately 365.2422 days. 

3 Julian year and calendar. This is the familiar Christian solar year used up to 
the Gregorian reform in 1582 A.D. The epoch of this calendar is 1 Janu¬ 
ary, 1 A.D., with Julian day number 1721, 424. The mean length of this 
year is 365 % days divided into twelve months that are the familiar months 
known in the Christian world today. 

a. Julian common year. This is a year counted as 365 days. 

b. Jtdian leap year. This is a year of 366 days with the intercalary day 
added to February to make that month 29 days every fourth year. Any 
Julian year number that is divisible by four is a leap year. 

4. Coptic year and calendar (also called Diocletian). This year has the same 
mean length as the Julian year. Its epoch is August 29, 284 A.D., known as 
the Era of Diocletian or the Era of the Martyrs. The Julian day number of 
this epoch is 1825,030. The names of the months are the Alexandrian 
months starting with Thot [5], p. 73. The length of each of the twelve 
months is thirty days and the remaining five (or six) days arc added at the 
end of the year. 

a. Coptic common year. This is a year of 365 days starting on August 29 and 
has only five epagomenal days at the end. 

1 The author wishes to thank Mr. David King of Yale University, for supplying photographs 
°i this table and for his opinion on its attribution to Ibn Yunus. 
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EASTER COMPUTATION IN MEDIEVAL 
ASTRONOMICAL HANDBOOKS 


George A. Saliba* 


Introduction 

Islamic medieval astronomical handbooks {zijes) usually include a section on 
chronology. In this section small chapters are devoted to calendars, feasts and 
events of the different nations. In particular some of them include a description 
of the Christian Lent and a table for its determination. 

The purpose of this paper is to describe these tables and explain the methods 
by which they were computed. 

This study covers all presently available zijes and chronological sources. 
Both types of sources are given in chronological order, as much as it could be 
determined, in a separate section following this introduction. The sources are 
followed by some preliminary definitions and remarks that are essential for the 
understanding of the discussion of the tables. After that we give a brief theore¬ 
tical exposition of the rules for determining Easter, and a section on the appli¬ 
cation of these rules to determine Easter for a specific year. This last section 
gives the three main problems that underly the computational processes used 
iit the construction of the Lent tables (cf. definition of Great Lent below). 
Then each of these tables is described and discussed in a separate section, and 
is given an alphabetic designation for ease of reference. Finally, an appendix of 
transcribed tables contains only those tables that illustrate a peculiar compu¬ 
tational technique. With the exception of the tables of Bar Shinaya (table A 
below; Figures 1, 2 and 3 in the appendix) the transcribed tables are here 
published for the first time. 

Numbers in italics between square brackets arc references to the bibliography 
tit the end. 

We conclude that the sources used in this study depended on one main 
tradition of Easter computation which was behind the computation of the table 
vailed the Chronicun, discussed below. In some sources the Chronicon was simply 
copied; in others computational variations were used to produce different 

* American University of Beirut and the University of California at Berkeley. 
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For the four extremal cases, where y = 0 or 180 and yj = 0 or 90, at all of 
which / 3 = 0, the results of the two rules are the same, and whenever the Rule 
A values diverge from the Almagest, those of Rule B also do so. 

Rules A and B give different results for intermediate values of yj and v. 
This is due to two factors. 

The first is the substitution of c' 7 for c 7 , i.e. using a function based on the 
“method of sines” (see [14] p. 493) rather than the epicyclic model. Perhaps 
the substitution reflects a feeling on the part of Habash that the former model 
is better. 

Second is the introduction of / 3 , the effect of which is to increase the lunar 
distance whenever q, the difference between the true and mean moons, is non¬ 
zero. We find no plausible explanation for this. The situation is even more 
perplexing because of Habaslds calling d 0 the “distance of the centre of the 
lunar epicycle” from the centre of the earth, in d 0 the effect of the epicyclic 
motion has already been taken care of. Perhaps Habash noticed that in Rule 
A the corrections in d m due to y) and y are made assuming implicitly that they 
are two independent variables, whereas their effects are, in fact, interdependent. 
The function t 2 (q) does depend on both yj and y, since q depends on them, and 
this may have been Habash's motive in introducing it. But this does not ex¬ 
plain, why t 3 should increase as the square of ' q. 
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To explain this addition of 5° to the true mean, we note that Habash, to 
make his lunar equation for the corrections always additive, has tabulated 
in his zijes not the actual mean lunar longitudes, but the longitude less 5°. 
This peculiarity is discussed in detail in [14] pp. 495, 497. So using his 
mean motion tables one has to add back the 5° in order to get the correct mean 
lunar longitude. In principle, the correction should be made in applying Rule 
A also, but the text has no mention of it. However, a marginal note to the 
table in HB, f. 81b, draws the attention of the user to the necessity of doing so. 

nt of the rule 

(360 H X ml ) - \ if X ml < X, 

■/)! if r a < 180, 

360 - y], if r a > 180. 

Now enter the tables with tq and y' to obtain / 1 (y') and / 2 (yj). Then what 
Habash calls “distance of the lunar epicycle centre^ is 

do — 64;10 - f/,(y') -f / 2 (*])J earth radii. 

Calculate X ml - X m (— q) and enter the small difference table to get t 3 (q). 

Finally 

d m ~ d 0 + h(q) • d 0 

== d 0 (1 + hi*}) * do). 

In order to assess this result, and to compare it with Rule A we write the 
above as : 

(?) d m (y h f) = [64; 10 - {10 ;20 c' 7 (y') + 20;20 r # (ij)}]. [1 + * 3 (?(*)>y))L 

and we display (6) in the equivalent form: 

< 6 ') JM, T') = 64 ;10 - {10,20 <r T ( T ') 4 20;20 c 9 (v))}. 

These expressions make it clear that (7) and (6') (or (6)) will produce the 
same results whenever the lunar equation q (— X mI - X m ) is zero, for t 3 = 0 
whenever q = 0. Note that this will only be the case if the tabulated values of 
b are restored as noted above. To accept the values as they appear in the text 
would cause (7) to give a d m everywhere larger than the Ptolemaic value by a 
1 5 

factor of at least 1 - ( = 1 + — ) . 

12 ^ 60 ' 


Resuming the stateme 
let 

Then 
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the subtrahend of the lunar epicycle"”, and has been plotted on Fig. 11 below. 
Its general shape resembles the familiar interpolation curves c 7 and c 9 , but its 
maximum is 10;20, not unity. However, it differs from these in the sense that 
it attains its mean height at the midpoint of its argument, and the curve is 
symmetrical about its midpoint. It is in fact, the increasing half of a sine wave 
defined by the expression 

*i(y) ** 5;10 [1 + sin( T - 90°) 1 
---• 5; 10 f 5; 10 sin(y - 90°), 

as can be verified by computation. Note here that max 2(5; 10) = 10;20. 
To indicate that the role of this function is that of a replacement for c 7 of Rule 
A we will write: 

*,(Y) - 10;20 c' 7 (y). 

The function plotted on Fig. 11, is tabulated in column 3 and the upper 
part of column 6, and is called “the distance between the two centres”, i.e. 
eccentricity. It also resembles the interpolation functions, but its maximum 
is 20;20. Indeed it. is 

tJ^) - 20;20 c 9 (y)). 

In the course of verifying numerically, several trivial scribal or computational 
errors turned up in the text, which have been restored within square brackets in 
the transcript. We note here that the argument for this function reaches the 
maximum of 90° only, which is due to the double elongation property oi the 
Ptolemaic lunar model. 

The third function / 3 , plotted on Fig. 11, is tabulated in the lower part of 
column 6, in two subcolumtis entitled “the small difference table”. The first 
one of the subcolumns is the argument column, q (--- X ml ~ X m ), and has nine 
values only, 1, 2, 3,. . 9°. The other subcolumn has the t 3 values. The rela¬ 

tion is expressed by the equation: 

f 3 (?) “ 5/9 - q*. 

All values of the text satisfy this relation except / 3 (2) which is 3" and should he 
2". It is necessary to point out here that some scribe, by misreading all the 
entries in the minutes column as 5 (*) instead of 0 ($), gave consistently 
erroneous values of / 3 . This has been restored in the transcribed table m 
square brackets. The restoration is justified in 6.6. below. 

6.6 Discussion of Rule B. We are now in a position to restate this rule in 
modern notation. It assumes that the following are at hand: 

^m’ Y • 

Call X m 4 5° — X nll , the first mean. 
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1. at epicyclic apogee at the syzygics 

d(0,0) = 2; 10 x 3 ;11 

= 64; 11,50 earth radii 

2. at epicyclic perigee at the syzygies 

(0,180) = 20,10[3;11 - ;30,44] 


= 53;52,2,40 

3. at epicycle apogee in quadrature 

</(90,0) = 20; 10 f 3 ; 11 - |o] 


= 42 ;0,50 

4. at epicycle perigee in quadrature 

</(90,180) = 20; 10 [3;11 - (jl f 


= 31 ;41,2,40 


(Almagest value is 
64; 10, V, 13.) 


(Almagest, 53 ;50) 


(Almaerest 43;53) 

; 30,44)] 

(Almagest 33;33). 


6.3 A Worked Example of Lunar Distance. As an application of the rule, a 
numerical is given and solved in HI, f. 152b. In modern symbols it runs 
something like the following. Whcrever the text gives rounded or appi oximati 
results, the precise results are shown in parentheses. 


Given: 



Y) 60°, Y - 150°. 


From the tables 

c,( 60) = 0;47,21, 


and 

c,( 150/2) = 0;55,32. 

( ;55,31,30) 

Therefore 

0;47,21 + 1/10( ;47,21) * 0;52,5, 

( ;52,5,6) 

and 

0;55,32 X 0;30,44 a 0;28,27. 

( ;28,26,43,28) 

Adding 

0;52,5 + 0;28,27 = 0;80,32 



= 1 ;20,32. 


Then 

3; 11 - 1 ;20,32 - 1 ;50. 

(1 ;50,20) 

And 




d m = i:50 x [20] 1/6 = 36;58,20 earth radii, 
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(the twenty in square brackets is a restoration; it does not appear in the text, 
but is essential for the 20; 10 of the rule). 

6.4 Lunar Distance by Another Rule ( B ). This appears in the HB version only, 
on f.ll6b., about 28 pages after the statement for method (A) in the same 
version. It is different and is associated with a table (transcribed below) that 
follows on f,120b with the tile "Table for the Distance of the Moon from the 
Centre of the Earth”. The method states the following procedure: 

If we want (to find) the distance of the moon (d m ) from the centre of the 
earth we determine the mean of the moon (X m ) at the time we chose, and 
the moon^s true longitude, and we retain the corrected lunar anomaly (y') 
from the first column (in the lunar equation tables). We add to the mean 
moon 5 degrees always and wc get the first lunar mean (X ml ). We subtract 
from it the solar mean (\); if the lunar mean is not large enough we add 
to it 360 degrees, then we subtract from it the solar mean. If what remains 
(X ml ~\) from the (first) lunar mean is less than 180 degrees we use it; 
if it is greater than 180 degrees we subtract it from 360 and use what is 
left. We enter the table of‘The difference between the two centres” with 
the remainder and take what we find opposite it and add it to what we 
find opposite the lunar anomaly in the table (called) "the subtrahend of 
the lunar epicycle”. We then subtract this sum from 64 parts and 10 
minutes, and the remainder is the distance (do) of the epicycle centre of 
the corrected moon’s orb (from the centre of the earth). Then we cal- 
ulate the difference between the lunar mean with the 5 degrees we added 
to it Ck m + 5) and the corrected moon (X m ), and we take the minutes we find 
against this difference in the "small difference table”. We multiply these 
minutes by the distance of the centre of the lunar orb, the result of which 
(multiplication) is in minutes; then we elevate every 60 of them to one 
part, and what is left less (than 60) stays minutes, which we add to the 
distance of the centre of the lunar orb; the sum is the distance of the moon 
from the centre of the earth in units where the earth radius is one part.” 

In order to explain the operation of the rule, it is necessary to understand 
tabular functions referred to in it. Hence these functions are presented next, 
after which (in 6.6 below r ) the rule itself is discussed. 

6.5 The Table For the Lunar Distance (HB. f.l20b). This page, transcribed 
on p. 173 below, contains three functions which we designate as t u t 2i and t 3 
respectively. 

The first, fourth, and seventh columns are for the arguments of t l and t 2i 
although the first column in headed "the corrected lunar anomaly column”. 
Values of the arguments are 2, 4, 5,.. 180° downwards. 

The function t l9 tabulated in the second, fifth, and eighth columns, is entitled 
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Find 


T m 


then 

| X m - X s | = y), the elongation. 

Using the c 7 and c 9 , of Chapter II above, as interpolation functions, we write 
the rule in its final form as: 

(6) = 20; 10 [ 3; 11 - j -! 0;30,44 c,( Y ') J] 

where d m is the distance of the moon from the eartlv’s centre in earth radii. 

Both copies of the rule have “twenty degrees and six minutes” restored to a 
“ten” minutes in the translation above. This restoration is quite secure, since 
the ten appears in the worked example following the rule. Moreover, as will be 
seen below, the rule itself implies that 0;2,58,30 is the reciprocal of the number 
in question, and l/0;2,58,30 is 20; 10, not 20 ;b. Probably a scribe confused a 
“sixth” of a degree ( = 1/6 = 0; 10) with “six minutes.” 

Comparison of (6) above with expression (5) in the preceding chapter 
immediately suggests that (6) is a generalization of the technique applied in (5). 
The solar distance d & is a function of a single variable, whereas both rj and y' 
play a role in determining d m . The expression inside the square brackets in 
(6) denotes the distance in some arbitrary units before conversion to earth 
radii, as in the case of </ s , by multiplication by 20; 10. Moreover, these arbitrary 
units are such that in them d m ~ 3; 11. Habasli then employs his favorite 
device of interpolation functions to obtain general values of d m . But the 
constant coefficients must be so chosen as to give results at extremal values of y] 
and y' corresponding to the lunar distances from the Almagest. That this is so 
is demonstrated in the next section. 

6/2 Verification of Parameters . In expression (6) above there are four constants, 

20;10, 3;11, Ji , and 0;30,44. We seek now to relate these numbers to the 

parameters of the Ptolemaic lunar model implicit in HabaslPs work in general. 
To do this let us examine expression (6). 

According to the rule the maximum distance of the moon from the earth 
occurs when yj -- 0 and y = 0, whence max d m 61 ;10 ( — 20; 10 x 3;11) 
earth radii, which is the Almagest value, V, 17, ([13] vol. 7., p. 313). Looking 
again at (6), we observe that the factor 20; 10 can be regarded as a change of 
scale from a maximum distance of 3; 11 arbitrary units into the physical earth 
radii, the same factor as in 5.1 above, and its reciprocal is the number 0;2,58,30 
( = 60/1210) which appears in the verbal statement of the rule. 
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The next constant to be explained is the 0;30,44 p which is clearly related to 
the epicycle diameter, since it is the maximum change due to y'. As the epi- 
cyclic radius is 5; 10 earth radii, then the maximum change is 

2 x 5 ; 10 x 0;2,58,30 

- 0;30,44,30 

0;30,44 

on truncation. 


The last of these parameters is the 


ll p 
10 5 


which is the maximum change due 


to y}, hence it should equal double the eccentricity of the deferent. The lunar 
eccentricity is 10;8,30 earth radii, as can be deduced from Almagest V, 13. 
Hence in units above the maximum change is 


2 X 10;8,30 x 0;2,58,30 - 1 ;0,20,40,30 


which is by no means Habasfds 11/10. 

How then did Habash get his 11/10? He probably thought of the lunar model 
as a developed version of the solar one. He took the solar model and modified 
its measurement to fit the scale he used for the sun, with double the eccentricity 
for maximum change due to r r Then he invoked the epicycle to get the correc¬ 
tion in the distance due to y\ In so doing he incorrectly regarded the two 
corrections as independent of each other. Thus he was led to take the maxi¬ 
mum distance of the moon as the 60 p of the eccentric model (ignoring the 
epicycle) making e — 10;20 p . Hence for the requisite change of scale we have 

* 10;20 

sTTi = 60 

2 x 3; 11 x 10;20 



- 1 ;5,47,20 » 1 ;6 

™ 11/10 units of the model. 


We note also in the wording of the rule that whereas he enters the table with 
YI2 as is his custom in using the c 7 and c 9 functions, he does not halve the y} 
in the same operation. This is equivalent to regarding the argument as the 
double elongation, 2 y), which is indeed the correct argument for the eccentric 
variation. 

Taking combinations of y) and y' to produce the four extremal values of d m 
gwen in the Almagest (epicyclic apogee and perigee, and the svzygies and 
quadrature) we have: 
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According to the rule, as seen above, this is 1210 (~- 20; 10 x 1,0) earth radii, 
a number taken over from the Almagest V, [13] (p. 313). Referring again to 
(5), we observe that the factor 20; 10 can be regarded as a change of scale from 
a maximum distance of sixty arbitrary units into the physical earth-radii. 
Conversely, the number 0;2,58,3Q° (—60/1210) which appears in the verbal 
statement of the rule, is the reciprocal of 20; 10, the conversion factor from earth 
radii into the arbitrary units. 

It remains to explain the second parameter 3;52, a number clearly related to 
the eccentricity, e, since it is the maximum change in distance. In fact 
2e = 3,;52, whence e — 1 ;56 p . 

It was standard practice to make the. deferent radius sixty, and to measure 
the eccentricity in these units. To make this change of scale, we have 

e 1; 56 1; 56 

60 ~ 60~- 1 ;56 58; "i 


whence 


1 ;59,54 


This is close to the value of the solar eccentricity used by Habash (III, 
f.228b). 


5.3 A Worked Example. No tables for the solar distance are to be found in 
either of the two versions. But on f. 152, HI demonstrates the rule by present ing 
an example. It is shown below in modern symbols, with editorial remarks 
added in parentheses. 

X s - Cancer 22;39. (- 112;39°) 

K = «2;39 

\ - K ^ 30° 

c 9 { 30o) = 0;4,58 

(In fact, the table has 0;4,58,30) 

0;4,58 x 3;52 « 0;19,12 

(Habash has dropped 0;0,0,16 from the product). 

60 - 0; 19,12 - 59;40,48 p where R c - 0;2,58 p 

59;40,48 x 20 1/6 P - 59;40,48 x 20; 10 

— 1203 ;36 earth radii. 

(The complete product is 1203;26,6,48). 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE DISTANCE OF THE MOON 
FROM THE CENTRE OF THE EARTH 


6.1 By a Rule (A). HI, f.152 and HR, f.78b. 

This rule is stated in the two zijes; the wording is almost the same except for 
minor improvement in the HB version, grammatically and scientifically. The 
translation of HI is as follows: 

If we want (to find) the distance of the moon (</ in ) from the centre of 
the earth we enter with the (angular) distance between the mean longitude 
of the sun (a s ) and the mean longitude of the moon (T tn ), whichever way 
it was, the table of the equation of the distance from the centre (of the 
earth, r 9 ), and we take what we find opposite it in the equation table in 
minutes. We add (to what we find) one tenth of it, and the sum we get 
we keep. Then we enter with half the moon’s anomaly (y'), corrected by 
the first table (in the lunar equation tables, Column 3 in Almagest V, 
9) the first column of the table for the equation of the moon’s orb. (c 7 ), 
and we take what we find opposite it in the equation table in minutes 
and multiply it by thirty minutes and forty-four seconds; we (then) elevate 
every sixty seconds of the product to one minute. To the result we add 
what we kept from the table of the equation of the distance; and we sub¬ 
tract the sum from three degrees and eleven minutes, and the remainder 
will be the distance of the moon from the centre of the earth in units in 
which the earth radius is equal to two minutes, fifty-eight seconds and 
thirty thirds approximately. We multiply the distance of the moon from 
the centre of the earth by twenty degrees and [ten] minutes, and the 
product will be the distance of the moon from the centre (of the earth) 
in units in which the radius of the earth is equal to one part. 

The HB version of the rule has one more sentence which says 

The nearest the moon gets to the centre (of the earth is) 33 earth radii 
and half a tenth of a radius, know this, by the will of God. 

In modern symbols the instructions of the rule are the following : 
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CHAPTER V 


DETERMINATION OF THE DISTANCE OF THE SUN 

5.1 An Arithmetic Rule in HI,f. 151b and HB,f. 78. 

Translation of the Rule in HI: 

If we want (to find) the distance of the sun (d s ) from, the centre of the 
earth we subtract the sun\s apogee (Xj from the mean position of the sun 
(\). Then we take half the remainder and we enter with it the table of 
the equation of the distance of the sun and the moon from the centre (of 
the earth). We take what we find opposite it (c,(y)) in minutes and 
multiply it by three degrees and fifty-two minutes. The product will be in 
minutes, which we subtract from sixty, and the remainder will be the 
distance of the sun from the centre of the earth in units such that the radius 
of the earth is equal to two minutes, fifty-eight seconds and thirty thirds 
(of a unit). We multiply this remainder by twenty parts and ten minutes; 
the product will be the distance of the sun from the centre of the earth in 
units such that the radius of the earth is one part. 

The rule in modern symbols will amount to the following: Calculate 
Y — \ - X a . With y/2 enter the tables of the equation of the distance of the sun 
and the moon (transcribed in 2.2. above) to find c 9 (y), and the distance will 
be: 

(5) JM « 20;10 [60 - 3;52 t.( T )] 

in earth radii. 

As c 9 is always positive and ranges between zero and unity, then 

max d s — 20; 10 [60] =1210 earth radii, 

min d s — 20; 10 [60 - 3;52] = 1132; 1,20 earth radii. 

= 14(1210 +1132;1,20) = 1171 earth radii. 

This verbal rule is found in both versions of the zij. It is identically stated, 

except for minor changes, the purpose of which seems to be to improve the 
language in HB grammatically and scientifically. The numbers in the HI 
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version are written in words but in HB are written in the abjad numeral symbols. 
In HI a numerical example is given and solved as an application of the rule, 
while HB has no examples. 

From the form of the rule, one sees the motive behind it: to save the user the 
trouble of finding whether to add or to subtract the corrections. As Habash 
managed to make it addition in finding the velocities, he makes it always 
subtraction in finding the distance, by taking the max d s as a constant and 
subtracting the maximum change in distance multiplied by some interpolation 
function. His choice fell on r 0 of the Almagest, described above, as such a 
function. Curiously enough he picked a lunar function for this solar correction. 
But it is only an interpolation function and serves the purpose. 

5.2 The Parameters of the Rule. In expression (5) above there are two cons¬ 
tants, 20; 10 and 3;52, in addition to the sexagesimal base, sixty. We seek now 
to reconcile these numbers with the parameters of the solar model implicit in 
Habaslfs work in general. To this end, consider Fig. 10, the familiar eccentric 
configuration, in which FA is the maximum distance of the sun from the earth. 



Fig. 10 
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4.6 A Table from al-Khwarizmi. For comparison an additional graph has 
been drawn (as a succession of dashes) on Fig. 8. It is from a table of lunar 
velocity found in al-KhwarizmFs zij ( [11] pp. 1 75-180). It starts at the same 
point as the table functions of Habash, assuming min X m = 0;30,13 °j hour 
also, but approaches closer to the HI rule function, almost coinciding with it 
for the range of y from 70° to 120°. It then diverges, taking on smaller values 
for the rest of the domain. It ends at max X m = 0;35,40. 

4.7 Comparison. We are in possession of five functions for the determination 
of the lunar velocity. A comparison of them follows. To exhibit the strong 
similarity between the HB rule and the HI table, graphs of the two functions 
are shown in Fig. 9. They start at almost the same value, with a separation of 
56" which is equal to 0.06 % of X m . As y' increases the difference between the 
two functions increases to a maximum at y' — 180° where it reaches 15', 
0.7 % of X m . The graphs being so close, it is tempting to conjecture that the HI 
table was produced by some variant of the HB rule. Very slight decrease in the 
min X m and A m of the rule would produce values practically identical with the 
HI table. 

As for the HB table the values are so crudely computed as to rale out any 
plausible conjecture concerning the underlying computational model. 

The table below shows in the fourth column the mean lunar velocity associat¬ 
ed with each function. 



max X ni 

min X m 


Y' f o r 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(2) f (3) 

(4) ■ 2 

(5) 

1 Rule 

HI 

( Table 

;36 

;30 

;33 

92 

;36,11,27 

;30,16,47 

;33,14,7 

92 

l Rule 

HB 

( Table 

;36,15 

;30,15 

;33,15 

92 

;36,13 

;30,12,25 

;33,12,25 

95 

KH. Table 



;32,56 

90 


Al-KhwarizmFs value of X ni coincides with that of the actual moon. All of 
Habash's four values are too large, by all odds the best being the mean from 
his HI rule. 

Column 5 in the above table gives the values of y # at which the five functions 
attain their mean values. Three of them: HI rule, HI table, and HB rule, have 
their \ n at y' — 92°, an expected result as the rules explicitly use c 7 as an 
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interpolation function, which has its mean value of 0;30 at y = 92°. The KH 
table does not share this property with the others. Its mean is at y = 90°, 
which is also to be expected, since al-Khwarizmi used models giving maximum 
equation at y =• 90° (see 3.6). 
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4.4 Lunar Velocity from an HI Table . Habash has two tables of lunar velocity, 
just as in the case of the sun, one in each version of the zij. They are transcribed 
on pp. 145-9, and graphed in Fig. 8. 

The HI table appears on f. 199b in three columns. The first gives the argu¬ 
ment of '‘the mean of the lunar epicycle/* evidently the anomaly. It runs 
through the values 4, 8, 12, , 180° in two sub-columns, 45 entries downward 

and 45 entries upward, due to the symmetry of the function at 180°. The third 
column has the “different lunar velocities per minute of the day”, meaning the 
true lunar velocities per sixtieths of 21 hours. The velocity against each argu¬ 
ment is given to three sexagesimal places. Plotting the velocity against the 
argument in a graph, as shown in Fig. 8, makes it clear that the values were 
calculated for each point, and no linear interpolation was used. A few points 
deviate from the curve, as at 36°, 48°, 13b°, K>0°, and they all give too low a 
value for the velocity. This may be due to miscalculation or, more likely, to 
scribal errors. It also shows that min X in and max X m do not coincide with the 
min X rn and max X rn implicit in the HI rule. In fact, the table function, like 
the marginal rule in FIB, looks as though it had been obtained by an upward 
displacement of the solid curve which is based on the HI rule. 

4.5 The HB Table. As for the HB table, it appears on IF. 125,125b, 12k It 

has a title and an explanation of how to use it to find the velocity ofeithei 
luminary. (The part relating to sola* velocity has been discussed abo\c m 
3.4). The lunar table is on three pages, sixty entries on each page. The first 
column, for the argument (y'), runs through 1,2,3, . . 180° downwards and 

181, 182, 183, . . 359° upwards, implying the symmetry of the function about 

y' --- 180°. The third column gives the lunar true velocity, in °/hour, calculated 
to three sexagesimal places. A graph of these values against the argument y 1 ' 
is drawn in Fig. 8, which also displays the curve from the HI table. In ordei 
to make the two curves compatible, their units being different, different vertical 
scales have been used as shown. From the FIB graph one sees that the values fur 
certain y' were calculated and linear interpolation used to fill in the entries in 
between. Faking differences confirms this. Two additional remarks may he 
made: 

1. The interval between successive values of y' chosen for independent 
calculation is ten degrees usually, except in four eases where it is twenty. 

2. Some of the calculated values diverge, greatly from what would be ex¬ 
pected if the function were smooth. Thus at y' 120°, the velocity is low, and 
a kink is produced in the graph. 

In comparing the HI and HB tables we note that they start and finish at 
about the same point; for both, min X and max X are at or near 0;30,13 °/hoiir 
and 0;36,12 °/hour respectively. However, whereas the HI curve is generally 
smooth, and commences and ends with horizontal tangents, the HB function 
is more nearly straight, having a positive slope at both end points. 
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Thus the -- of the verbal rule has been derived from the actual lunar para¬ 
meters. The value inserted for the epicycle radius is not far from Ptolemy^ 
(and Habasifs) 5; 11, and it is very close to the Indian value. 

As in the case of the sun, c 7 was picked as an interpolation function to 
give the amount to be added to min X m to calculate X rn at anomaly y' as 

( 4 ) *.n = min K, + h C 7 (Y) . 

The solid curve on Fig. 8 shows the variation in X IT1 given by (4). 

4.3 A Variant of the Rule in HR. After H abash discusses how to find the 
eclipses of the sun and the moon by calculation and by tables, and before 
starting the discussion of the direction, magnitude, and duration of the eclipses, 
he gives in HB on f. 142b a table in two columns plus the argument column. 
“These two columns are from Ptolemy's parallax tables”, as HabaslTs title 
reads. Each column is delined by a number “ r the seventh” and “the eight”. 
The first column is in fact c 7 discussed in Chapter 2 above. The second column 
is the Almagest r 8 of table 18 \[13| p. 328). This table occupies half the page 
and on the other half are instructions for making three calculations. 

The first of them is “how to find the velocity of the moon per hour”, and its 
translation follows: 

If we want to find the different (al-muLhtalif i.e. true) velocity of the 
moon (in degrees) per one hour we take half the corrected anomaly (y ) 
and enter it in the seventh table (i.e. column), and we take one tenth of it 
(the entry in the seventh table), then we add it to the minimum different 
velocity of the moon in one hour, which is 30 \inutes and 15 seconds. 

This wording makes the ru 1 in rr Am symbols 


min X m i 

1 

10 

h(Y) 

0 ;30,15 H 

1 

' 10 

^7 ' T ) 


We note that the formulation of the two rules, is the same except for trivial 
variants in wording. However, in the HB version the constant to which the 
variable correction is added is given its name, i.e. min X m , and it differs from 
the value in HI. 

To avoid confusion in Fig. 8 we do not plot the results of this rule, but simplv 
remark that if plotted it would have the exact shape of the HI rule, displaced 
upward by 15". 
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CHAPTER IV 


DETERMINATION OF THE LUNAR VELOCITY 


4.1 An Arithmetical Rule. HI, f. 151 b: 18-22. 

Translation of the rule as stated is: 

True (angular) Velocity of the Moon 
(in degrees) Per Hour 

If we want (to find) the true velocity of the moon (in degrees) per hour 
(X m ), we enter the table for the equation of the moon’s orbit (c 7 . p. 137) 
with half the corrected anomaly (y') of the moon by the first table. Then 
we take one tenth of what we find in the table for the equation of the 
moon’s orbit and add it to thirty minutes always. The result is the true 
velocity of the moon per hour. 

The rule in modern symbols amounts to the following: find the corrected 
anomaly of the moon (y') then enter the tables of the equation of the lunar 
orbit (transcribed on p. 12) to obtain c 7 (y') and calculate 

K = «;30 + E c,(Y) 

— 0;30 -f 0;6 c 7 (y') °/hour. 

Substituting for c 1 0 and 1 to obtain min X rn and max X m we get: 

max X m = 0;30 -f 0;6 = 0 ;36 °/hour, 

and 

min X m = 0;30 + 0 = 0;30 °/hour. 

Hence 

\ m = l (0;36 + 0;30) = 0;33 <>/hour. 

The first thing that one notices about this rule is that it has the same form as 
does the solar velocity rule given above on p. 141. 

The rule makes the angular velocity of the moon a function of one variable. 
It was well known to Habash and to his contemporaries that the angular 
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velocity of the moon, A m , depends on two variables, the elongation and the 
anomaly. Hence, either one may take the rule as assuming Hipparchus’ 
one-equation lunar model, or else assume that Habash intended this rule for 
use with eclipse calculations only, since eclipses occur at the syzygics, when 
the elongation is near zero. The latter assumption seems reasonable. 

4.2 Derivation of the Rule’s Parameters. As in the case of the sun, Habash gives 
no motivation, explanation, or proof for the rule, but an argument similar to 
the one given above for the solar case (p. 142) shows the rationale behind it. 
Using the same general approach, picking it up from the expression (2), and 
substituting m for s we get ’ 

k = i,o 

Hence 

k 

1,0 ' 

In the case of the moon, the epicycle radius is a sufficiently large fraction of 
the deferent radius that it cannot be ignored. Hence we now write 


X.„ = 


2 (max X n 

I 




- 2k ( 


= 2k 


= 2 X„ 


2 1 , 


1 

1,0-r HO 
r 

(1,0-r)1,O' 
1,0 r 

i7o(i,o-rT 


) 


1,0-r 


where r is the epicycle radius. Substituting the approximate value 


so 


A m a 13; 11 °/day 
T ~ 5, 

_2x 13; 11 x 5 
6cTr~5 
_ 26;22 
~ 11 

— 2;24 °/day 


= 0;6 °/hour 

“ To ' 
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From the column of differences we also note that all the computed values 
between pairs of points where computed and tabular values coincide, either 
are consistently above or below the corresponding tabular entries. Moreover, 
between such points, the differences gradually increase to a maximum in 
absolute value, then decrease back to zero. 

The two tabular values at y -- 20° and y 30° are the poorest in the tables, 
but one can see from the graph that they fall in a region where the curve 
exhibits a slight kink, probably the result of a series of computational errors. 
Even so, the maximum divergence between text and computation is of the 
order of .1%. This correspondence suggests that the conjecture was successful. 
Expression (V ), or something very close to it underlies the Habash and al- 
Khwarizml solar velocity tables. 

To say with certainty how the rule was formulated is impossible, since until 
now, nothing is known about the setting of it; no motivation was given, no 
proof presented, and the rule is nowhere mentioned before Habash that we 
know of. Yet one can figure out what may have been the trend of thought in 
the head of the one who formulated the rule. 

Knowing that the maximum solar equation is at y 90°, and knowing the 
value of X, and the value of A,, somehow derived from 2; 14°, a rule was sought 
of the form (4). The rule was meant, to make easy the calculations of the 
angular* velocity by making the equation of the velocity always additive. Tliis 
implies that X will be equal to a constant min X plus a variable quantity to be 
added, and which is a fraction of the maximum change possible in the velocity, 
A s . The <; 7 , from the Almagest was taken as an interpolation function to decide 
on what fraction of A s is to be added at y°. Now that X, A s , c 7 are known by 
observation or computation, min X must be determined, and we must haw 
X(90°) — X, substituting in (4) to obtain 

X — min X + A s r 7 (90) , 

and solving for min X, the rule in its final form (!') is obtained. 

It is also worth noting that the composition of the rule, or the choosing of the 
different parameters and functions was under the influence of the three astrono¬ 
mical traditions that were being drawn upon to build the Islamic knowledge in 
astronomy. One tradition is the Indian from which A s was taken through the 
equation of 2; 14°. The other is the Sasanian Iranian from which the method 
of declinations is applied to give % at y — 90°. The third is the Hellenistic 
which supplied the interpolation function c 7 . In the rule, all three of these tra¬ 
ditions are combined without regard for the fact that they are mutually 
inconsistent. Thus, for example, the Indian tradition required symmetry 
with respect to y —- 90°, whereas the c 7 is based on an epicyclic motion 
which precludes symmetry at this point. 

To test the accuracy of the methods described by Habash in his zij, modern 
tables have been used to plot the true velocity of the sun for the year 875 A.lh, 
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which falls in HabaslTs lifetime. This was done by taking from [15] values of 
X s at intervals of ten days throughout the year named above. Assuming that 
the solar velocity on a particular day, n, is the mean velocity for the span 
during the ten days before and the ten days after the day in question, be. 


n | H) 


20 


°/day. 


Then X sn (72 ----- 0, 10, 20, . . 380 days) was calculated, and the maximum 

and minimum values of the velocity located, at 10 June and 13 December 
respectively. The scale was changed for these points to represent 0° and 180°. 
The velocity units likewise were transformed to °/h by dividing by 24. A graph 
of this true velocity appears on Fig. 4. From Fig. 4 one notices the correspond¬ 
ence between the set of values of the solar velocity given by HabaslTs rule and 
the set of the true values calculated. They start together and keep very close 
to each other for the first 50° of anomaly; then diverging a little, but the 
difference between them is very small indeed up to y = 160° when the diver¬ 
gence increases to a maximum of 0;0,0,9°/h at the end point, y --- 180°. 
In contrast, the values of >. s given by the tables show a far more drastic variation 
from the true values, reaching 0;0,0,30 °/h at y --- 0° and 0;0,0,51 °/h at 
y ~~ 180, coinciding at y — 70°. 
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At this point we remind the reader that the motive behind the discussion 
above is the search for a suitable A s to try in the rule for the angular velocity 
of the sun, 

(4) X(y) = min X + A s e 7 ( y), 

that will give the values of the solar velocity as in the tables. 

The relation between the solar eccentricity and the solar equation in an 
eccentric model (see Fig. 7 below) is 

e “ 60 sin (max q ). 



Now max q — 2; 14°. Hence the equivalent eccentricity is 

e = 60 sin 2; 14° 

— 2;20 parts. 

With this eccentricity we repeat the procedure used in Section 3.2 to deduce a 
corresponding A s . Expression (3) is equivalent to 

A = — 2 -l . 

s 1 ; 0 X 24 

2 x 2;20 
60 x 24 

-= 0;0,11,40 °/hour. 

On the other hand from the tables themselves one can see that the first 
parameter in the rule used for calculating the values in them, which is the 
minimum solar velocity is 0;2,22,22 °/hour, and the other parameter A s is the 
maximum change in the angular velocity, since at y — 180 the rule becomes 

max \ — min X 5 + £-c,(180), 
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and as r 7 ( 180) — 1, therefore 

k ~ max \ - min X s 

- 0;2,33,52 - 0;2,22,22 

- 0;0,11,30 

which is very nearly what has been inferred above. As was demonstrated in 
Section 3 above the Ptolemaic eccentricity gives a A s ~ 0;0,12,30, and 
Habashds parameter is 0;0,10. Neither of these is close enough to the value 
demanded by the table. So one may say that the rule used to calculate the 
tables was something like 

(1') \(y) - 0;2,22,22 + 0;0,11,30 r 7 (y). 

3.7 Comparison. The following table compares corresponding values of the 
solar angular velocity as obtained from the table, and as calculated from this 
rule, with a third column showing the differences, at some 


V 

(1) X (2) 

(3) 

* (2) - (1) 

from tables 

by the rule 

8 

0;2,22,27 

0;2,22,27 

0 

10 

30 

29 

- 1 

20 

53 

44 

- 9 

30 

23,17 

23, 8 

- 9 

36 

28 

24 

- 4 

46 

46 

46 

0 

50 

24,12 

24,17 

5 

60 

25, 3 

25, 3 

0 

88 

27,40 

27,40 

0 

90 

51 

52 

1 

100 

28,48 

28,48 

0 

120 

30,45 

30,48 

3 

130 

31,40 

31,41 

1 

132 

50 

51 

1 

156 

33,20 

33,20 

0 

180 

50 

52 

2 


The choice of the y*s was generally at intervals of ten degrees of anomaly. 
But certain values were added, 8, 88, 132 and 156 where the point is obviously 
a value of y selected for individual computation, the intermediate values having 
been filled in by linear interpolation. 
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angular velocities, X and X, will coincide at a point in the orbit where the solar 
(or planetary) equation is maximum (in absolute value). 

A planet P moving in space with a vector velocity V has an instantaneous 
angular velocity, with respect to a point in space E, equal to 


X = 



where p is the distance of P from E , and V m is the vector component of V 
normal to EP , while the other component is along PE; see Fig. 5 below. 



If the planet is moving in an epicyclic (or eccentric) orbit, its velocity, F, is 
the sum of two component velocities. One is V d Fig. b, due to the rotation of 
the deferent, which is normal to PE at P y giving the planet a constant mean 



The second is V c due to the motion of the planet around the epicycle, in a 
tangential direction to it at P. This velocity is resolvable into two components, 
one along PE and having no effect on the angular velocity of the planet, anti 
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the other, F n , in a perpei dicular direction to PE , i.e. along F d , which will 

contribute to the planet's angular velocity ----- . Then the actual angular 

P 

velocity of the planet will be 


X 



_^_nj ___ | + l*'i 

P P 


Now we seek the circumstances when 

X = X 


This will be the case whenever V c has no effect on X ( = 
no component normal to PE and V n = 0. 


—), i.e. when V c has 
P 


Such a situation occurs if and only if the direction of V c passes through E> 
in which case it will be perpendicular to F d ; that is whenever the planet is at 
either P l or P 2 on the epicycle, and EP is the tangent to it. But these positions 
are the positions of maximum equation. 

As may be noted from Fig. 6, an cpicyclic (or eccentric) solar orbit gives 
maximum equation where y > 90°. Hence the model underlying the tables 
cannot be epicyclic or eccentric, but must be some other device for which 
maximum equation occurs at y = 90°. Such a method was used by 
ill- Khwarizmi in his zij, viz., the method of declinations ([14], p. 493). 

In Section 3.1 above, the situation was somewhat different. There a A s was 
given explicitly, 0;0,10°, and it was shown that a particular solar eccentricity 
led to this A s . However, in the method of declinations, no eccentricity appears 
as such for there is no geometrical configuration underlying the rule. There¬ 
fore we seek a parameter analogous to the eccentricity, but inferred from the 
method of declinations. 

This technique gives the solar equation q y as a function of y: 


( 7(y) 


max q 


S(y) 

max 8 


It is clear that the solar equation is maximum when 

8 (y) = J 

max 8 


i.e. 


8(y) =-- max 8 

an d this occurs when y = 90°. This maximum q used by al-Khwarizml is 
2;14° ( [ V J Table 23, p. 134), which was also the standard Indian value. 
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24° segments in the upper half, but with shorter segments, badly calculated in 
the lower domain. Hence it is almost certain that the person or persons who 
calculated these values did not do so for each y independently, but rather 
performed the calculations at chosen points at intervals of the domain, and then 
applied linear interpolation in between. This is confirmed by taking differences 
in the tables between consecutive entries. 

3.5 A Table from al-Khwarizmi. In al-KhwarizmFs zij ( [11] pp. 175-180) 
there appears a table of solar velocity which is clearly derived from the H 
tables, or both have a common ancestor. The range of y is the same as in H 
tables, but the entries are given to two sexagesimal places only. They are 
plotted to give a step function graphed on p.149 Fig. 4. In most instances (145 
out of the 180 values given) rounding off the H entries yields those of 
al-Khwarizmi. In some of the remaining cases truncation has been employed, 
but sometimes the entries anticipate a jump of a second of arc before it is 
justified by a consistent rounding policy. 

The general character of the function underlying the H tables and the KH 
(=^ al-Khwarizmi) tables, as clearly seen from the graph, resembles the rule 
discussed above on p. 141. The variation between the values given by the two 
functions, the tables and the rule, is zero where they cross each other, at anom¬ 
aly y ~ 70°, and it increases steadily towards the ends. The range of the tables 
is greater (» 0;(), 11,30) than the range by the rule (= 0;0,10), with max 
X s = 0;2,33,50 and min X s = 0;2,22,22, the mean of which occurs at X = 93° 
and of the value A s — 0;2,28,6. One also notices that the actual mean solar 
velocity, 0;2,27,51 °/hour is found at precisely y = 90°. 

3.6 Conjecture Concerning the Rule: Now that the general character of the 
function has been described, let us try to conjecture the rule that is behind the 
graphs. 

From the similarity of the functions noted above, one sees that a single form 
of rule may have been used, but with different parameters. So it is reasonable 
to conjecture that the person who performed the calculations used a rule of the 
form stated by Habash in the previous section, viz.: 

( 4 ) \{y) = min X, + A 5 c 7 {y), 

where now min \ and A s are parameters. 

In order to be plausible, the conjecture should be based on some actual 
medieval solar model, and it should yield, for some proper value of y, a \ 
which is the real mean velocity of the actual sun. As already pointed out, in 
the case of our tables, this occurs at y = 90°, a situation which calls for careful 
investigation. 

It will be useful to demonstrate at this point that, in general, mean and true 
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Table of the Velocity of The Luminaries per true nour 
Enter with the anomaly of the sun or anomaly of the moon equated by the 

first column/table. 


Argument 

_, 

solar vel. 
°/hour 

lunar vel. 

°l hour 

Argument 

solar vel. 
°/hour 

lunar vel. 
°/hour 

1 

359 

0;2,22,22 

0;30,13, 0 

46 

314 

0;2,23,59 

0;31,12, 4 

2 

358 

24 

13, 0 

47 

313 

0;2,24, 2 

13,40 

3 

357 

24 

14, 0 

48 

312 

5 

15,16 

4 

356 

25 

15, 1 

49 

311 

8 

16,52 

5 

355 

26 

16, 1 

50 

310 

12 

18,28 

6 

354 

26 

17, 2 

51 

309 

14 

20, 6 

7 

353 

26 

18, 2 

52 

308 

18 

21,44 

8 

352 

27 

19, 3 

53 

307 

23 

23,22 

9 

351 

28 

20, 3 

54 

306 

29 

25,00 

10 

350 

30 

21, 4 

55 

305 

34 

26,38 

11 

349 

32 

22, 4 

56 

304 

40 

28,16 

12 

348 

34 

23, 5 

57 

303 

46 

29,54 

13 

347 

36 

24, 5 

58 

302 

51 

31,32 

14 

346 

38 

25, 6 

59 

301 

57 

33,10 

15 

345 

40 

26, 6 

60 

300 

0;2,25, 3 

34,48 

16 

344 

43 

27, 7 

61 

299 

8 

36,26 

17 

343 

45 

28, 7 

62 

298 

14 

38, 4 

18 

342 

48 

29, 8 

63 

297 

19 

39,42 

19 

341 

50 

30, 8 

64 

296 

25 

41,20 

20 

340 

53 

31, 8 

65 

295 

31 

42,58 

21 

339 

55 

32,36 

66 

294 

36 

44,36 

22 

338 

58 

34, 4 

67 

293 

42 

46,14 

23 

337 

0;2,23, 0 

35,32 

68 

292 

48 

47,52 

24 

336 

3 

37,00 

69 

291 

54 

49,30 

25 

335 

5 

38,28 

70 

290 

0;2,16,00 

51, 8 

26 

334 

8 

39,56 

71 

289 

6 

54,23 

27 

333 

10 

41,24 

72 

288 

13 

57,39 

28 

332 

13 

42,52 

73 

287 

18 

0;32, 0,55 

29 

331 

15 

44,20 

! 74 

286 

24 

4,11 

30 

330 

17 

45,48 

75 

285 

29 

7,27 

31 

329 

19 

47,28 

76 

284 

35 

10,43 

32 

328 

20 

49, 7 

77 

283 

41 

13,59 

33 

327 

22 

50,46 

78 

282 

46 

17,15 

34 

326 

24 

52,26 

79 

281 

52 

20,31 

35 

325 

i 26 

54, 5 

80 

280 

58 

23,47 

36 

324 

28 

55,44 

81 

279 

0;2,27, 3 

27, 3 

37 

323 

31 

57,23 

82 

278 

8 

30,19 

38 

322 

34 

59, 3 

83 

277 

13 

33,35 

39 

321 

37 

0;31, 0,43 

84 

276 

18 

36,51 

40 

320 

40 

2,28 

85 

275 

23 

40, 7 

41 

319 

43 

4, 4 

86 

274 

29 

43,23 

42 

318 

46 

5,40 

87 

273 

34 

46,39 

43 

317 

49 

7,16 

88 

272 

40 

49,55 

44 

316 

53 

8,52 

89 

271 

46 

54,11 

45 

315 

56 

10,28 

90 

270 

51 

56,27 


HB; f.125, 125b, 126. 










Argument 

solar vel. 
“/hour 

lunar vel. 
°/hour 

91 

269 

0;2,27,56 

0;32,59,43 

92 

268 

0;2,28, 3 

0;33, 2,59 

93 

267 

7 

6,15 

94 

266 

12 

9,31 

95 

265 

17 

12,47 

96 

264 

23 

16, 3 

97 

263 

29 

19,19 

98 

262 

35 

22,35 

99 

261 

41 

25,51 

100 

260 

48 

29, 7 

101 

259 

54 

30,45 

102 

258 

0;2,29, 0 

32,23 

103 

257 

6 

34,11 

104 

256 

12 

35,39 

105 

255 

18 

37,17 

106 

254 

24 

38,55 

107 

253 

29 

40,33 

108 

252 

35 

42,11 

109 

251 

41 

43,49 

110 

250 

47 

45,27 

in 

249 

53 

47,27 

112 

248 

0;2,30, 0 

49,28 

113 

247 

6 

51,29 

1 H 

246 

12 

53,30 

115 

245 

17 

j 55,32 

116 

244 

23 

57,32 

117 

243 

28 

59,33 

118 

242 

33 

0;34, 1,33 

119 

241 

39 

3,34 

120 

240 

45 

5,40 

12! 

239 

50 

9,40 

122 

238 

55 

13,45 

123 

237 

0;2,31, 1 

17,50 

124 

236 

7 

21,55 

125 

235 

13 

26,00 

126 

234 

18 

30, 6 

127 

233 

24 

34,12 

128 

232 

30 

38,16 

129 

231 

35 

42,21 

130 

! 230 

40 

46,36 

131 

! 229 

j 45 

48,38 

132 

228 

50 

50,40 

133 

227 

54 

52,42 

134 

226 

58 

54,43 

135 

225 

0;2,32, 2 

0;34,56,45 


Argt 


136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

156 

157 

158 

159 

160 
161 
162 

163 

164 

165 

166 

167 

168 

169 

170 

171 

172 

173 

174 

175 

176 

177 

178 

179 

180 


iment 

solar vel. 
°/hour 

lunar vel. 
°/hour 

224 

0 ;2,32, 5 

0;34,58,46 

223 

9 

0 ;35, 0,48 

222 

13 

2,50 

221 

17 

4,51 

220 

20 

6,52 

219 

24 

8,53 

218 

28 

10,54 

217 

32 

11,55 

216 

35 

13,36 

215 

39 

15,57 

214 

43 

16,56 

213 

47 

18,57 

212 

50 

20,58 

211 ! 

54 

22,59 

210 

58 

24,40 

209 

0;2,33, 2 

26,10 

208 

5 

27,40 

207 

9 

28,10 

206 

13 

30,40 

205 

17 

32,10 

204 

20 

33,40 

203 

22 

35,10 

202 

23 

36,40 

201 

24 

38,10 

200 

25 

39,40 

199 

27 

41,22 

198 

28 

42,58 

197 

29 

44,33 

196 

30 

46,10 

195 

32 

47,46 

194 

33 

49,22 

193 

34 

50,58 

192 

35 

52,34 

191 

37 

54,10 

190 

38 

55,46 

189 

39 

57,25 

188 

40 

59, 5 

187 

42 

0 ;36, 0,45 

186 

43 

2,25 

185 

44 

4, 5 

184 

45 

5,45 

183 

47 

7,25 

182 

48 

9, 5 

181 

49 

10,45 

180 

0;2,33,50 

0;36,12,25 
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In HI the table appears on f.l99b occupying the right half of the page, under 
the title “Tabic of (the) different velocities of the sun and the moon”, Th e 
other half of the page is filled by a table of the mean velocities of the tw 0 
luminaries. The true velocity table has three columns with 45 entries i n 
each column. The first, entitled “the mean position of the sun and of the centre 
of the lunar epicycle,” is the argument. The “mean position” is in fact the 
solar anomaly (X, - X a ) as will become evident from the discussion below. 
The argument runs through the values 4°,8°, 12°,..., 180“ downwards and 
through the values 180", 184°, 188°, . .., 356° upwards in an adjacent subcol- 

umn. . 

The function in the second column, entitled “the different velocities oi the 

sun per minute of a day”, i.e. per 1/60 of the day (•--= 24 hours), displays the 
velocities at the proper argument, and is calculated to three sexagesimal 
places. The function is symmetrical with respect to the apogee and the perigee, 
with axis of symmetry at y = 0° and y - 180° which gives velocity (1J ol 
the sun F s (y) = F s (360 - y) for all y. 

3.4 The HB Table. The other table appears on IIB If. 125, 125b, 126, under 
the title and explanation: “table ol the velocity ol the two luminaries per true 
hour. If we want (to find) that (i.e. the velocity), we enter with the sun’s 
anomaly and (meaning ‘or’) with the true lunar anomaly, equated by the first 
table.” Each page has three columns which run twice with thirty entries in 
each column, using the page lor sixty entries. 

The first column entitled “two columns of numbers for its anomaly”, runs 
down the three pages through 1°, 2°, 3°, . .., 180° and up in reversed order 
through 180°, 181°, 182°, .. ., 359°, in an adjacent subcolumn. 

The function in the second column entitled “velocity ol the sun per equated 
hour”, gives velocities opposite the proper argument. It is calculated to three 
sexagesimal places. The function is symmetrical as in the HI table, giving 
F s (y) - F g (360 - y) for all y. 

The two tables described above are equivalent to each other; their entnis 
differ only because different units are used, degrees per minute of a day in 
the HI version and degrees per hour in the HB version. To convert the formn 
to degrees per hour one has to multiply by 60/24 =-- 2;30. If this is done with 
the entries of the HI table and the product is rounded off to three sexagesimal 
places, the result is the corresponding entries of the HB table. Because of this 
equivalence the tables will be referred to hereafter as H tables without 
tinction between HI and HB versions. 

These values in the H tables differ from the values one gets lor the so at 
velocity by application of the rule as given above by Habash, p. 141. H )( 1 

tuation can be seen on page 149 where both functions arc graphed in I ig- • 

The general impression obtained from the graph of the H tables is that o a 
succession of straight segments, pieced together regularly and consistently 11 
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Mean position 

of the sun & 

of the moon 

4 

356 

8 

352 

12 

348 

16 

344 

20 

340 

24 

336 

28 

332 

32 

328 

36 

324 

40 

320 

44 

316 

48 

312 

52 

308 

56 

304 

60 

300 

64 

296 

68 

292 

72 

288 

76 

284 

80 

280 

84 

276 

88 

272 

92 

268 

96 

264 

100 

260 

104 

256 

108 

252 

112 

248 

116 

244 

120 

240 

124 

236 

128 

232 

132 

228 

136 

224 

140 

220 

144 

216 

148 

212 

152 

208 

156 

204 

160 

200 

164 

196 

168 

192 

172 

188 

176 

184 

180 

180 


Different velocities 
of the sun per 
jrninut^ojf^^^a^^ 

0;0,56,58 

59 

0;0,57, 0 
5 
9 
13 
17 
20 
23 
28 
33 
38 
43 
52 

0;0,58, 1 
10 
19 
29 
38 
47 

55 

0;0,59, 3 
13 
22 
31 
41 
50 

0 ; 1 , 0 , 0 
9 
18 

27 
36 
44 
50 

56 

0;1» 1, 2 
8 
14 
20 
22 
24 
26 

28 
30 
32 

HI: f, 199b 


Different velocities 
of the moon per 
minute of a day 

0;12,6, 3 
6,43 
7,45 

8,47 
10,25 
12 , 1 
14, 7 
16,43 

18,27 
23,24 

24.21 
26,55 

31.13 

35.10 
39, 3 

43.22 

47.11 

52.13 
57, 5 

0;13,1, 4 
6,41 
11,31 

16.27 

21.22 

26,18 

31.13 
36, 4 
40,15 
45,41 

50.27 

54.47 
59, 2 

0; 14,3, 0 
6,48 

10,23 

13.48 

36.33 
19,17 

21.29 
23,10 

25.30 

27, 0 

27.33 

28, 4 
28,35 
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Since the variable correction c 7 ( y), to be added always to 0;2,22,51 is always 
positive or zero, and its maximum value is unity, it follows that: 

min \ = X s (0°) - 0;2,22,51 "/hour 

max \ - X s (180«) - 0;2,32,51 °/hour 


X 


max X s j min X s 

2 


0;2,27,51 °/hour, 


which is indeed the mean solar velocity rounded off to three sexagesimal 
places. 


3.2 Derivation of the Rule's Parameters. Habash gives no motivation for his 
rule, and it is strange that he should employ r 7 , which is based on the moon’s 
parameters, to calculate the sun's velocity. The following argument may show 
the rationale behind Habaslds rule. 

Suppose that the angular velocity of a planet (X) is inversely proportional 
to its distance (p) from the centre of the earth, i.e.: 

A ---■ A/p 

where k is the constant of proportionality. In the case of the sun, 

K */p. 


Taking, as was customary, the mean distance as 1 ;() (the deferent radius), wc 
have 

\ - A/p s - kj 1,0 


or 

(2) k -- 1,0 X s 

and if the eccentricity is e> then 

max X s -- A7(l,0 - e) 


and 


so putting 


min X s k! (1,0 e) 


max X s - min X s 


A(1 /(1,0 — e) - 1/(1,0 + e) 
k-2ej\ ;() 2 - e 2 ). 
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Since e is small with respect to 1 ;0, the denominator can be approximated by 
1 ; 0 2 ; and substituting for its value 1 ;0 X s , from (2) above 

A, « 1;0 X s 2e\\ ;0 2 

or 

(3) \ « 2/1 ;0 * X s . 

Now X 5 = 0;59,8,21 °/day. Call it unity, and for e use 2, which is close to 
Habash's e = 2;5 (cf. [7] p. 170 and [1] f.288 b). Then 

A s « 2/(1,0 x 2 X 1) - 0;4 <>/day, 

or in degrees per hour 

0;4/24 = 0;0,10 

which is precisely the difference given by the rule. 

Note that in the discussion above it is essential to assume a solar eccentricity 
of 2;5 or thereabouts, which was common to Habash and other Islamic astron¬ 
omers. The Almagest value of 2 ;30 cannot possibly have been used in deriving 
the rule since it gives A s « 0;0,12,30 °/hour. 

Now we are in a position to conjecture the approach of the individual 
(presumably Habash himself) who originated the rule. Write it as 

(4) My) = min K ■+ A s My)- 

From the argument above, Habash could have calculated the maximum and 
minimum values of the angular velocity. He then looked for some suitable 
interpolation function to give changes in velocity as a fraction of the maximum 
change. c 7 served the purpose, giving the change in sixtieths of unity. So the 
velocity of the sun at an arbitrary y° will be the minimum velocity plus a 
c 7 (y) of the 0;0,1(), the maximum change in velocity. 

But Habash had two functions equally qualified to do the job for him, c 7 
and c 9 . Why did he pick c 7 and not the other one? Perhaps because it is 
easier to refer the change in true velocity of a planet to motion on its epicycle, 
where one can relate two velocities to compose the true one. Although the 
eccentric model, gives exactly the same results, nevertheless, the composition 
of velocities, hence the relation of the change to the distance, is not so obvious. 
And Ptolemy used the epicyclic model to calculate his c 7 and used the eccentric 
wodel to calculate his r 9 . 

3.3 Solar Velocity by HI Table . For this method we have two tables to refer 
to > one in each version of the zij. These tables are transcribed on pp. 145- 
*47, the HI table given first. 
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CHAPTER III 


DETERMINATION OF THE SOLAR 
ANGULAR VELOCITY 


3.1 By an Arithmetical Rule: (HI, f.l51b: 11-17). The translation of the rule 
as given by Habash in the text is: 

True (angular) Velocity of the 
Sun (in Degrees) per Hour 

If we want (to find) the (angular) velocity of the sun fin degrees) per 
hour (Xj, we subtract the apogee of the sun (Xj from the mean position 
of the sun (X s ), then we take, half the remainder and enter with it in the 
argument columns of the table for the equation of the moon’s orb (r 7) 
seep. 137). Then we take a sixth of what we find opposite it, in minutes and 
seconds. Whatever results from the sixth, we imagine the minutes to be 
seconds and the seconds thirds. Then we add the seconds and the thirds, 
which came from (taking) the sixth, to two minutes, twenty-two seconds 
and fifty-one thirds, always. The result is the true angular velocity of the 
sun per hour approximately. 

In modern symbols the rule amounts to the following: 

Calculate 


find 


then form the rule: 


A, - A, 


d(y)> 


(l) 


KM 0;2,22,51 -f r 7 (y)/6x60 
KM = 0;2,22,51 -+ 0;0,10 r 7 (y). 
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42 

138 

25,36 

29,54 

1,54 

44 

136 

27,40 

32,00 

1,58 

4G 

134 

29,44 

34, 6 

2, 3 

48 

132 

31,48 

36,12 

2, 8 

50 

130 

33,52 

38, 9 

9 |9 

52 

128 

35,56 

40, 6 

2,16 

54 

126 

38,00 

42, 3 

2,20 

56 

124 

40,00 

43,49 

2,23 

58 

122 

42,00 

45,35 

2,26 

60 

120 

44,00 

47,21 

2,29 

62 

118 

45,50 

48,49 

2,32 

64 

116 

47,40 

50,17 

2,34 

66 

114 

49,30 

51,45 

2,36 

68 

112 

50,56 

52,57 

2,38 

70 

110 

52,22 

54, 9 

2,40 

72 

108 

53,48 

55,21 

2,42 

74 

106 

54,57 

56,12 

2,44 

76 

104 

56, 6 

57, 3 

2,46 

78 

102 

57,15 

57,51 

2,47 

80 

100 

57,57 

68,26 

2,48 

82 

98 

58,39 

58,58 

2,49 

84 

96 

59,21 

59,30 

2,50 

86 

94 

50,34 

59,40 

2,51 

88 

92 

59,47 

59,50 

2.51 

90 

90 

60 

60 

2,51 


HI, f. 153; HB, f.Klb 


The function is c 7 (y) 


d{ 0°) - cl (y°) 
</(Q°) - ^(lBO 0 ^ 


There is one error, surprisingly the same in both HI and HB. Opposite 
argument 21° both versions have 0;8,15 where they should have the Alma¬ 
gest's 0;9,15. 

2.3 The second Junction column m HI and I IB is Almagest column 9. It is based 
on the Ptolemaic model for the motion of the centre of the lunar epic\cle. 
Fig. 2 below d{rj is the distance* from the centre of the earth to the cenlir oi 
tlie lunar epicycle w \ the mean elongation as argument. 
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The function is 


d ( 0 °) - d{ 75 ) 

^7)Tr“^Jac)<>y 


No errors are to be found in the HI version, but there is one scribal error 
in the HB version. Opposite argument 72° it reads 0:55,24 where it should 
have the Almagest's l);55,21. 

2 .7 The two fund ions of y and rj defined above and graphed in Tig. 3, have 
the same general character. The}’ both are monotonically increasing functions, 
beginning at the origin with the value r 7 ( 0 °} and ending with the 

value r 7 (180°) ----- ^(180°) -- 1. 'The tangents to both functions have slopes 

zero at the origin. As y and t\ increase the slope increases for about half the 
way to 180°, then decreases to end at 180° with slopes zero again. The values 
nf the two functions diverge in between their endpoints reaching maximum 
difference at about 90°. This divergence is due to the dillerent parameters 
used for the calculations. 


2,5 In HI a Fourth Column occurs, not found in HB, which is Almagest column 
2. It shows the solar parallax in tin 4 altitude circle. Opposite the argument 
KG° it reads 0;2,51 whereas the Almagest has ();2,5(). All the othei entries are 
identical with the Almagest. 
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CHAPTER II 


TABLE OF THE EQUATION (OF THE DISTANCE) 
OF THE SUN AND THE MOON FROM THE 
CENTRE OF THE EARTH (HI, f.153; HB, f.Sib) 

2.1 This Table in HI, which has no general title, consists of an argument in 
double column, and three functions, one column each. The HB version, 
f.81b has the general title used at the head of this section and is the same as 
the one in HI except that it lacks the last column which shows the solar paral¬ 
lax. The tables arc excerpts from the Almagest V, 18 ( [ hi], vol. I: p. 3231 
which has eight functions. Habash has used columns 7, 9, and 2 in that order, 
and in the sequel the symbols c 7 , c 9 , and will be used to designate the 
corresponding functions. 

As the table in the Almagest is a parallax table, the first five columns give 
parallax of the sun and of the moon with argument 2°, 4°, 6°, ..., 90°. The 
argument is the angular distance of the luminary from the zenith. The rest 
of the columns show the changes in the parallax due to the moon’s position in 
the epicycle, and due to the motion of its epicycle’s centre in an eccentric 
around the earth. The argument runs from 0° to 360°. But as the latter func¬ 
tions are symmetrical about an axis through 180°, the tables contain values of 
the functions calculated for the following values of the argument: 4°, 8°, 12°, 
..., 180°. These values in the Almagest are tabulated opposite half the num¬ 
bers of the argument, i.e., opposite 2°, 4°, 6°, ..., 90°. That is to say, if y is the 
argument of one of these f unctions, c(y) is tabulated opposite y/2 in the argum¬ 
ent column. 

Habash simply took over all these arguments, except that lie introdui ed a 
second column in the argument running from bottom to top through the values: 
90°, 92°, 94°, ..., 178° to make it easier to find c(y) where y> 180°. c{ y) - 
r(360-—y) is implied by the symmetry of each function. 

Note that even in the HB table, where there is no parallax column at all. 
the argument is kept as it is in the Almagest; its values could have been double'! 
to serve the functions directly and save halving the anomaly. 

2.2 The First Function Column in HI and HB is the Almagest column 7. It |S 
based on the simple Hipparchian lunar model shown in Fig. 1 below in which 
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d( y) is the distance between the moon and the earth when the lunar anomaly 
is y°- 



y I’R. I. 








which locates the object in its orbit. 

HabaslFs task therefore is a matter of finding a suitable function 

(a) /(Y) = F + K-c(y), 

where y is the anomaly with period 360°, and F and K are constants, suitably 
chosen so that for the particular object in question they and the function c{ y) 
give reasonably accurate results. 

There is some freedom in the choice of F, which, having been chosen, then 
restricts K. 

One possibility is to take F as the mean of (y), which necessitates the algeb¬ 
raic addition (sometimes positive, sometimes negative) of the correction term 
Kc{ y). This was frequently done in ancient astronomy, but was a source of 
difficulty at a time when negative numbers had not yet been invented. 

Habash avoids this difficulty. In the case of the velocity functions, he chose 
the minimum value of/(y), thus making the correction always additive. For 
the distance function, on the other hand, he took the maximum distance as 
F, so the corrections are consistently subtractive. 

This difference in approach for velocity and distance apparently results from 
the fact that at the start he chose (y =- 0), distance is maximum, hence velocity 
is minimum. 

If now, c( y) is some suitable interpolation function ranging between zoo 
and one, then K will be the maximum change in f. 

Habash found such functions already calculated in a parallax table in 
Ptolemy^ Almagest ([13], 5,323). He incorporated them into his zijes, and 
they are referred to hereafter as c 7 and c 9i transcribed in Chapter II which 
follows. 

In Chapter III the solar angular velocity is discussed. It is shown that a 
verbal rule appearing in HI only is of the type (a) shown above, and that the 
value of K is consistent with the parameter of HabaslFs known solar model. 
HI and HB each contains a table for finding solar velocity directly. It is also 
shown that these two tables are equivalent, that they are related to a table in 
the zij of the famous Muhammad ibn Musa al-Khwarizml (fl. 830) and that 
the rule underlying all three is a mixture of Ptolemaic and non-Ptolemaic 
parameters and techniques. 

Chapter IV deals with lunar velocity. It presents a verbal rule from HI 
together with a variant from HB. Both are of type (a). Also discussed are 
three lunar velocity tables, one transcribed from HI, one from HB, and one 
plotted for comparison from al-Khwarizml. The HB rule and the HI table 
give essentially the same results. All the others differ from these and from each 
other. 

Chapter V has to do with the determination of solar distance. Rules of the 
usual form, from HI and HB, are discussed. It is shown that they are equiva- 
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lent and that the parameters have been taken from the Almagest. A solved 
example from HI is also presented. 

In the last chapter, VI, the lunar distance is discussed. Here the situation 
is complicated by the fact that not only the lunar anomaly, but also the moon's 
elongation from the sun ( 73 ) affects its distance from the earth. To take account 
of this, Habash generalizes (a) in a form which can be represented as 

fiyy y) = p - [AYci(?)) + P 2 -ct( y)]. 

This he expresses as a verbal rule appearing in both HI and HB, followed 
in HI by a worked example. His object, as is shown, was to determine F, 
K v and K 2 so that the distance at syzygies (rj — 0 ° or 90°) and quadratures 
(y — 0° or 180°) would be those stated in the Almagest. Habash apparently 
was not satisfied with this rule, and in HB he gives a second rule. It resembles 
the first but in it the Almagest c 7 and c 9 have been replaced by tables giving 
KyCi and K r c 2 directly. One of these two tables gives a constant multiple 
of r e , while in the other c 7 has been replaced by a modified sine function. 
Moreover, a term has been added slightly modifying the distance for inter¬ 
mediate values of the variables 73 and y. 

In evaluating this work of Habash, one has to take into consideration his 
own aims in writing on astronomy. Habash himself in the pi eface to HI sums 
up his goal. He decided, after understanding the Almagest well, and correcting 
all its errors, he says, “to write this book on the solar, lunar, and planetary 
motions and equations, and to make it as easy as possible, ..." One major 
aim of Habash is to make easy the use of this book. In this he succeeded admir¬ 
ably. Going beyond this, we may say that his work on velocities and distances 
is an example of computational mathematics rather than astronomy. He shows 
no interest in the actual celestial bodies, or even in the geometry of 
their motions. He is satisfied to accept the parameters worked out by Ptolemy 
and to set up rules or tables consistent with them. In this also he was successful, 
except for a single slip in the case of the lunar distance at syzygies. Thus, in 
his attachment to numbers and calculations he seems to have been well named. 
He was indeed Habash al-Hasib (the Computer). 
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The relevant material appears in various places in both documents. More 
often than not the same source has two methods of solution of a particular 
problem, one using numerical tables, the other a verbal rule. The table below 
locates the passages in the respective sources, and indicates when the material 
is duplicated in the two. 


Ch. 

Topic 

HI 

HB 

II 

Almagest 

Table 

Table f.153 = 

Table f.81b 

III 

Solar 

Velocity 

Rule (using 

Almagest 

table) f. 151 b 

Table (in - 

°l minute of 

day) f.l99b 

Table (in 125 

°/hour) f. 125b 

126 

IV 

Lunar 

Velocity 

Rule (using ? 

Almagest 

table) f- 151b 

Table (in 9 

°/ minute of 

day) f,199b 

a Marginal 

Rule f. 142b 

- Table (in 125 

°/hour) {.123b 

126 

V 

Solar 

Distance 

Rule (using 

Almagest 

table) f.lSlb 

Example f. 152 

= Rule f.78 

VI 

Lunar 

Distance 

Rule (using 

Almagest 

table) 1.152 

Example f. 152 b 

= Rule A f-78b 

Rule B 

Table for B. 
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Of the two sources HI seems to be more or less in its original form, whereas 
HB has been corrupted by changes and additions. Hence, in instances where 
the same verbal rule appears in both, the HI version has been taken as the 
basis for translation. 

1.3 Symbols and Conventions 

The following is a list of the symbols and conventions that will be used in 
this paper. 

HI Istanbul verxion of Habash's zlj, al-Dimishqi. 

HB Berlin version of Habash's zij. 
d Distance of a planet from the centre of the earth. 
e Eccentricity. 

q Equation in the astronomical sense, in particular the correction 
applied to a mean celestial longitude to give true longitude. 
m As subscripts, denote the moon and sun, respectively, 
y Anomaly, 

y' Denotes true value of y. 

8 Declination. 

7 ) Elongation, 

a Celestial longitude. 

a Angular velocity, rate of change of celestial longitude. 

Denotes mean values of the symbol it covers. 

( ) In translation indicates parenthetical addition made to clarify the 

meaning of the Arabic text. 

[ J In translation denotes a restoration, 
f 6 j Numbers in brackets are references to the bibliography. 

Numbers in the text are usually expressed in the abjad numeral system, with 
fractions as sexagesimals. These are transcribed in the standard convention, 
i.e. 259;32,7,15 means 

259 + 32/60 + 7/60 2 -j 15/60 3 , 

259 32‘' 7" 15'", 

where the units may be cither angular or linear. 

References to HI and HB give folio and line, separated by a colon. 

7.7 Summary and Assessment. The apparent velocity of a planet or other 
celestial object is the rate at which it moves along the celestial sphere; this rate 
ls a function of time, and in general it is variable. But since its variation is 
periodic, it is convenient to think of it as being dependent upon the object's 
place in an orbit (usually in the ecliptic) rather than upon time as an indepen¬ 
dent variable. In the same manner the distance of the object from the earth 
ls also periodic and can be specified in terms of' the “anomaly", a variable 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


1.1 llahash al-Hasib. This is a detailed study of a small part of the astrono¬ 
mical work done by a well-known astronomer and applied mathematician of 
carl)' Islam, by name Ahmad bin 'Abdullah, al-MarwazT, al-Baghdadi, better 
known as Habash al-Hasib. Al-Marwazi indicates his birth place (Mcrv, 
in Central Asia); al-Baghdadi indicates his home town, which addition to his 
name he acquired after he moved to Damascus. (See [3j, [4j, [5], and [8J in 
the bibliography). 

He lived in the ninth century, and is known to have served the caliph 
al-Ma mfin (813-833) and continued his work for the succeeding caliphs up 
to al-MustaTn (882-866). Habash was associated with the group of scientists 
working at the Abbasid court, and is frequently named by later Islamic astron¬ 
omers. But although eight or more books are attributed to him, only two are 
extant. These are both astronomical handbooks, or rjjes, very complicated 
documents. The relation between them, and the extent to which they are 
genuinely the work of Habash are largely unknown. 

This study investigates all the material in both zijes having to do with solar 
and lunar distances and velocities. It is a contribution to our knowledge 
concerning Habash, hence to the history of the medieval exact sicences. 

1.2 The Sources 

1. HI. 

One zij, referred to hereafter as HI is a part of a collection of treatises bound 
in one volume, called Al-Durar al-Muthammana, which is preserved in the Yeni 
Cami library at Istanbul as MS 78-1.2°. It is a huge treatise (f. 62b—1. 229) in 
334 pages, 27 lines on each, and bears the title Zli llahash al-ma ruf hi l-Dimashqi. 

2. HB. 

The other, hereafter called HB, is part of the collection of the Prussian state 
library catalogued as Berlin MS (Ahlwardt) 5750, and makes up a volume by 
itself, but has no title. It comprises 340 pages, 17 lines on each. Although the 
two MSS have approximately the same number of pages, an HI page has about 
double the material on an HB page. 
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220 Taqiyy al-Din Ahmad b. c Ali al-Maqrizi, Ilti c a;: al-Hunafa? hi Akhbdr al-A J immah af- 
biitimiyyin al-Khulqfd 0 (Cairo: Dar al-Fikr, 1948) p. 279. 

221 Cited, al-Sulayhiyyun , p. 76. 

222 AI-Mustansir to C A1I b. Muhammad, no 7, Rabi c II, 455, loc. cit pp. 48-50; 

A. Majid, Al-Imam al-Mustanfir bi Allah al-Fatimi (Cairo: Maktabat al-Anglo al-Misriyyah. 
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restricted to the coastal plain. 

109 Ibn Khaldun, Beirut, III, pp. 648, 713. 

no At some time between 256 and 261, al-Mu tamid divided the empire into two parts, 
farming out the eastern part to bis brother al-Muwaffaq, and the western to his son and first 
in the line of succession JaTar. It is not certain in what year this division took place for the 
written evidence is contradictory and the numismatic evidence is inconclusive. O Grabar, 
The Coinage of the Tulunids (Numismatic Notes and Monograph., no. 139; New York: American 
Numismatic Society, 1957) pp. 42-43. 

This coin is of no help in shedding light on this event lor it could quite possibly be a 
result of an earlier division which appropriated to al-Muwaffaq a much smaller area. 

111 Ibn Khaldtin, Beirut, III, p. 715. 

112 Grabar, pp. 45 IT. 

2 » Ibn Khaldun, Beirut, III, pp. 673 , passim. 

114 Khazraji, c’ted, Kay, n. 8, p. 225. ... o 

Other sources state that his son had usurped power in his absence. Kay, n. , P- U'j. 

115 Janadi, quoting Ibn Jawzi, cited, Kay, n. 8, p. 225. 

Arendonk,p. 117. 

116 Jdgjjl. 

117 Abu 'Ali Ahmad b. Muhammad Ibn Miskawayh: ll.F. Amedroz & D.S. Margoliouth, 
The Eclipse of the Abbasid Caliphate; original chronicles of the fourth Islamic century \hitab 
Tajarub al-Umam ] (Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1920-21) V, p. 77. 

Kay, n. 8, p. 225. 

119 Khazraji, cited, idem. 

120 Kay, n. 127, p. 316. 

121 Idem. 

i *2 TJmarah, p. 5. 

123 Ibn Khaldun, Kay, p. 142. 

Khazraji, cited, Kay, n. 13, pp. 234-35. 

115 Kay, no. 98, p. 292. 

**• Ibn Khaldun, Beirut, IV, p. 62. 

if Taqiyy al-Din Ahmad b.'Ali al-Maqrizi. Ita a~ at-IJunafa bi-Akhbar al-A immah al- 
Fatimiyyin al-Khulajd' (In Arabic; History of the Fatimid caliphs) cd. Jamal al-Dm al-Shayy. 
(Cairo: al-Majlis al-ATa li'l-Shmun al-Islamiyyah. 1967) p. 166. 

Cf Ibn Khaldun, Beirut, IV, p. 62 andjanadi, pp. 192-3, who maintain in contradu non 

with Maqrizi that both missionaries were the agents of the Salamiyyah group. 

It seems indisputable that Ibn Hawshab Man?ur al-Yaman was the agent of the ha * 
miyyah group, for he was the dai who tutored Aim Abdallah al-Shi i, and he remamed faith¬ 
ful to the Fatimids until his death. But in the case of Ibn Fadl, Maqrizi seems to be more ac< unit 
in designating him as the agent of Qarmat. Ibn Fadl’s later conduct gives the impression th- 
he related more closely to the Qarmatians of southern Iraq and Syria. However 
Khaldun’s and Janadi’s error is understandable: in 268, the Qarmatians and the «■ 
were still working together and the estrangement did not take place till 286. 

On Ibn Hawshab, see P.H. Mamour, Polemics on the Origin of the latum Caliphs (Imnd 

Luzac, 1934) p. 106. , TT 

Cf., M. Canard, ‘Tafimids”. The Encyclopaedia oj Islam , N. cd., 11, p. oD*.. 

128 Janadi, pp. 195-96. 

129 Arendonk, p. 209. 

130 Ibid., p. 212. 

181 Ibid., p. 213. 

232 Ibid., p. 217. 

™ Ibid., p. 214. 
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^ Ibid., pp. 217 ff. 

184 Ibid., p. 228. 

VM Ibid ., p. 231. 

137 Ibid ., pp. 23132. 

138 W,p. 232. 

139 //>/</., pp. 232-33. 

140 Ibid., p. 236. 

141 Janadi, p. 198; and note by the ed. on the same page, who supplies us with the date. 

142 Khazraji, cited, Kay, n. 6, p. 222. 

143 Idem. 

114 Umarah, p. 7. 

11 f< J anadi, pp. 198-99. 

146 Ibn al-Qasim, p. 202. 

117 Idem. 

148 Khazraji, cited, Kay. n. 138, p. 326. 

140 Idem. 

CA, Arendonk, p. 238, who does not mention that Asad b. Abi Ya fur submitted to the 
Oarmatians. 

1B0 Idem. 

131 Khazraji, cited, Kay, n. 138, p. 326. 

Cf., Ibn al-Atliir, VII, p. 378. who says that the citizens of San a’ put up a bitter fight 
against the invaders, but to no avail. The Qarmatians entered the city and killed all but a 
few of its inhabitants. They next occupied all the cities ofYaman, but were eventually defeated 
by what was left of the citizens of Sana* fightintr in conjunction “with others”. 

162 Ibn al-Athii, VII, p. 378. 

,M Khazraji, cited, Kay, n. 138, p. 326. 

Cf. , al-Hadaiq at- Wardiyyah. cited, ibid., n. 127, p. 316, p. which claims that al-Murtadii. 
alter liberating San a , managed to conquer all the Yaman. 

1 Khazraji, cited, Kav, n. 138, p. 326, says that the citizens of San a refused to support 
tne Za\ diks against tlieir old masters. He could have added that they never supported 
anybody against anybody. 

U!> Ibn Khaldun, Beirut, III, p. 810; 

Hamdani, 7X7/7, VIII, pp. 38-39; 

'Tabari, Cairo, X, p. 138. 

166 Ibn al-Athir, VII, p. 378; 

Tabari, Cairo, X, p. 128. 

CJ. Ibn al-Qasim, p. 190 Jias.nm ., who docs not mention that Ibn al-Fadl was ever forced 
to evacuate al-Mudliayklurah. This, however, does not atfrec with Janadi who tells us cxpli- 
<itly that Ibn al-I-adl reoccupied al-Mudhaykhirah in 299. See, inftu. n. 169. 

1 f>7 Arendonk, pp. 24.5-47. 

U8 Ibid., pp. 241,241 n. 1, 245-46. 

169 Tbn al-Athii, VII, p. 378; 

Muhammad b. Abd al-Malik al-Hamdani ,Takmilat Tarikh al-Tabari (In Arabic; Tabari 
continuation) ed. Albert Youssef Kan an (2nd. ed.; Beirut: Catholic Press, 1961) p. 9 
180 Idem. 

1 Abu al-I araj Abd al-Rahman b. All Ibn al-Jawzi, Al-Munta^am ft Tarikh al-Muluk wa 
° - mam (In Arabic; History of kings and communities) (Beirut: N.p., n.d.) VI p. 247. 

162 Tabari cont., p. 22. 

163 Ibid., p. 31. 

164 Arendonk, p. 248. 

185 Ibn Khaldun Kay, p. 186. 
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60 Ibn al-Athir, VI, p. 113; 

Tabari, de Goeje, III, 2, p. 649. 

61 Ibn Abi Makhramah, p. 64. 

61 Tabari, Cairo, VIII, p. 323; 

Ibn Abi Makhramah, p. 65; 

'Arshi, p. 11. 

43 Idem. 

64 Hamdani, Sifat, pp. 61-62. 

65 Ibn Abi Makhramah, p. 65. 

68 Ibn Khaldun, Beirut, III, pp. 518-19. 

67 Tabari, de Goeje, III, 2, pp. 860-62; 

Ibn al-Athir, VI, pp. 184-85. 

™ Ibid., p. 185; 

Tabari, de Goeje, III, 2, p. 864. 

69 Idem. 

80 Idem.; 

Ibn al-Athir, VI, p. 185. 

81 Tabari, de Goeje, III, 2, p. 987. 

8 * His real name was al-Sariyy b. Man§ur. He first served as the military general oi 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. Isma c il b. Ibrahim b. al-Hasan b. al-Hasan b. c A1i b. Abi Talib, 
better known as Ibn Tabataba, who rebelled at Kufahin Jumada II 199. In Rajab 199, Ibn 
Taba^aba died—it is said of poison administered by Abu al-Sarava, who was interested in 
gaining supreme power. The latter was able to do that, but only for a short time. Ho was 
driven forth from Kufah early in 200 and was killed ten months later while roaming at large. 
7&irf.,pp. 976-78,981-85. 

83 Ibn al-Athir, VI, p. 214. 

84 C. van Arendonk, Les debuts de Vlmamal Z^dite au Yemen; tr. Jacques Ryckmans (Publi¬ 
cation de la Fondation de Goeje, no. 18; Leiden: Brill, 1960) p. 103. 

88 Ibn Khaldun, Beirut, IV, p. 18. 

88 Tabari, de Goeje, III, 2, p. 1029: 

Arendonk,p.104. 

67 Idem. 

88 Idem .; 
c Arshi, p. 12. 

69 Ibn Khaldun, Beirut, IV, p. 18. 

70 lbid.,p. 60. 

71 Ibid., p. 250. 

7t c Arshi, p. 12. 

73 c Umarah, Ka>, p. 3. 

"Ibid., p. 4. 
n Ibid., p. 2-3. 

78 Idem. 

77 Kay, n.4, p. 218. 

78 c Umarah,p. 5; 

Ibn Khaldun, Kay, pp. 141-42; 
c Arshi,pp. 12-13. 

78 Ibn Khaldun, Kay, p. 141. 

80 TJmarah, p. 4. 

81 Tabari, de Goeje, III, 2, p. 1062; 

Ibn al-Athir, VI, p. 269. 

85 Ibn Abi Makhramah, pp. 2-3; 
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Cf. c Umarah, pp. 4-5, who claims that Ibn Ziyad appointed a governor to represent him 
in the highlands; that this governor was JaTar, the mawld oflbn Ziyad; that Ja c far establihed 
the city of al-Mudhaykhirah (presumably as his headquarters); and that the entire mikhldf 
came to be known by Jafar’s name. This account is contradicted by Janadi (cited, Kay, n. 6 ; 
p. 221) who says that al-Mudhaykhirah was established prior to 213 by a local notable named 
[a far b. Ibrahim al-Manakhl, and that the Mikhlaf JaTar was so named after this Yamani 

notable. 

83 "Arshi, p. 12; 

Aiendonk,p. 109. 

Hl Idem. 

'Arshi, p. 12. 

88 Tabari, de Gocje, III, 2, p. 1096; 

Ibn al-Aihir, VI, pp. 287-88. 

87 c Arshi, p. 12; 

Arrndonk,p. 112. 

88 Ibn Abi Makhramah, p. 105. 

h<> Tabari, de Goeje, III, 2, pp. 1300, 1302-1303; 

Ibn al-Athir, VI, pp. 362,367. 

1)0 Arendonk, p. 113. 

91 Ibn al-Athir, VI, p.375. 
n Tabari, Cairo, IX, p. 118. 
f Arshi, p. 13; 

Aiendonk,p. 113. 

M Tabari, de Goeje, III, 2, p. 1335; 

Ibn Khaldun, Beirut, III, p. 574. 

95 Abu Muhammad al-Hasan b. Ahmad al-Hamdani: N.A. Paris, ed. & tr., The Antiquities 
oj r South Arabia ; being a translation ... of the Eighth Book of al-Hamdanfs al-Iklil (Princeton 
Oriental Texts, III; Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1938) p. 54; 

Arshi, p. 13. 

M Tabari, de Goeje, III, 2, p. 1350; 

Ibn al-Athir, VII, pp. 15-16. 

67 Tabari, de Goeje, III, 2. p. 1350. 
n Hamdani, Jawharatayn , p. 263. 
n Janadi, cited, Kay, n.8, p. 224. 

100 Idem. , who says that recognition was extended to Ya : fui’s son and successor Muhammad. 

101 Tabari, dc Goeje, III, 3, p. 1379; 

Ibn al-Athir, VII, p. 27. 

t(, “ Tabari, de Goeje, 111, 3, p. 1383. 

103 The sole purpose of appointing Itakh as governor of al-Hijaz during the pilgrimage 
season was to remove him from Surra-man-ra 3 a preparatory to his arrest in Baghdad on his 
return journey ; 

Ibid. , pp. 1383-85; 

Ibn al-Athir, VII, pp. 29-31. 

Kl Arendonk, p. 115. 

105 Idem. 
m Idem .; 

Janadi, cited, Kay, n. 8, p. 224. 

107 Khazraji, cited, Kay, n, 13, p. 234. 

1,>8 c Umarah, p. 15. The statement concerning “the entire revenues of the Yaman” must 
a PpIy to the period after 259, when Muhammad b. Ya c fur began paying tribute to the Ziyadid. 
N )n Abi Makhramah, pp. 2-3, who asserts that direct Ziyadid rule was by that time 
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NOTES 


1 W. Heyd, Histoire du Commerce du Levant au moyen-age; tr. Furcy Raynaud (2 vs.; Amster¬ 
dam: Adolf M. Plakkert, 1959) I,pp. 35-36. 

2 Abu Muhammad al-Hasan b. Ahmad al-Hamdani, Kitdb al-Jawharatayn al-Atiqatayn 
al-Ma J i r ataijn min al-Safrd 0 wa al-Bayda- (In Arabic; loosely, The book of gold and silver 
bullion) ed. & tr. Christopher Toll (Acta Univcrsitatis UpsaliensL, Studia Sernitica 
Upsalicnsia, 1; Uppsala: Almqvist Wiksells, 1968) pp. 137 ff. 

*Ibid.,p. 149. 

4 Ibid., p. 151. 

> Ibid., p. 149. 

8 Ibid ., passim. 

7 The annual royalties of al-Radrad in Hamdani’s days amounted to the equivalent of one 
million dirhams. Ibid., p. 147. 

8 'Abd al-Rahman b. Khaldun, Kitdb al-‘Ibar wa diwdn al-Mubtada’ wa al-Khabar ft Ayydm 
al- Arab wa al-Ajam wa al-Bar bar (In Arabic; History of Ibn Khaldun) (Beirut: Dar al-Kitah 
al-Lubnani, 1957) III, p. 377. 

9 Abu Ja far Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabari, Tdrikh al-Rasul wa al-Muluk (In Arabic: 
Chronicles of al-'Fabari) ed. M.J. de Goeje (Leiden: Brill, 1964) III, 1, p. 73. 

10 Husayn b. Ahmad aKArshi, Kitdb Bulugh al-Mardm fi Shark Misk al-Khitdmfi man Tawalla 
mulk al-Yaman min Malik wa Imam (In Arabic; History of kings and imams of al-Yaman) ed. 
P. Aristas Marie al-Karmali (Cairo: Matba at Albertiri. 1939) p. 11. 

11 Ibn Khaldun’s history of Yaman,in, H.C. Kay, Taman ; its early mediaeval history by 
Najm ad-Din c Omarah al-Hakami; also the abridged history of its dynasties by Ibn Khaldun, 
and an account of the Karmathians of Yaman by Abu Abdallah Baha ad-Din al-Janadi 
(London: E. Arnold, 1892) p. 140. Kay reads the name as Muhammad b. Ziyad. 

Cf. Tabari, de Goeje, III, 1, p. 73, who gives the name as Muhammad b. Yazid b. 
c Abdallah b. c Abd al-Madan; 

Cf. Izz al-Din Ibn al-Athu, Chronicon quodperjectissimum inscribitur (Annals) ed. Torcnberg 
(Leiden: Brill, 1867-77) V,p. 343, who gives the name as Muhammad b. Yazid b. e Uba\dallah 
b. ( Abd al-Madan. 

12 Ibn Khaldun, Beirut, III, p. 425. 

13 Tabari, Tarikh al-Rusul wa al-Muluk, ed. Muhammad Abu ah Fad 1 Ibrahim (Cairo: Dai 
at-Ma r aref, 1960) VII, pp. 459, 464. 

14 Obviously a cousin of Ziyad b. c Ubaydallah al-Harithl, the governor of al-Madinah at 
that time. 

16 Tabari, Cairo, p. 464; 

Ibn al~Athir, V, p. 348; 

Ibn Khaldun, Beirut, III, p. 426. 

18 Yahya b. al-Husayn b. al-Qasim, Ghay at al-Amaru ft Akhbdr al-Qiitr al-Yamdni (In Arabic; 
History of al-Yaman) ed. D. Sa id c Abd al-Fattah c Ashur (Cairo: Dar al-Kitab al-Arabi, 
1968) pp. 129-30. 

17 Ibn al-Athir, VI, p. 15, 

18 Abu al-Qasim Shams al-Din Ahmad Ibn Khallikan, Wafaiyat al-Ayan wa Anbd Abnd 
al-Zamdn (In Arabic; Biographical dictionary) ed. Muhammad Muhyiddin c Abd al-Hamid 
(Cairo: Matba c at al-Nahdah al-Misriyyah, 1948) IV, p. 381. 
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Tabari, Cairo. VIII, p. 65. 

*° c Arshi, p. 11. 

11 Tabaii, Cairo, VII, pp. 65-66. 

22 Ibid., p. 40. 

23t Arshi, p. II. 

3t I bn ai-Qasim, p. 131. 

dZ- Ih ' d ’ P ’ 130; CJ " P ‘ 131 ’ °" Wh ' Ch he adm ' tS that hC maV be mistakcn witb regard to the 

*• Abu Muhamrnad al-Hasan b. Ahmad al-Hamdani, Kitab Si/at Jazirat a*Arab (In Arabic• 

llsSh. S 5 3) a p! 59 U ' ammad b ' Abdal ' ah b ' Bu,a V hid al -Najdi (Cairo: Matba at’ 

” Tabari, Cairo, VII, pp. 505-506. 

Ibn Khallikan, IV, pp. 332-33. 

Tabari, de Goeje, III, 1, p. 469. 

33 Hamdani, Sifat, pp. 59-60. 

J’ A «,? W ?T '^ ba >' da " ih »' Abda "» l >. '>• Khurradadhbch, Km al-MaMik „ al . 
V. Lrid™" jm'Tts’'’ “* M J ’■ d ' Arabic.rum, 

31 Ibn Khaldun, Beirut, III, p. 444. 

" Tabari, de Goeje, III, I, p. 162; 

Ibn al-Athir, VI, p. 38. 

33 Tabari, de Goeje, III, 1, p. 162. 

Abda '' ab have received his appointment close to the end of 163, as we know from 
lamdani (Sfat, p. 64) that ‘ Ali b. Sulayman stayed in al-Yaman for a year and a half. 

31 Tabari, de Goeje, III, 1, p. 502; 

Ibn al-Athir, VI, pp. 42-43. 

88 Tabari, de Goeje, III, 1, p. 502. 

36 Idem.: 


Ibn al-Athii, VI, pp . 42-43. 

87 Ibid. , p. 49; 

Tabari, de Goeje, III, 1, p. 517. 

38 Ibid., p. 528; 

Ibn al-Athir, VI, p. 48; 

Ibn Khaldun, Beirut, III, p. 442. 

39 Tabari, de Goeje, III, l, p . 521; 

Ibn al-Athir, VI, p. 51. 

i0 Ibid., p. 64; 

Tabari, de Goeje, III, 1, p . 568. 

41 Tabari, Cairo, VIII, p. 219; 

Ibn al-Athir, VI, p. 71. 

42 Idem. 

n Abu Muhammad 'Abdallah al-Tayyib Ibn Abi Makhramah, 
[ 1 Arablc ? History of Adan) Leiden: Brill, 1936) p. 189. 

14 Ibn Khaldun, Beirut, III, p . 468. 

46 Tabari, Cairo, VIII, pp. 255, 261, 268. 

46 Hamdani, Sifat , p. 58. 

47 Ibn Abi Makhramah, p. 214 ; 

Cf c Arshi, p. 11. 

48 Ibn al-Qasim, p. 141. 

n Ibn Abi Makhramah, p. 214. 
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284. c Adan, date uncertain, AV 22 m.m. 2.43 grs., Sulayhid, al-Amir- a l- 
Mukarram (Lowick, no. 32, p. 266). 

... 

l 


Obv. ar. 


Rev. ar. 


Pellet 


U 0 


285. c Adan, date uncertain, AV 22 m.m. 2.39 grs., Sulayhid, al-Amir al- 
Mukarram (Lowick, no. 33, p. 266). 


Obv. ar. 


^ t 


286. Kawkaban, 509 or X59, AE 1.0 grs., Rassid, al-Mansur (BMC, X, no. 
360-220). 

Obv. ar. within borders V' Z\ ^ 

AX ^ 


Mar. 

Rev. ar. within borders 


J iS u jJ» Zi \ d y Zx i (Jj 




f UVI 


Mar. illegible. 

287. Mint ?, date ?, AR 0.79 grs., dynasty ? (Ashmolean, unpub.). 

Rev. 

288. Mint ?, date ? (422-450), AV, c Abbasid, al-Qa im-~Nasir b. All b. al- 
Muzaffar (Lanc-Poole, III, no. 23). 


Obv. ar. 


J * -* 1 

4JI V 

<Ui! dxJ 
ad ja b 

J A 

Mar. illegible. 

Rev. ar. ^ 

jy\ 

j&U ui J* 
jlUJi 

Mar. illegible. 

There is another unpublished specimen weighing 1.72 grs. of this coin m 
the BM collection. 
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289. Mint ?, date ? (334-363), Gold-plated forgery 2.05 grs., c Abbasid, al« 
Muti c (BM, unpub.). 


Obv. ar. 

r aji v 


AX ' 

4J di» V 

Mar. 


Rev. ar. 

aX 


Ju* 


aX i 

aw ^jall 


Mar. illegible. 


290. Mint ?, date ?, AR 0.77 grs., Dynasty ? (Ashmolean, unpub.). 
Rev. ar. 


yu»yi ja i Ur 
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be an exaggeration, for we know that until 566, the Rassid Imam Ahmad 
was still striking terror in different parts of al-Yaman. Ibn SamuralYs more 
sober account does not indicate that the Kharijites controlled much territory 
beyond Wadi Zabid, Mikhlaf Ta c kur and Mikhlaf Ja c far. 342 

In the year 568, c Abd al-Nabl invaded the territories of the Zurayids and 
laid siege to c Adan. Thereupon, Hatim b. c Ali, grand-son of the Da c i Saba 
engineered a formidable alliance which included in addition to the Zuray c ids, 
the Hamdanid c Ali b. Hatim of San c a^, and several war-like tribes from the 
areas of Saffa 3 and Dhamar. 343 In Safar 569, the allies defeated the Kharijites 
at Ibb and then drove them forth successively from Dhu Jiblah, al-Janad 
and Ta c iz. 343 At that point, the Kharijites were compelled to lift the siege of 
c Adan and return to Zabid. 344 When news of Turan Shafts landing at Mahall 
Abi Turab reached the several capitals of al-Yaman, the power of ' Abd al-Nahl 
was once more restricted to Zabid and the surrounding areas. 



Ill 


SOME INCOMPLETELY READ COINS 


9gl. San c a J , Date effaced, AV 13.5 m.m. 0.75 grs., ‘Abbasid (RIC, no. 265, 

P-76) 

ObV'. — U^a.; 

Annulets: .... 00 .... 


Rev. 


Ail 


iL* 


Mar. Koran, XXX: 4-5. 


Publisher's comments: This coin must have been issued late in the second 
or early in the third century. Epigraphically, it is related to the mid-second 
century; but Koran XXX: 4-5, was not introduced on the coinage till around 
the reign ol al-Ma'mun. 


282. 'Aththar, n.d., AV 2.32 grs., \Abbasid?, (BM, unpub.). 


Obv. ar. 

4)f Ji V 


4jui 


J J 

Mar. 


Rev. ar. 





r 1 - 


Mar. Quran, IX: 33, till !! jo* 
written tail 

The epigraphy and typography of this coin bears a very strong resemblance 
to the amlri coins. The marginal fillet of both sides, however, has four annulets, 

thus: 

-33. Ad an, date uncertain, AV 24 m.m. 2.34 grs., Sulayhid, al-Amir—al- 
Mukarram (Lowick, no. 31, p. 266) 

I . ^ 
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Obv. ar. 
Rev. ar. 
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influence of Ibn Mahdi, dropped out of his studies at the college of Zabid.) 3 -« 
About Ibn MahdFs doctrine, 'Umarah mentions that “he followed the rules 
of the Hanafite school in the interpretation of religious law. . . Further 
description, however, sheds a different light on him. 

. . . but he added to its [Hanafite school] fundamental articles of faith, 
the doctrine that regards sin as infidelity and punishable with death. 
He held in like manner that the penalty of death was to be inflicted upon 
all professing Muslims who opposed his teaching, that it was lawful to 
reduce their captured women to the condition of concubines, their children 
to slavery, and to treat their country as a land of infidels (Dar al-Harb). 327 

Moreover, Ibn Mahdi and his followers practiced the community of property. 
Everything belonged to Ibn Mahdi, including horses and weapons. He ration¬ 
ed provisions to his followers as the need arose. 328 Those principles and prac¬ 
tices contrast very markedly with the liberal teachings of the HanafI school, 
and bring Ibn Mahdi closer to Ibn Khaldun’s designation of him as a Kharijite. 

The latter tells us that Ibn Mahdi assumed in the Khutbah the titles “the 
Imam, the Mahdy, Prince of the Faithful, Subjugator of infidels and of the 
wicked”: 

“He followed the doctrines of the Kharijites, denying the authority both of 
c Aly and of c Othman and treated sin as infidelity”. 329 

Before long, Ibn Mahdi waxed in strength. In the year 536, he marched at 
the head of a rable of 40,000 to occupy the city of al-Kadra. 330 He was repelled 
by the Qa4d Ishaq b. Marzuq al-Sahratl and his people. 331 Ibn Mahdi then 
fled a fugitive to the highlands where he remained for some time. His influence 
with the Queen c Alam, however, had not waned. In 541, she gave him and 
his followers permission to return to “his country” and to live there under her 
protection. 332 She did all that in the face of the bitter opposition of the “offi¬ 
cials of her government and of the Jurists of her time/’ 333 and until her death 
in 545 “restrained state officials from molesting him.” 331 

The death of the Queen c Alam released all the pent-up energy of Ibn Mahdi. 
He immediately returned to the highlands where he organized his followers 
into ansar and muhajirun , 335 The an stir were new recruits from the Khawlanitt 
tribe of Banu Haywan. The muhajirun were his older followers who had lived 
with him in the plains of Tihamah. Over those followers, he appointed two 
deputies—one for the ansar and one for the muhajirun —each deputy receiving 
the title Sheikh al-Islam and acting as a liaison between Ibn Mahdi and his 
people. Ibn Mahdi himself began to show signs of advanced paranoia and 
would not let anyone approach him for fear of assassination. 335 At times, hr 
would not give audience even to his deputies. 335 Ibn MahdFs paranoia and 
his severe doctrine, lent an extra violence to his military activities. The parts 
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of Tihamah bordering on the highlands were turned into a scourged plain: 
“His orders to his people were, to drive away the cattle and slaves, and to kill 
the prisoners and animals incapable of marching. They obeyed his commands, 
which stimulated their own greed, struck terror into their enemies, and ac¬ 
complished the ruin of the country.'” 386 

The Najahids were unable to subdue Ibn Mahdl on account of the great 
strength of his fortress. 836 But Zabid continued to resist under the determined 
direction of Surur. In 549, Ibn Mahdl attempted to subdue the city by seeking 
the alliance of Muhammad b. Saba 3 the Zuray c id who had by then taken Dhu 
Jiblah as his capital. The Zuray c id, however, refused to help Ibn Mahdl, 
obviously recognizing him for the social revolutionary that he was. 

The death of Surur in 551, was followed by total collapse of government in 
Zabid: “. . . the closed gates of evil were thrown open against the Abyssinian 
dynasty, and the bonds of its stability were unloosed.” 337 Ibn Mahdl 
immediately left his stronghold of al-Sharf and went down to al-Dashir at half 
a day's journey from Zabld. 337 The citizens were struck with terror. They 
tried to conciliate the Kharijite by every possible means; but he refused to 
bend and presently the long siege of Zabld started. The city resisted bitterly 
at the cost of famine and other hardships. Its inhabitants invited the Rassid 
Imam Ahmad b. Sulayman to save them. But the latter succeded only in 
bringing about the death of Fatik. 337 The town finally capitulated to the 
Kharijite on Friday, 14 Rajab, 554. 337 

Ibn Mahdl died in Shawwal of that year. 337 He was succeded by his son 
Mahdl, 338 who continued his father's campaigns. In 556 and 557, he attacked 
Lahj, leaving a deep trace of blood behind. In 558, he repeated the same 
example in al-Janad, casting the bodies of the slain in the mosque's well. 339 He 
then returned to Zabid where he died of a strange disease on 18 Muharram 
559 34o 

His brother \Abd al-Nabl began his rule with the same acts of violence and 
bloodshed. However, he was distracted by the pretensions of his nephew 
Abdallah b. c Ali b. Mahdl. The sources do not give us the date of this crisis; 
but it must have occurred around 560, when c Umarah was writing his history. 
The pretender r Ahdallah was able for a while to overthrow his uncle and drive 
him forth from Zabid. 337 But the latter regained power shortly afterwards. 

Back in power, c Abd al-Nabl resumed his activities. “There were at that 
time twenty-five separate governments in the country,” says Ibn Khaldun, 
“all of which he conquered. Aden alone remained unconcjuered, and c Abd 
an-Naby subjected it solely to the payment of tribute.” 341 c Umarah says some¬ 
thing to the same effect: “.. . at the present day he is the ruler of the whole 

Yamaii, with the exception only of Aden, whose people have entered into 
u treaty with him, under the conditions of which they pay him an annual tri¬ 
bute.” 337 

All this mention of c Abd al-Nabl subjugating the whole of al-Yaman must 
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In the first half of the fifth century, the Najahid princes of Zabid still reigned 
and occasionally ruled over a government which was quickly falling under the 
control of their Abyssinian slaves. c Umarah gives the following description of 
the state of affairs which arose after Fatik b. JayyaslFs death: 375 

The descendants of Fatik son ofJayyash possessed none but the out¬ 
ward attributes of royalty. The Khutbah was recited in their names next 
after that of the Abbasid Khallfah, the coinage bore their titles, they rode 
forth under the royal umbrella on festival days, and they ratified the 
decisions of the Council. But all actual power, that of commanding and 
forbidding, the conduct of affairs, the defence of the frontiers and the 
accrediting of envoys, belonged to their slaves the wazlrs, the slaves of 
Fatik son of Jayyash and of Mansur his son. Although these wazlrs were 
Abyssinians, no Arab king surpassed them in personal merit or in aught 
but in nobility of lineage. They were noted for generosity, for their 
brilliant estate, and for combining renown in war with celebrated achieve¬ 
ments in times of peace. 303 

After the restoration of Mansur in 504, the Wazir Anls al-Fatik! (“stern 
and harsh, greatly feared, but brave") adopted the royal canopy, and placed his 
name on the coinage. 304 At length, he contemplated the usurpation of supreme 
position. But Mansur was warned of the plot through a leakage in the wazir 1 s 
own retenue. Thereupon the Najahid prince acted quickly and personally 
assassinated the wazir by cutting off his head. This took place in the year 
517. 305 Before the end of the year, Mansur himself was assassinated by his 
new wazir , Mann Allah al-Fatik!, who then raised Fatik b. Mansur, a minor, 
to the throne. 306 Mann Allah ruled over Zabid during a difficult period. He 
repulsed an attack by I bn Najib al-Dawlah in 518, and then another attack by 
the Sulayhid As c ad b. Abl al-Futuh. 307 Internally, he was harassed by his 
predecessor’s party in the army, 308 and tried to strengthen himself against them 
by playing up to the Hanafite and ShalFite jurists. 307 At length, he was able to 
drive the opposition leaders out of the city. 308 But just as his authority seemed 
to be consolidated, he fell victim (in 524) to the poison of a Najahid princess, 
the daughter of Mu arik b. Jayyash. 300 

Mann Allah was succeeded by another Abyssinian wazir , Ruzayq al-Fatikl.* 
A brave and generous man, he possessed little else to qualify him for the position 
which was loaded on his shoulders. 310 He soon made way for another man from 
the same party, Abu Mansur Muflih al-Fatik!. 311 

Muflih, though certainly more ol a die-hard, was hardly more competent. 
The major threat to his authority came from the effervescence of Najahid 

* The recurrence of the surname al-Fatiki must be due to the fact that those wazlrs were 
desccndents of Abyssinian slaves bought by al-Fatik b. Jayyash and others later bought by 
Fatik b. Mansur. 
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power. The Queen-Mother c Alam, supported by Abyssinian slaves among 
whom one Surur occupied a position of leadership, had for some time been 
working assiduously to lure the army to her side. 312 Hardly had Muflih taken 
office than he began to feel her hostility and to fear it. 313 

One day, while Muflih was leading an expedition to relieve al-Mahjain from 
the bedouin tribes of Za c il and Tmran, he suddenly found himself deserted by 
al) but his personal guard. 314 Perceiving that this was a plot to get rid of him, 
he took possession of the fortress of al-Mukarrish (or al-Karish?) and started 
harassing Tihamah by pin-prick raids. He allied himself with the bedouin 
tribes of al-Mahjam who gave him one of their strongholds to operate from. 314 
Later he also concluded a pact with the ruler of Bilad Ibn Tarf, the “vAmlr 
and Sharif Ghanim b. Yahya the Sulaymanite and Hasanite” who was bound 
by tribute relationship with Zabid. 315 According to the terms of the pact, 
Ghanim was to stop the tribute and help Muflih regain his position in Zabid, 
in return for which Muflih would cede to Ghanim the district of Wadiyan. 313 
Surur, however, defeated the allies at al-Mahjam and put an end to their hopes. 
Muflih then returned to al-Karish where he died in 529. 316 He was succeeded 
by his son Mansur who carried on the guerrilla activities. But before long, 
Mansur had to retire because his followers saw that he was leading them 
nowhere and consequently began to desert him. 31,1 In time, lie surrendered 
himself to Surur who, after his victory over 'Muflih, had received a deed of 
investiture over the front-line districts of Tihamah. 317 Surur passed Mansur 
over to the capital. The Amir batik would have forgiven the repentant rebel; 
but the Wazlr Iqbal defied his master^ wishes and assassinated Mansur. 
Phis act poisoned the relations between amir and wazir , and each started 
contemplating the assassination of the other. The wazir ’s timing was more 
accurate: Fatik b. Mansur died of poison in 531. 318 

The Amir Fatik was succeeded by his cousin and name-sake Fatik 
h. Muhammad b. Fatik b. Jayyash. Real power remained in the hands of 
Surur and Queen c Alam. The former served the Najahids faithfully until his 
assassination in 551 at the hands of a follower of Ibn al-Mahdl. 319 Queen 
Alam had died a few years earlier; and the Amir Fatik was slain in 552. With 
that, the Najahid dynasty came to an end. 

The last years of Najahid rule saw the appearance in Tihamah of one Abu 
al-Hasan C A1I b. Mahdl, a man of modest origin who descended from the tribe 
of Himyar and the sub-tribe of Ru c ayn. 321 Ibn Khaldun tells us that this man 
had been given a religious upbringing, and had received further indoctrination 
at the hands of some Iraqi pilgrims. 322 In 531, he commenced a public life of 
preaching and exhortation in his native coastal city of c Anbarah near Zabid. 323 
A testimony to his success as a preacher is the fact that the Queen c Alam, 
bother of the Najahid al-Fatik, became one of his converts 324 In the year 536, 
s he used her influence to exempt him and his followers from all taxes. 325 (One 
lightly less distinguished disciple was our historian c Umarah, who, under the 
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office on Muhammad and gave him the titles which arose thereof: "The Most 
great, the Crowned, the Mighty”: 872 

It was Muhammad b. Saba 5 who brought the Sulayhid state to an end by 
buying what was left of it from Mansur b, al-Mufaddal. The transaction took 
place in the year 545. Twenty-eight fortresses and towns changed hands at the 
cost of 100,000 dinars. 373 

Muhammad b. Saba 5 died in 548 and was succeeded in his possessions as 
well as in the office of ddH by his son Tmran, (See coin no. 276, p. 182). The 
latter continued to rule until his death in the year 560. 374 

277. Zabid, 534, AV 1.76 grs., Dynasty?, (BM, unpub.). 

Obv. ar. within 2 circles VI V 

aX l 

Mar. ^ j -ujj jojJI ... 

Rev. ar. within 2 circles ^ jA 

I 

1» 

jb ^ 

Mar. illegible. 

278. San c a 5 ?, AV 21 m.m. 2.021 grs., Dynasty? (ANS, unpub.). 

Obv. as no. 277: but, mar. extremely difficult to decipher. It may be 
read as: ole jbx'l 

or as: -ub jLjji)! ... 

But I am not sure of either reading, not even in the case of the mint 
name 

Rev. ar. within two circles JJUJ! <u jA 

Jl XUII 
£*U! 

ILJ 

lT 

Star over * 

Mar., traces of Koran, XVII: 83-84. 

279. San c a J ?, AV, Dynasty? (Lane-Poole, III, no. 25). 

Obv. ar. as no. 277: but, 

Mar. ... V V Uiuu I a* ^\ ^ 

Rev, ar. ^J\ ^ 

Mar. illegible. 
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280. SanbY, AV 1.95 grs., Dynasty?, Yahya h. Abl Hashid (Casanova, pp, 
218-19). 

Obv. ar. as no. 277: but, 

Mar. illegible. 

Rev, ar. within two circles ^ 

^ - 


A star beneath the first line. 

A crescent beneath each of the second and third lines. 

Mar. illegible. 

A perfect reading of those coins is rendered impossible by the extremely 
degenerate quality of the inscriptions, specially that of the rev. side. Casanova, 
as we see from coin no. 280, attributes them to Yahya b. Abl Hashid who was 
one of the strongmen vying for control of SaiYa 3 c. 422 ff., and who was slain 
in battle while trying to suppress c Ali b. Muhammad the Sulayhid in 440. 
Casanova was unable to read the fourth line of the rev. ar., but he assumes 
that it was the name of the c Abbasic! caliph, and conjectures—on the basis of 
the size of the inscription of the fourth line— that it is the name of al-Qadir 
(d. 422) and not al-Qafim (422-460). On the basis of this and the fact that 
Il)ii Abl Hashid is not mentioned in c Umarah prior to the year 422, Casanova 
concludes that this coin was struck in the year 422. 

I doubt very much Casanovabs reading of this dinar It seems to me that he 
was able to read the name of I bn Abl Hashid only after he ruled out every 
contradictory sign as being either a star or a crescent. My first hand knowledge 
of this dinar is through a photograph kindly supplied by Mr. Lowick of a 
specimen in the BM collection (no. 277) as well as through a specimen which 
1 examined at the ANS (no. 278). In the case of the BM specimen, I am 
reasonably certain of my reading of the obv. mar., although the coarseness of the 
inscription rules out the possibility of certitude. In the case of the ANS speci¬ 
men, I am less certain of my reading, and the two alternatives which I offer 
may be completely incorrect. 

There is one thing I am absolutely sure of. In the case of both coins, the 
symbols in the rev. ar. which Casanova rules out as extraneous decorative 
figures, are actually part of the inscription and any reading of the name should 
account for them. This also seems to be the opinion of Lane-Poole, as we can 
tell from no. 279. Tn other words, Casanova^s reading of the rev. ar. must be 
incorrect. 

If my reading of no. 277 is correct, then those dinars would have the particular 
value of being the only extant Najahid coins However, I must add here that 
l have been unable to uncover any Najahid prince or zvazir whose name 
appears to be even remotely connected with the inscription on the rev. ar. 
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Date as previous. 

Obv. mar. till 

Rev. mar. till U* 

274. c Adan, 550?, AV 24 m.m. 2.36 grs., Zuraycid, al-Amir—Muhammad 
fb. Saba 3 ] (Lowick, no. 46, p. 269). 

Obv. mar. till 

Rev. mar. till cs\jL> 

275. c Adan, 550, AV 24 m.m. 2.32 grs., Zuray c id, al-Amir—Muhammad 
[b. Saba 3 ] (Lowick, no. 47, p. 269). 

jui- 

Obv. mar. till 

Rev. mar. till *~U 

276. c Adan, 556, AV 23 m.m. 2.33 grs., Zuray c id, Tmran b. Muhammad 
(Lowick, no. 48, pp. 269-60). 

Obv. ar. -Gil V 

Sj y 

Mar. <3 1 <ol•—... 

Rev. ar. -Ujl 

Ji 1 

Mar., Koran, LXV: 3, till j£J <11 

This coin was published by Lane-Poole, no. 20, p. 136, and also in BMC, 
V, no, 358, p. 121; in both cases with defective reading. It was republished b\ 
Casanova, p. 216, with some corrections. 

When the Sulayhids occupied c Adan around the mid-fifth century, the city 
and the adjoining area were ruled by the Banu Ma c n. 292 C A1I b. Muhammad 
constituted c Adan and its dependencies into a tribute-paying province and 
appointed the Ma c nls as its rulers on his behalf. Upon al-MukarranTs mar¬ 
riage to Arwa, c Ali ceded the province to his daughtcr-in-law as a dowry. 
Thereafter, the Banu Ma c n paid the tribute to Arwa. 

When C A1I b. Muhammad died in 459, the Banu Ma c n stopped the tribute; 
whereupon, al-Mukarram occupied the province and replaced the Banu Ma c n 
by two of his followers, al- c Abbas and Mas c ud the sons of al-Karam of the 
Hamdanite tribe of Yam. 293 This must have taken place after 461, for we learn 
from Ibn Abl Makhramah that the two governors had already distinguished 
themselves by helping al-Mukarram in re-conquering Zabid. 294 Mas c ud (and 
after 480, his son Zuray c ) was charged with the duty of supervising c Adards 
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trade with the hinterland, while his brother was to have the responsibility of 
supervising the maritime trade. This was the beginning of the Zuray c id dynasty 
at c Adan. 

Al- c Abbas and his nephew Zuray c b. Mas c ud continued to fulfill their tribute 
obligations towards Arwa. But in the days of Abu al-Su c ud b. Zuray c and 
Abu al-Gharat b. Mas c ud the payment of tribute was stopped (c. 484). 295 
Thereupon Arwa’s general al-Mufaddal marched against c Adan and extracted 
from the two governors a tribute equivalent to one-half the revenue of the 
province. 295 

After the death of al-Mufaddal in 504, the payments were stopped once more. 
This time c Adan was attacked by As c ad b. Abl al-Futuh, a nephew of al- 
Mufaddal, who imposed on the Zuray c ids a treaty stipulating for the payment 
of one-fourth the revenues as an annual tribute. 295 Shortly afterwards, the 
Zuray c ids stopped the tribute once more, and the queen was unable to do 
anything about it. 

The Zuray c ids continued to rule c Adan and its dependencies on a joint basis 
until disagreement broke out between C A1I b. Abl al-Gharat and the Da c I 
Saba" b. Abl al-Su c ud b. Zuray c ; (the latter had succeeded his father in 525, 
and had obtained the office of daH in the same year). 296 In due course, civil 
war erupted between the two cousins (c. 5 30). 297 Hostilities continued inter¬ 
mittently for a period of two years in the course of which the da c i was obliged 
to borrow heavily from local merchants. Finally, victory rested with the Da c i 
Saba 3 who thus established a unified government in c Adan. He died six months 
after winning the war —in 533. 298 

DaT Saba was succeeded by his son al-Amir al-Aazz al-Mnrtada c All b. 
Saba'. He resided in Dhumluwah, a fortress of formidable strength and 
defenses. He chose this stronghold because he had dangerous enemies in 
Adan among whom was counted the Wazlr Bilal b. Jarir. The latter was a 
partisan of c AlFs brother, Muhammad, and was suspected of secret designs to 
overthrow c Ali. Muhammad, however, was not a sturdy pretender. He 
escaped in panic to Dhu Jiblah where he sought refuge with Mansur b. al- 
Mufaddal, the successor of Queen Arwa. 299 c Alf, on his part, tried to liquidate 
Bilal, but himself died of consumption before the plot went into effect. 300 His 
successors were his four infant sons: Hatim, c Abbas, Mansur, and Mufaddai. 
file regency went to Yahya b. c Ali, his wazlr , and Anis al-A c azzi, one of his 
functionaries. 301 At this point Bilal decided to precipitate matters. He brought 
Muhammad b. Saba" back from Dhu Jiblah and married him off to his daugh¬ 
ter. Then, in the same year (534), he marched against Dhumluwah which 
surrendered without a fight. 302 

In the meantime, the caliph had sent out the Qadi al-Rashld Ahmad b. 
al-Zubayr with a charter investing C A1I b. Saba D with the office of da'L By the 
fime the qddi had arrived in c Adan, C A1I was already dead, and Muhammad 
w as secure in his possession of the province. The qddi thereupon bestowed the 
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Obv. ar. as no. 227, p. 144: but, 


ju* 

Mar. ^6-b JjiJlli ^AiauLl UU «C^ j«Uj u--> jJ> ... 

j’vd ^b 

Rev. ar. as no. 227, p. 144: but, ——-— 

j&l' 

Mar. ^lSb»U ^t»V^ 

In 498, c Adan was ruled by two Zuray c id vassals of the Sulayhids whom 
we know under the kunyahs of Abu al-Gharat b. Mas c ud and Abu al-Su c ud 
b. Zuray c . The sources do not reveal the forenames of those two governors. 

Zambaur, the publisher of this coin, was unable to read the inscription 
beneath the obverse area with certainty. He suggests four possibilities: al- 
Mobarrih, al-Mufarrih, al-Mufarrij, al-Menouh. He then conjectures f< avcc 
beaucoup d^hdsitations^ that the inscriptions above and beneath the area stand 
for the forenames of Abu al-Gharat and Abu al-Su c ud. 

It is now possible to correct Zambaur’s reading of this coin by reference to 
coin no. 262 below (published by Mr. Lowick). The name above the area is 
that of Muhammad b. Saba 3 who succeeded his brother as ruler of c Adan in 
534. The inscription beneath the area should be read which was one 

of the titles granted by the caliph when he invested Muhammad with the 
office of da c i . 

262. c Adan, 541, AV 23 m.m. 2.34 grs., Zurayhd, al-Amir—Muhammad [b. 
Saba 3 ] (Lowick, no. 34, p. 268). 

As no. 261: but, the publisher offers a dilferent reading for the follow¬ 
ing: 

Obv. ar.-- 

Mar. ( jv»l ^pb jI j u-Uj ... 

263. c Adan, [5]41, AV 23 m.m. 2.35 grs., Zurayhd, al-Amir —Muhammad [b. 
Saba 3 ] (Lowick, no. 35, p. 268). 

Obv. mar. till ^ 

Rev. mar. till 

264. c Adan, [5]42, AV 24 m.m. 2.33 grs., Zuray'id, al-Amir--Muhammad [b. 
Saba 3 ] (Lowick, no. 36, p. 268). 

i -**i 

Obv. mar. till ^b 

Rev. mar. till 4Jdi 

265. c Adan, [5]42, AV 24 m.m. 2.37 grs., Zuray c id, al-Amir— Muhammad 
[b. Saba D ] (Lowick, no. 37, p. 268). 

Date as no. 264. 
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Obv. mar. till ^ 

Rev. mar. till 

266. c Adan, [5]43, AV 24 m.m. 2.37 grs., Zuray c id, al-Amir—Muhammad 
fb. Saba 3 ] (Lowick, no. 38, p. 268). 

Obv. mar. till j**l 

Rev. mar. till jL* 

267. c Adan, [5]46, AV 24 m.m. 2.32 grs., Zuray c id, al-Amir—Muhammad 
fb. Saba 3 ] (Lowick, no. 39, p. 268). 

Obv. mar. till jil 

Rev. mar. till 

268. c Adan, [5]47, AV 24 m.m. 2.32 grs., Zuray c id, al-Amir—Muhammad 
fb. Saba 3 ] (Lowick, no. 40, p. 268). 

jL> 

Obv. mar. till 
Rev. mar. till ^ 

269. c Adan, [5]47, AV 24 m.m. 2.34 grs., Zuray c id, al-Amir—Muhammad 
[b. Saba 5 ] (Lowick, no. 41, p. 268). 

Date as no. 268. 

Obv. mar. till 

Rev. mar. till 4 J* 

270. c Adan, f5J48, AV 24 m.m. 2.31 grs., Zuray c id, al-Amir—Muhammad 
[b. Saba 3 ] (Lowick, no. 42, p. 268). 

j 

Obv. mar. till 11 1 

Rev. mar. till 

271. c Adan, [5]49, AV 23 m.m. 2.31 grs., Zuray c id, al-Amir—Muhammad 
fb. Saba 3 ] (Lowick, no. 43, p. 268). 

Obv. mar. till il 

Rev. mar. till 11 

272. c Adan, [5]49, AV 24 m.m. 2.34 grs., Zuray c id, al-Amir—Muhammad 

[b. Saba 3 ] (Lowick, no. 44, p. 268). 

Date as no. 271. 

Obv. mar. till •! 

Rev. mar. till 

273. c Adan, [5]49, AV 24 m.m. 2.33 grs., Zuray c id, al-Amir—Muhammad 
fb. Saba 3 ] (Lowick, no. 44, p. 269). 
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255. c Adan, 523, AV 21 m.m. 2.22 grs., Sulayhid, al-Amir—al-Mukarram 
(Lowick, no. 27, p. 266). 

As no. 253, p, 172: but, Ot ^ 

256. c Adan, [5]23, AV 2.3 grs., Sulayhid, al-Amir—al-Mukarram (BM, 
unpub.). 

As no. 253, p. 172: but, — ... ^ 

257. c Adan, [5]25, AV 22 m.m. 2.33 grs., Sulayhid, al-Amir—al-Mukarram 
(Lowick, no. 28, p. 266). 

As no. 253, p. 172: but, j ^ 

258. c Adan, [5]25, AV 22 m.m. 2.38 grs., Sulayhid, al-Amir—al-Mukarram 
(Lowick, no. 29, p. 266). 

Same dies as no. 257. 

259. r Adan, 526, AV 22 m.m. 2.39 grs., Sulayhid, al-Amir—al-Mukarram 
(Lowick, no. 30, p. 266). 

Same as no. 253, p. 172: but, 

4j iji CL*** 

Obv. ar. 

This dinar was struck one year after the death of al-Amir whose name it 
carries. 

Coin no. 259, as the rest of the c Adan coins described above, is of the regular 
maliki type which are attributed to the Sulayhids. It was struck one year after 
the office of da c I had finally passed to the Zuray c id dynasty of c Adan. This 
goes to show that even at this late date, Arwa was still recognized as the chief 
Fatimid representative in al-Yaman. 

260. Dhu Jiblah, 530, AV 18 m.m. 1.2 grs., Sulayhid, al-Mukarram (Lowick, 
no. 1, pp. 263-64). 

Obv. ar. fhVI 

411 VI 4JI V 

Mar. Koran, IX: 33, till y 
Rev. ar. jlJI dill! 

J* 

jlLiL 

Mar. <U->- ... 

This is the only extant maliki dinar from Dhu Jiblah. The publisher remarks 
that it is linked to the c Adan series by its weight as well as by the degree of 
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fineness. The texts give us no idea when the mint of Dhu Jiblah began to 
operate. It seems likely, though, that the c Adan mint began to issue Zuray c id 
coins sometime between 526 and 530, thus forcing the Queen Arwa to establish 
a mint at Dhu Jiblah. I must add, however, that the numismatic evidence 
neither substantiates this assumption nor contradicts it, for we have no extant 
coins from c Adan between 526 and 540. 

When the Sulayhids moved their court to Dhu Jiblah in 472, al-Mukarram 
appointed as governor over San c a'a prominent qadi from the Yamanite tribe of 
Hamdan named c Imran b. al-Fadl. 287 This man did not remain long in office. 
Around the year 476, he fell out with al-Mukarram and also lost his position. 288 

We next hear that upon the death of Saba' b. Ahmad in 492, San c a' ; and its 
dependencies became an “independent principality” under the Sultan Hatim 
b. al-Ghashlm, also from the tribe of Hamdan. This sultan died in 502, and 
was succeeded by his two sons, c Abdallah (502-504) and Ma c n (504-510). 
Jn 510, Ma c n was deposed, and the city fell under the control of yet another 
Hamdanite family. Those remained in power till 533, when the tribe invited 
the scion of another family to rule the city. The new sultan was Hamid al- 
Dawlah Hatim b. Ahmad b. Tmran b. al-Fadl, grandson of the same Tmran 
b. al-Fadl who had been governor of the city under al-Mukarram. 289 

The accession of Hamid al-Dawlah in San c a' coincided with the revival of 
Rassid power in Sa c dah. In 532, Ahmad al-Mutawakkil c al& Allah asserted his 
claims to the imamate, and was recognized in both Najran and Sa c dah. In the 
year 545, he attacked San c a' with the aid of tribal levies from the area of his 
capital. He won a battle against Hamid al-Dawlah; but the latter eventually 
drove him back. After that, the imam was temporarily distracted by the 
Qarmatians. Al-Yaman was spared the onslaught of his wars until he effect¬ 
ively routed the Qarmatian tribe of Yam in 549. Those Qarmatians who 
escaped the slaughter took refuge, according to an illogical tradition main¬ 
tained by the Zaydite historians, in the city of Najran. 290 The Imam Ahmad 
next decided to attack Zabld where the Najahids were in a sad situation as a 
result of internecine strife. In 552, he occupied the city which was at that 
moment ruled by the Najahid Fatik b. Muhammad, a man of unparallelled 
wickedness, if we are to believe the Zaydite sources. 290 Fatik fell prisoner and 
Tiered to buy his freedom with an enormous ransom. But the Imam rejected 
the bribe and put the captive to death. 200 He then appointed a governor over 
^abld and departed on his victorious way to achieve other feats of heroism. 
How much he was able to conquer, and how much of what he conquered was 
retained, are a matter of conjecture. We are told that the khutbah was recited 
111 his name in Khaybar and Yanbu c . 290 He continued to be the terror of the 
faithful until his death in 566. 291 

^1. c Adan, date uncertain, AV 24 m.m. 2.33 grs., Zuray c id, al-Amir— 
Muhammad [b. SabaJ (Zambaur, NC, no. 506, p. 171). 
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245. c Adan, 510, AV 23 m.m. 2.36 grs., Sulayhid, al-Amir—al-Mukarram 
(Lowick, no. 18, p. 265). 

As no. 236: but, LL-J-j ijju 

246. c Adan, 513, AV 2.32 grs., Sulayhid, al-Amir—al-Mukarram (Casanova, 
p. 214). 

As no. 227, p. 144: but 
Obv. ar. 

Mar. aw I ^ j j^ec .il 

Rev. ar. olkL- ^ jUI instead of oU«L 

247. c Adan, [5] 14, AV 23 m.m. 2.4 grs., Sulayhid, al-Amir—al-Mukarram 
(Lowick, no. 19, p. 265). 

j 

248. c Adan, [5] 15, AV 22 m.m. 2.37 grs., Sulayhid, al-Amir —al-Mukarram 
(Lowick, no. 20, p. 266). 

Obv. ar. —-— 

Above rev. ar., pellet. 

249. c Adan, [5] 16, AV 22 m.m. 2.41 grs., Sulayhid, al-Amir —al-Mukarram 
(Lowick, no. 21, p. 266). 

As no. 248: but, j ^ ^ 

250. c Adan, [5] 16, AV 22 m.m. 2.4 grs., Sulayhid, al-Amir —al-Mukarram 
(Lowick, no. 22, p. 266). 

As no. 236: but, ^ 

251. c Adan, [5]22, AV 22 m.m. 2.36 grs., Sulayhid, al-Amir—al-Mukarram 
(Lowick, no. 23, p. 266). 

Obv. ar. —C— 

252 c Adan, [5]22, AV 23 m.m. 2.38 grs., Sulayhid, al-Amir—al-Mukarram 
(Lowick, no. 24, p. 266). 

As no. 251. 

253. c Adan, 522, AV 22 m.m. 2.92 grs., Sulayhid, al-Amir —al-Mukarrarn 
(Lowik, no. 25, p. 266). 

As no. 251: but, j£\ 

Rev. ar. —— 

The letters above and beneath the areas of those dinars are probably the 

initials of moneyers. They do not correspond to the names of the governors 

of c Adan. 
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The death of C A1I b. Ahmad without an issue brought the line of C A1I b. 
Muhammad to an end. The office of dd c i then passed successively into the 
hands of a number of sultans most of whom were of no great consequence. At 
the same time, the Fatimid government continued to look upon Arwa as its 
primary representative in al-Yaman and the unity of the province was main¬ 
tained in official fiction though not in reality. The sultans of al-Yaman—of 
whom the Zuray c ids are but one example—remained in most cases loyal to 
the Fatimids. They were thus forced to accept Arwa as a primus inter pares even 
when they attempted to stop the payment of tribute. Indeed, in view of the 
official fiction of unity, Arwa's theoretical supremacy was the least of all evils. 
For the relaxing power of the Sulayhids was certainly to be preferred to the 
vigorous pretensions of a successor dynasty. 

This explains why the rnaliki dinar remained in circulation for such a long 
period of time. In fact, it could not have been replaced by any other dinar . To 
do that would have simply revived the question of sovereignty which, from 
the point of view of the sultans, had been satisfactorily settled by the decline 
of Sulayhid power. 

Between 513 and 519, the fatimid government made an attempt to shore 
up the failing strength of Queen Arwa. In the year 513, C A1I b. Ibrahim 
b. Najib al-Dawlah arrived from Cairo carrying the title of dd c u His exact 
position vis a vis Arwa is not very clear, though it might be assumed on tht 
strength of the numismatic evidence that he was not meant to supercede her. 

Once in al-Yaman, I bn Najib al-Dawlah managed to restrain the excesses 
of the Khawlanite tribes of al-Ta c kur. 283 But aside from that, and in spite of 
what TJmarah tells us, 284 his record was not heavily weighted with glory. He 
took up residence at al-Janad and from there conducted raids in all directions, 
but never managed to make any permanent acquisition beyond what Arwa 
already held. At one point, he tried to get rid of the queen herself by charging 
her with senility. The old lady promptly engineered a military pact which 
almost brought his adventures to an end. The repenting da c i then came up to 
Bhu Jiblah and humbly offered his loyalty to Arwa. 285 Nevertheless, this 
incident proved to have along term crippling effect on Dhu Jiblah. Henceforth, 
Arwa had to rely on the good will of the sultans whom, until recently, she had 
hoped to subdue. In the last two decades of her life, the queen was reconciled 
U) the loss of her husbands kingdom nd satisfied herself with the few strongholds 
which she still owned. As for I bn Najib al-Dawlah, he fell victim, in 519, 
to the purge which took place after the ousting of the Fatimid Wazlr 
al-Aiahnun. 206 

AH. c Adan, 523, AV 22 m.m. 2.32 grs., Sulayhid, al-Amir—al-Mukarram 
(Lowick, no. 26, p. 266). 

As no. 253, p. 172: but, 
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228. c Adan, 492, AV 23 m.m. 2.37 grs., Sulayhid, al-Mustansir—al-Mukarram 
(Lowick, no. 3, p. 265). 

As no. 227, p. 144: but, Ai\j jw-J J 

Coins no. 228-243 are all struck in the name of the Caliph al-Mustansir 

(d. 487); thus completely omitting the Caliph al-Musta c li (d. 495). The 

coins were not brought up to date till the year 508, during the reign of the 

Caliph al-Amir. 

229. c Adan, 492, AV 22 m.m. 2.4 grs., Sulayhid, al-Mustansir—al-Mukarram 
(Lowick, no. 4, p. 265). 

Same obv. die as no. 228. 

230. 'Adan, [4J94, AV 22 m.m. 2.5 grs., Sulayhid, al-Mustansir—al-Mu¬ 
karram (Lowick, no. 5, p. 265). 

*~$j £ j ' 

231. c Adan, 494, AV 23 m.m. 2.33 grs., Sulayhid, al-Mustansir—al-Mukarram 
(Lowick, no. 6, p. 265) 

Obv. ar. ±L 

A 

232. c Adan, [4]95, AV 23 m.m. 2.42 grs., Sulayhid, al-Mustansir 
al-Mukarram (Lowick, no. 7, p. 265). 

j iff —>j 

233. c Adan, 497 or 499, AV 22 m.m. 2.42 grs., Sulayhid, al-Mustansir— 
al-Mukarram (Lowick, no. 8, p. 265). 

Obv. ar 

Rev. ar. - 

234. c Adan, 497 or 499, AV 22 m.m. 2.38 grs., Sulayhid, al-Mustansir- 
al-Mukarram (Lowick, no. 9, p. 265). 

As no. 233: but, 

Obv. ar. 

Rev. ar. 

235. c Adan, 497 or 499, AV 22 m.m. 2.33 grs., Sulayhid, al-Mustansir— 
al-Mukarram (Lowick, no. 10, p. 265). 

Same obv. die as 234. 

Rev. ar. -~£- 
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236. Adan, 504, AV 22 m.m. 2.35 grs., Sulayhid, al-Mustan§ir—al-Mukarram 
(Lowick, no. 11, p. 265). 

As no. 235. 

237 . c Adan, 504, AV 22 m.m. 2.35 grs., Sulayhid, al-Mustansir—al-Mukarram 
(Lowick, no. 12, p. 265). 

Same dies as no. 236. 

238 . "Adan, 504, AV 22 m.m. 2.39 grs., Sulayhid, al-Mustansir—al-Mukarram 
(Lowick, no. 13, p. 265). 

Same dies as no. 236. 

239 . Adan, 504, AV, Sulayhid, al-Mustansir—al-Mukarram (Ashmolean, 
unpub., ANS, cast). 

As no. 227, p. 144: but, 

Obv. ar. 

Afar. ijl* ^.4 ... 

jjj 

Rev. ar._ 

240 . "Adan, 507, AV 22 m.m. 3.413 grs., Sulayhid, al-Mukarram (ANS, 
unpub.). 

As no. 227, p. 144: but, 

Obv. ar. 

Alar. 4 j^ ... 

Rev. ar. -JfL 

Mar. illegible. 

241 . Adan, 507, 23 m.m. 2.42 grs., Sulayhid, al-Mustansir—al-Mukarram 
(Lowick, no. 14, p.265). 

As no. 236: but, ^ 

242 . £ Adan, 508, AV 23 m.m. 2.43 grs., Sulayhid, al-Mustansir—al-Mu¬ 
karram (Lowick, no. 15, p. 265). 

As no. 236: but Otx 

243 . c Adan, 509, AV 22 m.m. 2.4 grs., Sulayhid, al-Amir—al-Mukarram 
(Lowick no. 16, p. 265). 

As no. 236: but, ajU-jO ^3 

Rev. mar. ^^ auI ^ j 

^4. Adan, 509, AV 23 m.m. 2.41 grs., Sulayhid, al-Amir—al-Mukarram 
(Lowick, no. 17, p. 265). 

As no. 243: but, 

Rev. ar. —p 
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power remained in the hands of Arwa. In effect, the supreme office lost all 
its moral content. The situation became still more anomalous after the death 
of C A1I (at some unspecified date). The office now passed to Saba 3 b. Ahmad 
al-SulayhT (whom we have already met in context of the struggle for succession 
in 476) but executive power remained in the hands of Arwa. The division of 
powers was thus complete, and the moral authority of the Sulayhids impaired 
accordingly. The results, however, were not immediately obvious. Arwa 
continued to enjoy the backing of Cairo, and therefore her overlordship had 
to be recognized by any sultan who wished to continue his loyalty to the 
Fatimids. Moreover, the queen was able to count on the loyal services of a 
number of generals who managed to extract the tribute from many reluctant 
sultans. 

One such general was Saba 3 b. Ahmad. The real worth of this man is difficult 
to estimate for his character has been slightly misrepresented by c Umarah. 
As lord of Ashyah, he was on the front line with Tihamah. This was, in one 
way,unfortunate because it cast Saba 3 , at least in the eyes of the local historians, 
as bearer of the cudgels against the Najahids. Saba 3 \s real worth as preserver 
of the Sulayhid state, was thus underplayed But a critical reading of f Umarah 
would show that Saba 3 never really displayed a great desire to reconquer 
Tihamah. His excursions into the coastal plain were actually occasioned by 
the restlessness of his bedouin followers whom he could not always restrain. 
An unusual situation thus developed. 

As his territories adjoined Tihamah, Saba J used to make Jayyash taste 
the vicissitudes of war. TIis Arabs, on perceiving the approach of winter, 
were in the habit of descending into the low country. Jayyash would 
thereupon retire, but to no great distance, and Saba 3 would collect the 
revenues. He was careful, nevertheless, not to act oppressively towards 
the inhabitants, and on the contrary, in reckoning with the collectors, he 
made allowance for the sums raised by Jayyash during the summer and 
autumn months. When Winter and Spring passed away, the Arabs with¬ 
drew from Tihamah to the mountains, and Jayyash re-entered into 
possession. The withdrawal of the Arabs was sometimes attended with 
fighting, and sometimes it was peaceful. 

On the return of Jayyash to Zabld, the Kur 'ans were spread open, his 
subjects joined in supplications for his prosperity, the Jurists came forth, 
and the c Ulama. . .offered up prayers for the prolongation of his reign. 
In reckoning with the governors and collectors, Jayyash likewise allowed 
for the sums levied by Saba 3 , during the months of Winter and Spring. 274 

There was, of course, no question of the “vicissitudes of war 33 , as c Umarah 
puts it. What happened was that some of Saba 33 s bedouin supporters were in 
the habit of moving with the seasons between the plains and the mountains. 
The uriruliness of the bedouins brought about an explosive situation which was 
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not always easy to control. Their importance as irregular fighting units quite 
often compelled their patron to acquiesce in their activities. Jayyash, who had 
no desire to evoke further trouble with the Sulayhids, avoided embarrassment 
by evacuating Zabld during the winter months. Saba" was of course willing to 
take advantage of that situation in order to levy what must have amounted 
to half the revenues of Tihamah. But he always took care to avoid trouble by 
pulling out of Zabid when the bedouins were ready to go up to the highlands 
to enjoy the cool breeze of the Summer. 

The seasonal partnership between Jayyash and Saba" continued to operate 
smoothly till the end of the century. Only at one point did it threaten to break 
down: that was when the disgruntled Wazlr Khalf 275 carried out an abortive 
coup and was compelled to seek assylum at Saba"'s court. Umarah tells us Khalf 
then “ceased not to urge upon Saba" the invasion of Tihamah, and indicate 
to him means and artifices whereby he could reduce Jayyash to utter ruin/" 276 
jayyash, however, tried to avoid further complications by offering to pay Saba" 
a fixed sum of money if the latter would banish the W azir. How far the negotia¬ 
tions went is impossible to determine, for this part of c Umar aids manuscript 
contains many lacunae. But apparently, the chances of a peaceful settlement 
was foiled by the arrival of the fall. The bedouins were ready to go down to 
the plains as usual, and the prospects of war increased their greed for plunder 
and booty. 276 Before long, Saba" found himself near the walls of Zabid at the 
head of a disorderly bedouin army. In this situation, there was no question of 
evacuation for Jayyash, for the city had to be defended. He thus ordered one 
of his generals to make a surprise sortie at night. The bedouins, meeting with 
this unexpected resistance, took to flight, and Saba" returned to Ashyah in full 
disgrace. 276 

Following this discordent interlude, amicable relations were restored between 
Ashyah and Zabld. 

More glorious was Saba""s efforts to preserve the Sulayhid state from disin¬ 
tegration. Unfortunately, our sources are not all that detailed about the rela¬ 
tions between Arwa’s government and the various sultans. But it seems fairly 
certain that no major secession took place during Saba As lifetime, and the 
tribute—perhaps at a reduced rate—continued to flow into Arwa's coffers 
at al-Ta c kur. 

This happy situation came to an end with the death of Saba" in 492. 277 
Arwa"s next general, al-Mufaddal b. Abl al-Barakat, was a curious person. 
He was, perhaps, the most loyal of Arwa's generals. But his military ability 
was impaired by mental imbalance, 278 and his merciless persecution of Sunnis 
(explained in the sources by the circumstances of his brother's death 279 ) alie¬ 
ned that section of the population. His success in occupying Zabld in 504, 208 
was more than offset by the loss of San c a" and Ashyah and the relaxation of ties 
with c Adan. At his death, in 504, 281 Zabld was lost again, and the area of 
*l-Ta f kur and Dhu Jiblah was given to widespread insubordination. 282 
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Jayyash, who were born and raised in al-Yaman, no longer thought of them¬ 
selves as full Abyssinians: “ . . . inform me who of our people remained with the 
Abyssinians”. According to Jayyash, “our people” was a synonym with “our 
friends, our kinsmen, and our servants”. In other words, the Yamani-born 
Abyssinians envisaged themselves as just another indigenous tribe or clan. 

But the Najahids certainly showed a tendency to import mercenaries from 
Abyssinia. This, however, should not be construed as being very significant. 
Other dynasts in al-Yaman did the same, as indeed we have seen C AH b. 
Muhammad himself do until his death. The Najahids were under greater 
compulsion to rely on Abyssinian imports than other dynasts were; for they 
did not enjoy the long-standing tribal alignments which are usually the out¬ 
come of generations of common history. Therefore, their habit of importing 
Abyssinian mercenaries should not be taken as an indication of ethnic bias on 
their part. 

To sum up: The account given by Jayyash makes some references to the 
kinship which bound the Najahids with the Abyssinians. This shows that a 
measure of ethnic conciousness did exist in al-Yaman. But other references 
made by Jayyash as well as the development of events, shows that the ethnic 
consciousness was not yet an issue in the struggle between the Najahids and 
the Sulayhids. It was merely lurking in the background waiting for someone to 
involve it in the political struggle and make an issue out of it. The inscription 
ccc azim al- c arab y3 shows that the Sulayhids were trying to make political capital 
out of the latent ethnic bias. But their failure to establish their rule in Tihamah 
is prool that ethnic considerations were still not all that important in al-Yaman. 

In the light of the above discussion, can we take the inscription cec a^im 
al-^arab” as evidence that the maliki dinars were first struck during the life-time 
of al-Mukarram Ahmad? There is no doubt that Sulayho-Najahid relations 
were at their worst during the reign of Ahmad. Aside from the bitter conflict 
over Tihamah and the humiliation of Asma’s imprisonment, Jayyash contrib¬ 
uted to the tension in the highlands by financing the revolt of Dhu al-Shara- 
fayn. However, the bad relations between Dhu Jibla.lx and Zabid did not cease 
with Ahmad's death. The evidence, as far as it goes, indicates that Arwa did 
not willingly give up hope of restoring Tihamah. Tension continued on the 
border until domestic dissension and the death of the last of her able generals 
(early in the sixth century) made it impossible for her to undertake any further 
military efforts. Consequently, the Sulayhid government had good reason to 
adopt anti-Najahid catchwords throughout all this period. 

We have so far dealt exclusively with the four titles which were held by 
Ahmad and c Ali by grace of the Fatimid caliph. This leaves the fifth title 
<( al-Sayyid” for which I can offer no satisfactory explanation. 

One thing should be mentioned, though. The Fatimids did not use this title 
to signify lineal descent from Fatimah and c Ali. In fact, al-Mustansir distribut¬ 
ed it rather liberally among his ministers. 272 A few examples would suffice: 
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Abu al-Barakat al-Husayn (minister, 440-41) was “Sayyid al-Wuzara"”; 
al-Husayn b. Sadld al-Dawlah (minister, 454) was “al-Sayyid al-AjalP; and 
the famous Badr al-Jamall was “al-Sayyid al-Ajall” too. But one gets the 
impression that those were not titles of rank, or, at least, not a highly esteemed 
rank. The history sources which 1 have consulted hardly ever use them, and 
in the case of Badr al-Jamall never do so. Moreover, I have been unable to 
determine to my satisfaction whether or not the title was given to provincial 
governors and representatives. 

One is thus left with two questions. If “ sayyid” was a high-ranking title, 
how could the Sulayhids strike it on their coins without explicit permission 
from the caliph? And if it were not high-ranking, why bother to strike it at 
all? 

I can oiler two alternative explanations, none of them very convincing. 
First, that the “sayyid” of the maliki dinar was meant only in the descriptive sense 
of “master 5 *. But I am skeptical of this explanation on account of three consi¬ 
derations. In the first place, the idea of mastery and prominence is already suf¬ 
ficiently implied by the other high sounding titles which are actually so pom¬ 
pous as to make the colorless description of “master 5 ’ seem out of place. In the 
second place, I find it difficult to believe that the Sulayhids would—for no 
good reason -use a description which resembles an official title. And finally, 
the mere fact that it is included within a string of titles would indicate that it 
too was a title. 

The alternative explanation is that c Ali b. Ahmad received this title some¬ 
time after Dhu al-Qa c dah 481, after which date there are no extant sijilldt in 
his name. This, I find, is the more plausible of the two explanations, and it has 
the added virtue of giving us the satisfaction of attributing the maliki dinar and 
narrowing down the date of the first issue. But, in the last analysis, it remains 
pure conjecture. 

One thing remains to be said. In any future attempt to define the title 
“ sayyid ’ 5 , the maliki dinar should figure as an important documentary evidence. 
It is a fact that the striking of coins was a serious business, and therefore any 
word which may be inscribed on a dinar must have had an important signi¬ 
ficance. 

We have already seen that by 476, the cracks were beginning to show in the 
edifice of the Sulayhid state. The “ saldtin 5 ’, or rulers of the strongholds on 
whose shoulders the state rested, acquire a new importance signified by the 
frequent reference made to them in the sijilldt written after 476. c Umarah 
leaves no doubt that those sultans were by now hereditary rulers of their respec¬ 
tive districts and that henceforth they were bent on asserting their autonomy. 
I he process of decline and disintegration was perhaps quickened by an ano¬ 
malous situation arising after the death of al-Mukarram Ahmad. The office of 
as we have seen, passed into the hands of his son C A1I, a mere boy who 
c °uld not possibly cope with the dynamic duties thus imposed upon him. Real 
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douin” would have meant nothing to al-Mukarram, for he was not a bedouin. 
The case would have been different had the title been “amir al- c arab’\ He who 
commands the bedouins”, or “sayyid al-arab*\ “The master of bedouins”. 

Whether the maliki dinars are to be attributed to al-Mukarram Ahmad or to 
his son C A1I, the inscription ffc azim al- r arab” must be understood in the light 
of the Najahid-Sulayhid struggle over Tihamah. 

Considered from the point of view of the leading actors, the struggle was 
perhaps a mere dynastic contest. However, seen from the “popular” point of 
view, it was also a struggle of the Sunni minority against domination by the 
Shfite partisans of the Fatimids. This undoubtedly was a very important factor 
and it accounts for the facility with which the Najahids managed to return 
to Zabid after every expulsion. 

The Sulayhids were almost helpless against the Najahid threat. We have 
already seen with what difficulty al-Mukarram conquered Zabid and rescued 
his mother. He was therefore under pressure to devise means to combat this 
threat. 

What he tried to do was to use the Arab ethnocentric feeling as a prop for 
his authority and a bulwark against the Najahids. He was quite aware that 
the people of Tihamah had no special motive to support him against another 
local dynasty; indeed, the Sunnis among them had every reason to support the 
Najahids against him. In such a situation, the ethnic motif was not only a 
clever idea, but was actually the only political weapon at his disposal. 

The fact that al-Mukarram was trying to foster this feeling of Arabism in al- 
Yaman is apparent from an anecdote related by f Umarah. This anectote is 
connected with the Sulayhid occupation of Zabid in 461 and the pillaging 
which took place thereafter: 

“AJ-Mukarram’s heralds now proclaimed his orders to unsheathe the 
sword against the people of the captured city. But he warned the army 
that the Arabs of Tihamah beget children by black concubines, and that a 
black skin was common to both slave and free. ^But if' yc hear a person 
pronounce the word azm, azm (as if it were written with the letter z), 
know that he is an Abyssinian and slay him. If he pronounce it azjn (with 
the letter z), he is an Arab, and ye shall spare him’.” 2 * 57 

Whether al-Mukarram was trying to invoke an already existing sentiment, 
or whether he was trying to create one, still has to be decided. The role played 
by the ethnic issue in the Sulayho-Najahid struggle for Zabid is difficult to 
assess in view of the scarcity of the material. We therefore have to base our 
judgement on a few revealing remarks made by the prince-historian Jayyash 
b. Najah and reproduced by c Umarah. 

Referring to the Najahid attack on c Ali b. Muhammad’s camp at al-Mahjam 
in 459, Jayyash gives the following account: 
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“As-Sulayhi, on hearing of our revolt, despatched against us a detach¬ 
ment of his army, consisting of five thousand Abyssinian spearmen, most 
of whom were our own servants and kinsmen, and he ordered them to 
bring him the heads of the squint-eyed Sa c id, of his brother, and of his 
other companions^. 268 

Yet, in spite of the kinship which Jayyash refers to in this passage, it still 
seems unlikely that a strong ethnic conciousness prevailed among the Abyssin- 
ians. "All b. Muhammad does not seem to have been aware of such a factor; 
otherwise he would not have despatched Abyssinian troops to meet the 
Najahids. Sa c id himself, on hearing of the advancing Abyssinian troops, took 
care to avoid an encounter with them by taking the long seaboard route. 269 
This is a clear indication that he had no reason to believe that he could claim 
their loyalty on mere ethnic grounds. 

After killing c Aii b. Muhammad, Sa c Id b. Najah sent a message to the 
Abyssinian troops (who were still searching for him) in which he said: “As- 
Sulayhi has suffered death. I am a man of your own race, and the honours I 
gain are acquired by youA 270 The Abyssinians then rallied to him, and with 
their help he routed the rest of the Sulayhid forces. But it remains a fact 
that Sa c Id did not dare appeal to the Abyssinians until he had killed c Ali b. 
Muhammad and acquired some prestige thereof. 

The role played by ethnic conciousness is revealed once more in yet a third 
passage from the history of Jayyash. This passage relates to events which took 
place after the slaying of Sa c id in 461. The Abyssinians, according to Jayyash, 
were dispersed all over al-Yaman and many of them were driven back to their 
native country. Jayyash himself had fled to India in the company of his wazir , 
Khalf; but shortly afterwards, lie returned and began a conspiracy to regain the 
family kingdom in Tihamah. He describes his efforts as follows: 

“On landing at Aden [after returning from India], I sent the wazir Khalf 
in advance of me to Zabid, by the seaboard road, and I ordered him to 
spread reports of my having died in India, to apply for a personal amnesty, 
to acquaint me w r ith the actual situation of our alfairs, and to inform me 
who of our people remained with the Abyssinians. I myself went to Dhu 
Jiblah, where I fully acquainted myself with the condition of al-Mukarram 
ibn c Aly, how he had given himself over to the pursuit of pleasure, how he 
had become physically weakened, and how he had abandoned the direc¬ 
tion of affairs to his wife, Queen Sayyidah daughter of Ahmad. From the 
highlands I descended to Zabid, where I joined the wazir Khalf, and 
received from him intelligence respecting our friends, our kinsmen and 
our servants, which filled me with satisfaction. He told me that they were 
in great numbers in the country, but that they wanted a leader."” 271 

This passage is an eloquent revelation of the fact that Abyssinians, like 
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that al-Mukkaram himself died by Rabf I 478. 310 Therefore, the date 479 
must be incorrect. 

The problem, however, is not simply one of dating, but also of attribution. 
The Maliki dinars have been attributed to al-Mukarram because they seemingly 
carry his name. This assumption has in turn been proved invalid by the Sijillat , 
for we learn that the title “al-Mukarram” was shared both by al-Mukarram 
Ahmad b. C AH and by his son C AH b. Ahmad. Let us fisrt have a look at the 
titles of those two princes. 

In a letter dated Sha c ban 460, al-Mustansir addresses Ahmad b. c Al! al- 
Sulayhi as follows: 263 

4 4 it 4J4 4 Zx*£. 4 c j*)}\ 4 y\ 

* J* <>> y> Jc- J-J-i ^ 

(The Kunyah “'Abu al-Hasan” was affixed to the names of all the Sulayhid 
princes; namely, c Ali b. Muhammad, his two sons Muhammad and Ahmad, 
and his grandson C A1I). 

By Jumada I, 461, the caliph still addressed al-Mukarram in roughly the 
same way. 

In Jumada II, 461, the address was as follows: 264 

!»UaJ 4 J^jJI 4 |Ot***bM wJu- 4 <i jjJI ^IJ 4 SJUc- 4 j j^eC .il 4 4 4 dilf 

^il jliaL- 4 p-.Uc- 4 ~b ^ <4*^1 CjLpj HU it/’ c 

• Jc ... -UjV' x*>-i yJ~\ t 

Here, the titles “al-malik”, “ c azim al- c arab”, and “sultan amir al- 
rmfminm” appear for the first time. The title “al-Mukarram” must have been 
omitted by mistake for it reappears in the next letter and is used consistently 
throughout the rest of the correspondence. 

The first published letter to C A1III, dated Rabf I, 478, addresses him as 
follows: 266 

4 cJ l~M 4 HjXll £-lj 4 oJ/ 4^jSCjJ 4 4j 4-l>-j‘^l 4 t viili' 

-L J'j J*J> 1 jUJL- 4 Jb y»j O jC> 4 4^1 uU 4 ill I 4 |»U2J 

. 1 Jp 0^1 ... 4 4 dliil Jx J-l Xx 4 

From this we can see that four of the titles which appear on the maliki dinars 
were common to both father and son. Those same titles had been granted by 
the caliph himself. The fifth, that of “ al-Sayyid ” poses a specia 1 problem ol 
its own and will be discussed later. 

To begin with “al-Mukarram”. Ahmad b. C A1I must have cherished this 
title above all others and used it in place of his proper name. The early sources 
which I consulted directly or indirectly, invariably refer to him as “al- 
Mukarram” and if it were not for the Sijillat , I would have never realized that 
his real name was Ahmad. 
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This, at first sight, may weigh in favor of attributing the maliki dinars to 
Ahmad. But then we come to a curious phenomenon. c Umarah and the other 
historians consulted by Kay are not aware that al-Mukarram C A1I ever existed. 

I was at first puzzled by this oversight. One would expect that at least c Umarah 
—that staunch Sulayhid partisan and admirer of the Queen Arwa—would 
have known of C A1I. Then I realized that c Umarah and others must have 
confused father with son. This in turn indicates that C AH passed to the succe¬ 
ssion under the honorific name "al-Mukarram”. Thus we have two successive 
rulers living in the semi-seclusion of Dhu Jiblah and known to the public by 
the same name. During a considerable number of years, both of them were 
completely overshadowed by the powerful and magnetic character of Arwa 
who also survived them both. Many years later, TJmarah moves into Zabid 
and starts collecting stories about the Sulayhids. He was not the most discri¬ 
minating of historians and besides, Arwa interested him much more than any 
of the male persons. Is it strange that he should confuse father with son? or 
that he should assert, erroneously, that Ahmad designated his cousin Saba ; 
for the succession to the office of da c i ? 266 

It is thus incorrect to attribute the maliki dinars on the strength of the name 
‘'al-Mukarram"’. The most that could be said is that they were struck for the 
first time between 461 (the year in which Ahmad received the titles) and 486 
(date of the first extant coin). 

We have now dealt with one of the titles which appear on the maliki dinars. 
Let us next turn to the other and see what significance they may hold. A quick 
analysis of the first, fourth, and fifth shows that each was well chosen and ful¬ 
filled a definite purpose. 

u Al-malik ” and its feminine counter-part were the royal titles which the 
Yamanls used in reference to al-Mukarram and his wife Arwa. Its inclusion at 
the beginning of the inscription was therefore natural. The title "sultan amir 
abmu’minln"" ("He who exercises authority on behalf of the caliph"") was 
called for by the fact that it related to the very constitutional basis of the 
Sulayhid dynasty as representative of Fatimid authority in al-Yaman. 

The title " c azim al- c arab"" is still more significant from the situational point 
of view. Kay translates it as "supreme chief of the Arabs"". This , I suppose, is 
the best possible English translation; yet, it does not give the full meaning of the 
term. The word " c azlm"" in addition to connoting "chief"’ or "master"", also 
connotes the idea of "greatness"’ of a thing in comparison to other things of its 
kind. In other words, a " c azlm"" of a certain people has to be one of them and 
not merely their chief or master. 

The distinction is very important because it sheds light on the next compo¬ 
nent of the title, namely, "al- c arab"". It has often been observed that in the 
current usage of the middle ages, this term usually meant "bedouin"’ and was 
seldom used in the ethno-cultural sense. However, in the semantic structure of 
this title, it could not have had any meaning but the ethnic. "The great be- 
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between Ramadan 461 and Muharram 467, a period from which no letters 
have survived. 

Al-Mukarram recovered from the initial stroke and once more took personal 
charge of the state. The Sijilldt show that he did not relinquish his responsibili¬ 
ties completely till the year 476. Until then, there were periods during which 
he was actually capable of leading military campaigns. A letter written in 467 
applauds him for the zeal in which he pursued al-jihad, 248 In the following- 
year we learn that he led an expedition to occupy “twenty-and-some" insubor¬ 
dinate fortresses. 249 A Rassid revolt was also suppressed and Sa c dah once more 
brought into the Fatimid empire. 250 But things were beginning to look bad: 
the caliph complains that he had not received the tribute for some time. 251 
By Rabi c II, 469, al-Mukarram could no longer keep c Uman under control. 252 
Fhe caliph acted by putting the city under the direct control of the da c i of 
al-Ahsa\ 253 In 472, a cloud seemed to hover over Sulayho-Fatimid relations 
when the caliph discovered that al-Mukarram was harbouring some of the 
former's political opponents. 254 Matters quickly went back to normal, however, 
and the rest of the caliph’s letters were full of the same cordial sentiments which 
had always characterized his correspondence with the Sulayhid court. A letter 
ol Rabr I, 476, reveals that al-Mukarram exercised supervisory control over 
the Fatimid dedwah in India. 255 

Al-Mukarram's health, however, must have been impaired and there were 
times when he could not take personal charge of affairs. c Umarah tells us that 
after returning to Sana 7 in 461, the Sulayhid gradually gave himself up to a 
life of dissipation and pleasures handing the affairs of state to his mother and 
wife. This is not fully borne by the Sijilldt; but it must reflect the official line 
handed out by the court to explain al-Mukarram \s frequent disappearances 
from public. This would explain why TJmarah was not aware that al- 
Mukarram's facial spasms were the effect of a serious physical condition. It 
was left for later historians, who presumably had access to archival material, 
to uncover the truth. 

At some time during this period (probably in 472, after Asma’s death) the 
Sulayhid court was moved to Dhu Jiblah. Shortly afterwards, the government 
was troubled by a schism within the ruling class. At the heart of the matter 
stood the question of succession. Al-Mukarram’s health deteriorated rapidly 
after 476; the Sijilldt show that Arwa was to all intents and purposes acting as 
regent. Who was to succeed the dying da c i? Mis eldest son c Ali was still a 
minor and presumably susceptible to his mother's influence. A number ol 
Sulayhid partisans were already irritated by the measure of influence which 
the queen wielded over her ailing husband. To let her perpetuate her influence 
through her son was unthinkable. Two parties appeared at court: one led by 
Arwa’s half brother Sulayman b. c Amr al-Zawahl, and the other by a distant 
cousin of her husband, Saba 7 b. Ahmad al-Sulayln. 259 Details of the conflict 
are not available; but later events show that the Sulayhid Saba' was willing 
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to acquiesce in c AlFs succession if for no other reason than to keep the office in 
the Sulayhid house. It is not strange, then, that Arwa supported Saba 5 against 
her Zawahid half brother 267 who may have very well been trying to restore the 
ddH’s office to the Zawahids in his own person. 

The caliph, on his part, was already favorably disposed towards Arwa. 
Upon her husbands death, he invested her son c Ali with the supreme office. 258 
This only embittered the conflict at the Sulayhid court, and the wisdom of al- 
MustansiVs decision was called in question by the opposing party. 259 The 
caliph argued rather unconvincingly that if he—a caliph—-could succeed to the 
highest office of the empire at the age of eight, there was no reason why C A1I II 
could not become his dal while still a minor. 347 This did not appeal very much 
to the heads of the different clans on which the Sulayhid kingdom rested; and 
matters became much worse due to the fact that the caliph now openly invested 
Arwa with power and admonished the young dal to obey his mother in all 
matters. 348 

227. c Adan, 486, AV 22 m.m. 2.4 grs., Sulayhid, al-Mustansir — al-Mukarram 
(Lowick, no. 2, p. 264-65). 
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This is the first extant dinar of the so-called “malikt” type. Our historian 
Umarah has the following to say about it: 

“Not long after, Asma, daughter of Shihab, died, at San Id, in the year 497. 
That same year al-Mukarram ordered the Malihi dinars to be struck. They are 
s o named after him, and they are the dinars of Yaman. The inscription they 
hear is the following: The king and Lord al-Mukarram , Supreme Chief of the Arabs , 
Sultan under the Prince of the Faithful. They continued to be struck according to 
that design until the present day (that is to say), until the Dal c Imran ibn 
Muhammad ibn Saba 3 the Zuraylte made the inscription as follows: The 
I nparagoned among the Kings of the age, King of the Arabs and of Taman , c Imran , son 
of Muhammad ” 260 

f or some time, credulous numismatists believed c Umarah, though they cor¬ 
rected him by referring to al-Janadi and Dayba c who give the date of Asma/’s 
death as 479. But now we have great reason for skepticism. From al- 
Mustansir’s correspondence we know that Asma died by Shawwal 472, 261 and 
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To go on with c Umaralds narrative. Sa c id, he says, remained in control of 
Tihamah making himself a nuisance to the Sulayhids, until the Queen Arwa 
(wife of al-Mukarram) conceived of a clever stratagem by which she got rid of 
him. She induced Husayn b. al-Tubba'I (obviously the same al-Tubba c I whom 
al-Hamdani casts in the role of traitor to the Sulayhids) to pretend that he 
intended to rebel against the Sulayhids, and thereby to conclude a pact with 
Sa c Id. The latter fell for the trick. He left Zabld at the head of a large force to 
join al-Tubba c i at Mount Sha c ir (the same spot assigned by al-Hamdam for 
the slaying of Sa c id). As soon as he arrived there, he was attacked by al- 
Tubba c I and others. He died in the course of the battle. His brother Jayyash 
left al-Yaman for a period of six months at the end of which he returned to 
Zabid and succeeded in regaining Tihamah before the year was over. 240 

To those two traditions, one should add the evidence provided by the Sijilldt. 
We have a letter from the caliph to al-Mukarram dated Rabl c II, 461, in which 
the following is stated: 241 

t yiiaJlj I4J -ait ill sjs <. c ilJijj JJI b Hi., 

— viJLjlj ^ jji 0^111 y* ol > utY (, j-LaJlj Atl—c — 

Ob Olj C J Tji -Xij C 0 (JL-* ^-iSOb tCLJUmS — oLijIj <0 i 
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The “accursed who killed your lather", is rather inspecific. But it must ob¬ 
viously refer to Sa c Id who was morally responsible for the action rather than to 
the unknown slave who committed the actual physical action. 242 

Another sijill to be taken into consideration was addressed to Asma in mid- 
Ramadan 461. In it, the caliph congratulated the Sulayhid lady on her 
safety. 243 

The events as presented by this contradictory evidence would thus take the 
following sequence: 


Safar 460: 


Rajab 461 : 

Rabi c II 461: 
Mid-Ramadan 461: 

18 Ramadan 461: 


Mid-Dhu al-Hijjah 461: 


Zabfd is occupied for the first time, and Asma is 
saved. Al-Mukarram returns to the highlands to 
deal with the Rassids. 

The Rassids are subdued. 

The caliph acknowledges the death of Sa c Id. 

The caliph acknowledges Asma’s liberation, nineten 
months after the event. 

Sa c id is killed, five months after the caliph had 
already acknowledged that, and Zabid is occupied 
again. 

Al-Qumml writes to the caliph on behalf of al- 
Mukarram of all the events which had taken place 
since C A1I b. Muhammad had died. 
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From this table, at least one thing is clear. The caliph was kept up-to-date 
with events in al-Yaman and knew of them prior to the writing of al-QummFs 
letter. More important, though, is the fact that the dates given by al-Qumml 
do not correspond to those implied by the caliph’s sijillat. Since I can see 
no reason why the caliph should falsify the dates, I tend to believe that al- 
Qummi’s letter is inaccurate and may very well be inauthentic. 

The best that could be made out of this conflicting evidence is the following 
reconstruction. Al-Mukarram attacked Zabid in Safar 460 (as in al-Hamdani) 
but was unable to reduce it since most of his forces were tied down in the high¬ 
lands by the Rassid revolt. He had to forget Zabid and return to the highlands 
without rescuing his mother. The details of his activities in the following year 
are given by both al-Hamdani and the Sijillat. In the meantime, Sa c id could 
commit any amount of mischief with impunity, for he was safe behind the walls 
of Zabid. Arwa therefore resorted to the trick related by c Umarah causing 
Sa c id to come out of Zabid. Sa c id was hoping to attack Sai^a 3 (as in al-Ham¬ 
dani) and not Dhu Jiblah which had not yet become the Sulayhid capital. 
But he was killed at the battle of Mount Sha c ir (mentioned by al-Hamdani and 
'Umarah). Al-Mukarram receives a letter from al-Mustansir congratulating 
him on the slaying of Najah, but no mention is made of Asma since she was still 
a prisoner at Zabid. Jayyash must have stayed back and held out at Zabid 
with the remnants of Najahid forces until al-Mukarram subdued the Rassid 
revolt. Zabid fell immediately afterwards and Asma was set free. The caliph 
heard of Asma’s release at about the same time he heard of the Rassid defeat, 
for he acknowledged both events in letters written on the same day, mid- 
Ramadan 461. 244 

That this reconstruction is not entirely fanciful is borne by still another piece 
of evidence. Three of our sources inform us that al-Mukarram sustained a 
stroke of falij (cerebral hemiplegia? cerebral thrombosis?) on the day (or 
shortly after) he released his mother from Zabid. c Umarah is the least specific 
ol the three: ‘ f At that moment he was struck by the wind, a shudder passed over 
him, and his face was contracted by a spasm. He lived many years thereafter, 
but continued subject to involuntary movements of the head and spasms in 
his face”. 245 This involuntary twitching, he informs us, happened immediately 
after he entered Zabid. Al-Hamdani, basing himself on al-Qurashi, states that it 
was a case of hemiplegia. 24 * Finally, al- c Arshi, following an independent sour¬ 
ce, says that the stroke occurred immediately after al-Mukarram and his 
mother had returned to San c a\ 247 Thus all the sources agree that al-Mukarram 
sustained the stroke very shortly after he had saved his mother from Najahid 
captivity. Going back to the Sijillat , we find that until Ramadan 461, there 
could be no question of hemiplegia. Al-Mukarram was leading a very active 
life, having taken personal charge of the campaign against the Rassids and 
other rebels. All his feats were duly acknowledged and applauded by letters 
b om the caliph. If he suffered any serious illness at all, it must have occurred 
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on the governor’s ability to remit taxes on the central government rather than 
on his local prominence or his connection with the ruling family. 228 In effect, 
c Ali was contemplating a deadly blow to the power structure of the province; 
a revolution from above, no less. 

Such a laudible policy could not have succeeded. The very composition of 
the Isma c ili movement of al-Yaman acted against it. All b. Muhammad had 
risen to power on the crest of a tribal alliance which was led by at least four 
prominent clans. In addition to those, the alliance included an untold number 
of petty chiefs and aspiring families, all of them related to the Sulayhids and 
their great allies by family or other ties. c Ali was therefore under strong pres¬ 
sure to fall back on the principle of nepotism. Timarah illustrates this point 
rather graphically in an anecdote relating to c All’s wife, Asma. This lady, 
who was so influential that her name was mentioned in the khutbah after those 
of the caliph and of her husband, 229 desired that her brother be appointed as 
governor of Zabid. Her husband could do nothing but submit. Then comes the 
next year, and the Queen Asma produces a sum of money which, she said, 
represented the tax remission owed by her brother. c Ali grew suspicious and 
inquired where the money came from. Then followed a cute exchange of 
bans mots and Koranic suras in which Asma admitted that she had obtained the 
money from the central treasurey of San a'. Her husband smiled indulgently 
and said something inconsequential, and the whole duct ended with Asma 
reminding her husband that brothers and relatives should be protected and 
pampered. 228 The anecdote may be dismissed as a fegment of TJmarah’s 
imagination. But it certainly gives a portrait of the age, and its wide acceptance 
by later historians shows how the very logic of society at that time undermined 
c Alt’s radical efforts. His death in 459 brought to an end any idea of reform. 
The result was soon obvious. At the end of the fifth century, al-Yaman was 
once more ruled by a number of hereditary princes, some of them related to the 
Sulayhids, others simply allied with them. The rest of the story is only too 
familiar. One by one those rulers began to defy the central authority of the 
Sulayhids. Many of them managed to achieve a full measure of autonomy 
limited only by the nominal recognition of Sulayhid overlordship. Others fell 
prey to the resurgent power of Sa c dah and Zabid. When the Isma c ili state of 
al-Yaman passed into the hands of the Zuraybds in 532, Adan was the only 
town ol importance within the fold. 

The socio-political tradition of al-Yaman was not the only reason for 
Sulayhid decline. Tihamah, with its strong Sunni community, was soon to 
reassert its allegiance to Baghdad; while the Rassid sharifs successfully opposed 
the Fatimid da'wah on its own constitutional grounds. 

The deteriorating situation at the Holy Places compelled All b. Muhammad 
to undertake an armed pilgrimage in 459. 230 He left San‘a’ for al-Mahjanr 
accompanied by his wife and his personal bodyguard, while the rest of the 
force took another route. Unknown to the Sulayhids, the sons of Najah had 
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returned to Zabld where they lived in concealment awaiting a chance to regain 
their fathers kingdom. The details of what happened next shall be told later 
on. It is enough here to say that the poorly protected Sulayhid camp at al- 
Mahjam was attacked by Sa c id b. Najah and his followers. All was killed, his 
wife captured, and his small force dispersed. 231 As if to a cue, a full scale revolt 
swept the province from end to end giving the Najahids a chance to reestablish 
themselves in Tihamah. For a while, c Air’s successor al-Mukarram Ahmad b. 
All (commonly referred to by the sources simply as al-Mukarram) was hard- 
pressed defending San c af and the few other strongholds which had remained 
loyal to the Sulayhids. It was not till 460 or 461 that he was able to reconquer 
Zabid and save his mother. 232 

What happened next is a matter of dispute among the sources. A tradition 
adopted by al-Hamdani, 233 and supported by a letter which purports to have 
been written to the caliph by the poet al-Qummi on behalf of al-Mukarram 
on mid-Dhu al-Hijjah 461, 273 gives the following account: al-Mukarram 
occupied Zabld in Safar 460, and saved his mother who had been confined at 
the Najalud capital since the death of c Ali b. Muhammad. Al-Mukarram, 
however, was unable to complete the reconquest of Tihamah because a Rassid 
revolt in the highlands claimed his attention until Rajab 461. In the meantime, 
Sa Id b. Najah re-appeared at Zabld and was joined by many local chiefs 
including one al-Tubba'I of whom we shall hear more later. The plan was to 
attack the capital itself, but before that could happen, al-Mukarrain had 
already subdued the highlands and returned to San aa On Ramadan 5, 161, 
al-Mukarram invaded Tihamah. Sa id perished in the course of a battle which 
took place at Mount SluFir in that same month. Al-Mukarram reconquered 
Zabld for the second time, and the remnants of Najah id forces dispersed. 
Said's brother, the prince-historian Jayyash, left al-Yaman but returned to 
Zabid shortly afterwards and proclaimed the independence of Tihamah at 
some unspecified date. 

The other tradition is related by f Umarah, It follows roughly the same lines 
as al-Hamdanrs up to the point when al-Mukarram makes his first entry into 
Zabid and saves his mother. After that, c Umarah takes off on an independent 
course. Sa r id, he says, reoccupied Zabid in 497, the same year in which the 
Sulayhid court moved f rom Sah a 5 to Dhu Jiblah. 234 This date (as most of the 
dates given by TJmarah) must be incorrect even if we read for it 479 (which is 
the date he gives elsewhere for the transference of the capital). 235 From ( Arshi 
we learn that the court moved to Dhu Jiblah immediately after AsmfFs death 236 
which took place in 471 or 4 7 2. 237 And from the Sijilldt we discover that al- 
Mukarram died in 4 78. 238 Moreover, a tradition related by al- r Arshi has it 
diat Jayyash b. Najah was implicated in the revolt of the Rassid Dhu al- 
Sharafayn to whom he contributed the monthly sum of 1000 dinars. 239 This 
mdicated that Jayyash was already sovereign of Zabid prior to the death of 
^hu al-Sharafayn in 476. 
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Obv. mar. ~j\j ... jju l~SJ\ jba'I... 

Rev. ar., top line reads >.VI ^Ui 
Mar. till jil ./*•! 

Comments: Casanova 34 '* reads the mint name on this coin as Zubid. 

225. Mint and date illegible, AV, Sulayhid, c Ali b. Muhammad (Lane-Poole, 
III, no. 21). 

Obv. as no. 119: but, mar. after jb> ! l is illegible. 

Rev. ar. VI <!l VJ 

r UVI [»\\ 

Jr ! 1 > 

Mar. illegible. 

Lane-Poole is not sure of his reading of the rev. ar. of this coin, as he 
makes clear by the addition of the brackets. I venture to suggest that the 
first word of the second line should be read as in the other coins of 
this type. The word JjI does not make any sense. 

226. Date and mint illegible, AV, Sulayhid, C A!I b. Muhammad (Lane-Poof , 
no. 22). 

As no. 225: but, the ornament vy above obv. ar. 

1 have designated the above coins as “Sulayhid” or “Fatimid-Sulayhid” 
depending on the description which I have of them. Casanova, who published 
some of them, has already drawn attention to typographical similarities between 
those coins and others issued by various mints in the Fatimid empire. This led 
him to come to the plausible conclusion that those coins were struck in Egypt 
and sent to the Sulayhids in al-Yaman as an aid in their efforts to establish 
Fatimid supremacy. The Sijillat of al-Mustansir provide support of sorts to 
Casanova’s conclusion. 

In a letter written on Rajab 22,448, the caliph makes a relevant statement, : m 

w nJl aLM J-lp! ^*^1 ij* l» o* J 

... ii y*l t ily-J J ilj J I jjj J l aLx- yAJ L» JS 

The upshot of this passage is that the caliph was sending to the Sulayhid a 
certain undefined “commodity” which the Sulayhid himself had demanded. 
This commodity would have had the effect of shoring up the Sulayhid and 
pleasing him. The term “money” is not used, but what else could it be? 
Certainly not arms and ammunition,for those could be manufactured locally. 
Thus we are left with only one explanation: In 448, the Sulayhid was still in 
need of financial support. He asked the caliph for money, and the lattei 
quickly sent him an unidentified sum. 

This flow of money continued until c Ali b. Muhammad consolidated his 
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authority in al-Yaman. After that, the Sulayhid began to pay tribute to 
Cairo. 219 The texts give us no lead as to the year in which the flow of money 
was reversed. The coins speak for the year 451; but I tend to believe that c Ali 
was unable to pay the tribute till after the assassination of Najah and the 
occupation of c Adan in 452. 

In giving an account of the events which took place after the battle of Sawf, 
one encounters the difficulty of determining the chronological order. Let us 
consider, as an example, the date at which the Sulayhids proclaimed Fapmid 
supremacy. According to c Umarah. C A1I b. Muhammad concealed his allegi¬ 
ance to the Fatimids because he “lived in dread of Najah”. It was only one 
year after the assassination of Najah, i.e. in 453, that he sought permission from 
the Caliph al-Mustansir to make an optn declaration of the Fatimid doctrine. 217 
This, of course, does not agree with the numismatic evidence except if we were 
to persuade ourselves that the Sulayhid suppressed the Fatimid-Sulayhid 
coins for a period of eleven years, and even then we would still have a hard 
time accounting for the so-called Abyssinian imitation. But the rejection of 
Umarah helps us only in narrowing down the date. The sources offer two 
other dates, neither of which clashes with the numismatic evidence. Al- 
Maqrlzi, on the one hand, places the event in 442 ; 220 and al-Qurashi, on the 
other, places it immediately after the battle of Sawf in 439. 221 Which of these 
two dates are we to accept? The Sijilldt offer no help, and the question remains 
open. 

The semblance of unity which the Sulayhids imposed on al-Yaman was 
artificial, and the uncertainties of c All’s fortunes were compounded by the 
caliph’s demands. In 454, c Ali had to lead an expedition to al-Hijaz in order 
to reconquer the Holy Places for the Fatimids from the Banu Sulayman. 222 
Returning to al-Yaman, he found the province in a state of rebellion and 
widespread disorder. Fortunately for him, the opposition suffered from disunity 
and lack of organization. He was thus able to put an end to the disturbances 
by Sha c ban 45 5. 223 But the lesson was not lost on him. His next step shows that 
be felt the need for something more lasting than sheer military might. 

According to c Umarah, c Ali returned to San c a 5 in 455 and assembled under 
bouse arrest “the Yamanite kings whom he had deprived of their thrones”. 
He then appointed governors “over the strongholds they had formerly posses¬ 
sed”. f All’s immediate concern may have been to forestall the possibility of 
further rebellion during his forthcoming trip to al-Hajar (in Bahrayn). 227 But 
the fact that he never revoked this step shows that he also had in mind a long¬ 
term plan for the reorganization of al-Yaman. 

Details are lacking. Even so, it is not difficult to see that he was trying to 
consolidate his authority by bringing the whole province under central control 
an d exercising power through appointed officials rather than through tribal 
cbiels or local notables. The evidence also shows that he tended to make the 
appointments on the basis of what may be termed “merit”; the emphasis was 
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place in Sha c ban 429. JaTar b. al-Qasim was killed and his army utterly routed. 
Al-Sulayhi then occupied the fortress of Yana c on Mount Hadur. This provoked 
Ibn Abi Hashid of San c a" to gather an army and attack al-Sulayhi at Sawf. The 
date of this battle is not provided, but it must have been in 440, as al-Khazrajl 
tells us that Ibn Abi Hashid perished in the course of it. 247 Then — asserts al- 
Khazraji — as-Sulayhi took possession of San c a\ 247 
The future was to prove difficult for the da c u In the next eight years he was 
fully preoccupied with putting down the Rassids. 215 Even when he managed 
to subdue them in 448, the highlands were still far from being under his control. 
The fortified city of al-Janad, in particular, remained a thorn in his side. But he 
had to forget about that for a while in order to head off a more serious danger 
from the coastal plain. Najah, by far the most powerful ruler in the area, had 
allied himself with the Tarfids and was clearly entertaining bellicose intentions. 
All was then more interested in conquering al-Janad and c Adan, and therefore 
tried to appease the ruler of Tihamah, but to no avail. Hostilities broke out in 
450 and dragged on inconclusively for two years. Eventually, c Ali managed to 
inflict a major defeat on Najah at the battle of al-Zai\Tib in 452. 23(5 At about 
the same time, Najah was treacherously assassinated, probably at the behest 
of c Ali. 217 This relieved the da c i temporarily and he was able to occupy al-Janad 
and c Adan before turning back to Tihamah and occupying Zabid in 453. The 
rest was relatively easy for him. In a matter of a few months the whole of al- 
Yaman was under his control, loosely speaking. 218 

216. Zabid, 445, AV, Fatimid-Sulayhid, al-Mustansir— C A1I [b. Muhammad] 
(Casanova, pp. 201-202). 

Obv. ar. -u. 

y) 

Inner mar. j ji j jwjtj ^ jujj jkoil 
Outer mar. 4x! J j <u>l ^1 $ V 

Rev. ar. 

^11 j^\ amL 

Inner mar. Koran, IX: 33, till df y [sic] j^LJ j>J ^ 
Outer mar. J* J ^i <l : r \ 

217. Zabid, 445, AV, Fatimid—Sulayhid, al-Mustansir— c Ali fb. Muham- 
madj (Paris, unpub.; ANS, cast). 

As no. 216. 

218. Zabid, 447, AV 4.05 grs., Fatimid-Sulayhid. al-Mustansir (Casanova, pp. 
206-207). 

Four concentric circles. In the center, a pellet. In the space between 
the circles, the following legends: 
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Obv. inner mar. \ 3 ^ jbaJi ... 

Second mar. ju^II <JVI -u. ^UV* 

Outer mar. 

Rev. inner mar., Koran, IX: 33. 

Second mar. jjjj J-*»l j 

Outer mar. JJ>-y -u*^j VI <JI V 

219. Zabid, 451, AV 2.42 grs., Fatimid-Sulayhid, al-Mustansir— C A1! b. 
Muhammad (Casanova, pp. 208-209). 

Obv. ar. within two circles <il VI dl V 

jjjl -Uji 

Jj ^ 

Alar. ajj j jrw*>-j w- ^jJI Ju 

Four annulets around mar. 

Rev. ar. within two circles «o 

l*LVl ‘-jv - 
J? > 

Mar. I I j** r UVI 

Four annulets around mar. 

220. Zabid, 451, AV 2.46 grs., Fatimid-Sulayhid, al-Mustansir— c Aii b. 
Muhammad (Casanova, p. 209). 

Same as no. 219: but, j Cr—-V. 

221. Zabid, 451, AV 2.46 grs., Fatimid-Sulayhid, al-Mustansir— c Ali b. 
Muhammad (Casanova, p. 209). 

As no. 219: but, Cr^j 

222. Zabid, 451, AV, Sulayhid, c Ali b. Muhammad (Paris, unpub.). 

Without description. 

223. Zabid, 451, AV, Abyssinian imitation? (Paris, unpub.). 

Without description. 

Casanova (p. 213 IF.) has given a full description of a similar coin. Typo¬ 
graphically, the coin has a vague resemblance to the Fatimid-Sulayhid coins 
listed above. But the metal is debased and there arc many epigraphical diver¬ 
gences specially in the marginal legends. This led Casanova to conclude, quite 
convincingly, that the coin is an imitation. However, his further argument to 
the effect that it is an Abyssinian imitation is rather shaky, for it rests on the 
sole fact that the <J«u of Ja~* is represented by the figure of a cross. 

224. c Adan, 4??, AV 20 m.m. 1.685 grs., Fatimid-Sulayhid, ai-Mustan$ir— 
C A1I b. Muhammad (BMC, V, no. 357, p. 120). 

As no. 219: but, 
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of the Hamdanites and Himyarites succeeded in conquering San c aV 98 He was 
killed in 403 by an opposing faction of the Hamdanites led by a member of the 
family of Dahhak. 199 

The Hamdanites exercised intermittent sway over SaiTa 5 till 414, when they 
joined the Himyarites in inviting the Sharif Ja c far of Sa c dah to take over. The 
sharif accepted the invitation. 199 But in 418, a new figure arrived on the scene 
— a man by the distinctive appelation al-Mu c Id li-Dln Allah (He who restores 
the religion of God) who had first appeared at Ma'rib. He quickly made 
himself master of San c a\ and remained there until he was killed in 421. 199 He 
was succeded by one Abu al-Hashim al-Hasan b. c Abd al-Rahman who 
continued to reign until driven forth by the Hamdanites in 429. 199 Two years 
later, the Hamdanites invited Ja c far b. al-Mansur al-Qasim to return to San c a\ 
The struggle continued, and during the rest of the decade San c ;V saw a succes¬ 
sion of rulers among whom the Khawlanile Yahya b. Abl al-Hashid held a 
conspicuous position. 200 In 440, Yahya died and his son managed to succeed 
him for a while. 201 

While those events were taking place in and around San c a\ Tihamah was 
enjoying a period of relative stability. Abu al-Jaysh Ishaq b. Ziyad continued 
to rule uninterruptedly until his death in 371. By 366, his principality had 
shrunk considerably, but relatively speaking, he still possessed great wealth 
and power. According to Ibn Hawqal, the khutbah was still recited in his name 
in some parts of the highlands, the prince of c Adan permitted him to levy taxes 
on some trade commodities, and the rulers of Abyssinia still sought his goodwill 
and alliance. 202 

The supremacy of the Ziyadids came to an end with the death of Abu al- 
Jaysh in 371. His son and successor c Abdallah (or Ziyad ?) was a minor, and 
real power passed into the hands of the Abyssinian eunuch Rushd. 203 The latter 
did not live long and was succeeded by his slave Husayn b. Salamah—“a man 
of ability and resolute character, and abstemious in his habits” - who 
managed to regain control over some of the outlying provinces. 201 It was during 
Ibn Salamalds rule that the YaTurid c Abdallah attacked Tihamah and pro¬ 
claimed Fatimid supremacy. This blow, however, did not put an end to the 
Ziyadid dynasty; we learn that the son of Abu al-Jaysh was succeeded by 
another child “also of the family of Banu Ziyad, younger than his pre¬ 
decessor.” 205 The name of this prince is unknown (Ibn Khaldun thinks that 
it might have been Ibrahim). He was placed under the double guardianship ol 
his aunt and of Marjan, an Abyssinian rnawla of Husayn b. Salamah. As in the 
case of the predecessor, the Abyssinian guardian became possessed of supreme 
power. He divided this power between two of his own freedmen: Nafis and 
Najah. Nafis was made to reside in the capital and take care of the prince and 
his aunt; and Najah was entrusted with the provinces of al-Kadra, al-Mahjam, 
Mawr, and al-Wadiyan — “the finest provinces of Zabid”. 206 

Sure enough, jealousy soon prevailed between the two freedmen. It was 
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fed by MarjaiTs open preference for Nafis. Matters came to a head when 
Nafis induced his master to put an end to the Ziyadid dynasty. The princely 
child and his aunt were immured alive, and Nafis “assumed the royal dignity, 
adopted the use of the umbrella, and struck the coinage in his own name", 207 
This provoked the other jnawla, Najah. He attaked Zabid in Dhu al-Qa c dah 
412, killed Nafis in battle, and occupied the city. 207 The prince and his aunt 
were removed from their place of immurement, and were buried decently under 
a mausoleum erected specially for them. Marjan was immured alive beside the 
corpse of Nafis in the same place from which the two royal corpses had been 
retrieved. Najah thus became the heir to the Ziyadid principality, and adop¬ 
ted all the royal dignities thereof including the coinage. 240 He was addressed 
locally as “king” (“ malik ”) and “our lord” f “mawland”). He offered his sub¬ 
mission to the c Abbasid caliph, and received from the Dlwan aUKhilafah a for¬ 
mal investiture of the government of al-Yaman under the honorific name of al- 
Mu ayyad Nasir al-Din. 240 But in the convulsion which accompanied his ac¬ 
cession, he lost control over c Adan and the Mikhlal JaTar, both of which had 
been re-occupied by I bn Salamah at an earlier date. 241 

215. Zabid, 442, AV, Fatimid-Sulayhid, C A1I b. Muhammad (Paris, cast from 
the collection of M. Gautier; ANS, cast; unpub.). 

Obv. ar. within two circles VI *J1 V 

J j Jp 

Mar. (V) aj j\j .. jJI .. 

Rev. ar. within two circles ^ 

-ult ^ 

Mar. traces of Koran, XXX: 4-5. 

In the second quarter of the fifth century, a new day dawned on the Isrnafli 
movement of al-Yaman. The Da l C A1I b. Muhammad al-Sulayhl of the tribe 
of Hamdan was a man of intelligence and resolute character. He was also 
blessed with powerful tribal connections which ensured his success where earlier 
daTs had failed. 243 The office of da c I had been handed down to him in the 
420's by Sulayman b. c Abdallah al-Zawaln, owner of the stronghold of Kaw- 
kaban. 244 He started preaching to members of his family and tribe, and by 
438, had assembled around him sixty worthies, “ranking among the most manly 
members of the tribe.” 245 In 439, he felt powerful enough to raise his banner 
at Masar (or Masw r ar) the summit of Mount Haraz. 246 This act was sufficiently 
alarming to bring about the first attempts to suppress the Sulayhid. According 
to al-Khazraji, 247 an army of 30,000 men advanced against him. It was led by 
Ja far son of the Imam al-Qasim b. C A1I and brother of Husayn al-Mahdi; (the 
*ast of those had ruled San c a J between 401 and 403). A celebrated battle took 
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210. c Aththar, 346, AV 24 m.m. 2.759 grs., c Abbasid, al-MutP (Newman, 
unpub.). 

As no. 209: but, 

Obv. mar. c— ... 

Rev. ar., pellet beneath l of 

211. c Aththar, 348, AV 23 m.m. 2.788 grs., c Abbasid, al-MutI c (Newman, 
unpub.). 

As no. 209: but , 

Obv. ar., pellet above » of 
Mar. .. 

Rev. ar. o beneath l of ^ULI 
Mar. till L 


212. San c a% 343, AV, Abbasid al-Muti c (Rogers, p. 32). 

213. San c a% 344, AV 21 m.m. 2.065 grs., "Abbasid, al-MutI c (ANS, unpub.). 

Obv. ar. within two circles Vi *Ji V 

o-u-j 

*1 vik j-i V 

Star above <J of <Ji 

Pellet beneath ii of 

Flourish to the j of 

Mar. tlujAjjij >>ji jUj-di ... 

Rev. ar. within two circles -u* 

4il 

^ial 1 
Jwjll j^.1 

Mar. Koran, XVII: 81-82, till” U 


214. Sa c dah?, 360, AV. c Abbasid, al-Mutf (Fasti Arabici, no. 4, p. 32). 


Obv. ar. 

Vi <J! V 

Mar. 
Rev. ar. 

aX i 

J V 


JU£ 


1 

c: 


Mar. Koran, XVII: 81-82, till H J>b 


The publisher of this coin is not sure of his reading of the mint name. In his 
opinion, the ^ in the mint name must have been struck by mistake in the 
place of ^ . 

We have already noted above that Sa c dah must have fallen under Sunni 
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rule c. 330 at the time when al-Hamdani was writing al-Jawharatayn. As for 
subsequent events, my sources have nothing to add. But it seems likely that 
the Rassids regained their city before long, for we find them disputing control 
over San c a 5 in the 340^ and after. 

If we accept Lane-Poolers reading of the mint name on this coin, we will have 
to stipulate also that c Abbasid suzerainty was proclaimed once more in Sa c dah 
in 360. My sources are of absolutely no help on this matter. 

The decline of YaTurid power brought about a volatile situation at San c a" 
as every petty chief tried to take advantage of the vacuum in order to agrandize 
himself. In 345, the Imam al-Mukhtar b. al-Nasir Ahmad b. al-Hadl of Sa c dah 
occupied San c a\ 226 But he was assassinated before the end of the year by the 
powerful Hamdanite chief, al-Dahhak. 226 The latter then restored a shadow 
of Sunni rule in the person of C A1I b. Wardan, a freedman ( mawld) of the 
YaTurids. 228 The latter reigned until his death in 350, though his authority 
was being continuously challenged by the Khawlanites led by one al-Asmar 
Yusuf b. Abi al-Futuh. 195 After his death, Wardan was succeeded by his son 
Sapur who continued the alliance with Dahhak. 196 But an attempt to subdue 
the Khawlanites in 351 proved catastrophic, and Sapur was killed by aJ-Asmar 
while trying to withdraw” to Dhamar. J9fi 

Following the death of Sapur, Dahhak tendered his submission to Abu al- 
Jaysh. 196 Al-Asmar, on the other hand, supported the YaTurid c Abdallah b. 
Qahtan (grand-nephew of As c ad b. Abi YaTur) and installed him at San c a 3 in 
352. Dahhak hurriedly fled from the city; yet it was sometime before c Abdallah 
was able to hold his own. A Rassid Imam , Yusuf b. Yahya b. al-Nasir Ahmad 
gained temporary control over San^ and its dependencies. But before long, 
he was driven out by c Abdallah the YaTurid, w r ho then proclaimed his allegi¬ 
ance to the Fatimids. 196 In 379, c Abdallah felt strong enough to attack 
Tihamah and occupy Zabid; 197 but it is unlikely that he was able to stay there 
lor a long time. He died in 387, and was succeeded by his son As c ad who saw” 
the final decline of YaTurid power. 

Sometime in the next two years, San c iF was occupied once more by the 
Rassid Imam Yusuf b. Yahya. In 389, another imam by the name of al-Mansur 
al-Qasim b. C AH succeeded in overthrowing the Rassid and installed in his 
place his son JaTar b. al-Mansur al-Qasim. He then removed his son from that 
position and replaced him by the Sharif al-Qasim b. al-Husayn, a descendant 
of C A1I Zayn al- c Abidm. 198 The Zaydites of San c a 3 and its dependencies sub¬ 
mitted to the sharif\ and so did As c ad b. c Abdallah the YaTurid who had by 
then settled at Kahlan. The Sharif al-Qasim, howxver, soon revoked his 
allegiance to his patron the Imam al-Mansur al-Qasim, and proclaimed instead 
the supremacy of the Rassid Imam Yusuf b. Yahya. 198 

San c a 3 achieved a semblance of peace until the death of the Sharif al-Qasim 
in 393. It then plunged once more into prolonged sedition. In 401, Husayn 
son of the Sharif al-Qasim, proclaimed himself al-Mahdl, and with the help 



195. c Adan, 347, AV 24 m.m. 2.8 grs., c Abbasid, al-Mutf (Shamma, no. 3, 
p. 8). 

Obv. ar. VI <11 V 

0 Jt>-J Aii I 

A) V 

Mar. «oj ^Ijp- 4.^1^j jU-A 1 

Rev. ar. ^ 

Pellet beneath rev. ar. 

Mar. illegible. 

196. c Adan, 347, AV, Dynasty?, al-Mutf — Abu C A1I Muhammad b. al- 
Qasim (Shamma, p. 4). 

Without description. 

197. c Adan, 348, AV, c Abbasid, al-Mutf (Shamma, p. 1). 

Without description. 

198. c Adan, 348, AV, Dynasty?, al-Mutf — Abu All Muhammad b. al- 
Qasim (Shamma, p. 4). 

Without description. 

199. c Adan, 349 AV, c Abbasid, al-Mutf (Shamma, p. 4). 

Without description. 

200. c Adan, 349, AV, Dynasty?, al-Mutf — Abu C AIT Muhammad b. al- 
Qasim (Shamma, p. 4). 

Without description. 

201. c Adan, 350, AV, Dynasty?, al-Mutf — Abu c Ali Muhammad b. al- 
Qasim (Shamma, p. 4). 

202. c Adan, 351, AV, Dynasty?, al-Mutf — Abu All Muhammad b. al- 
Qasim (Shamma, p. 4). 

Without description. 

203. c Adan, 353, AV, Dynasty?, al-Mutf — Abu C A1I Muhammad b. al- 
Qasim (Shamma, p. 4). 

Without description. 

204. c Adan, 354, AV, Dynasty?, al-Mutf — Abu c Ali Muhammad b. al- 
Qasim (Shamma, p. 4). 

Without description. 
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205. c Adan, 355, AV, Dynasty?, al-Mutf — Abu c All Muhammad b. al- 
Qasim (Shamma, p. 4). 

Without description. 

206. c Adan, 357, AV 24 m.m. 2.85 grs., Dynasty?, al-Mutf — Abu c Ali 
Muhammad b. al-Qasim (Shamma, no. 7, p. 10). 

Obv. ar. V 

Alar. ai—* jUjuJI 

Rev. ar. 

J* >2 
<lil 

Mar. illegible. 

207. c Adan, 359, AV, Dynasty?, al-Mutf — Abu C AU Muhammad b. al- 
Qasim (Shamma p. 4 N ;. 

Without description. 

208. c Aththar, 342 AV 2.47 grs., 'Abbasid, al-Mutf (Lavoix, I, no. 1268. 
p. 320). 

Obv. ar. V' V 

J si ^ v 

Pellet above ar. 
j beneath ar. 

Mar. djj ^... 

Rev. ar. Z. 

-u£ 

20 Zy*j 
•U ^JaU 

Alar. jij 4-b ^-01 ^ <uu-jl 

209. c Aththar, 344, AV 23.5 2.724 grs.. Abbasid, al-Alutf (Newman, unpub.). 

As no. 208, p. 115: but, 

Obv. ar. within two widely spaced circles 
Flourish to the j of 

Alar. it jj J I J J I J^Ki jbafl ... 

Rev. ar. within three circles 

Mar. Koran, XVII: 81-82, till J j* U 

Typographically and epigraphically, this coin resembles the early 
Ziyadid dinars. 
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168. Zabid, [3]49, AV 25 m.m. 2.762 grs., Ziyadid, al-Mutf — Ishaq b. 
Ibrahim (ANS, unpub.). 

As no. 163, p. 109: but, 

Obv. inner mar. jwj'j ... 

Outer mar., complete: but, 

Rev. mar. till o'y*)' y 
The inscription is coarse. 

169. Zabid, [3]49, AV 25 m.m. 2.787 grs., Ziyadid, al-Mutf - Ishaq b. 
Ibrahim (Newman, unpub.). 

As no. 168: but, rev. mar. till l* y 

170. Zabid, 349, AV, Ziyadid, al-Mutf — Ishaq b. Ibrahim (Shamma, p. 4). 

Without description. 

171. Zabid, 350, AV, Ziyadid, al-Mutf — Ishaq b. Ibrahim (Shamma, p. 4). 

Without description. 

172. Zabid, 352, AV, Ziyadid, al-Mutf — Ishaq b. Ibrahim (Shamma, p. 4). 

Without description. 

173. Zabid, 353, AV 25 m.m. 2.691 grs., Ziyadid, al-Mutf — Ishaq b. 
Ibrahim (ANS, unpub.). 

Clipped; pierced in mar. 

As no. 168: but, 

Obv. inner mar. oLiii, jw-, . 

Rev. mar. till 5J1 y 

174. Zabid, 353, AV, Ziyadid, al-Mutf — Ishaq b. Ibrahim (Shamma, p. 4). 

Without description. 

175. Zabid, 354, AV, Ziyadid, al-Mutf — Ishaq b. Ibrahim (Paris, unpub. ; 
ANS, cast). 

As no. 168, pp. 109-110: but, obv. inner mar. 

176. Zabid, 354, AV, Ziyadid, al-Mutf —■ Ishaq b. Ibrahim (Shamma, p. 4). 

Without description. 

177. Zabid, 354, AV, Ziyadid, Ishaq b. Ibrahim (Paris, unpub.). 

Without description. 

178. Zabid, 355, AV 25 m.m. 2.777, Ziyadid, al-Mutf - Ishaq b. Ibrahim 
(Newman, unpub.). 

As no. 168, pp. 109-110: but, obv. inner mar. ^ 

179. Zabid, 255, AV, Ziyadid, al-Mutf — Ishaq b. Ibrahim (Shamma, p. 4). 

Without description. 

180. Zabid, 356, AV, Ziyadid, al-Mutf — Ishaq b. Ibrahim (Shamma, p. 4). 

Without description. 
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J81. Zabld, 357, AV, Ziyadid, al-Mutf — Ishaq b. Ibrahim (Shamma, p. 4). 
Without description. 

182. Zabld, 359, AV 23 m.m. 2.85 grs., Ziyadid, al-Mutf — Ishaq b. Ibrahim 
(Shamma, no. 6, p. 10). 

As no. 168, pp. 109-110: but, 

Obv. inner mr. jj ... 

Outer mar. without suppression. 

Rev. mar. illegible. 

183. Zabld, 360, AV, Ziyadid, al-Mutf Ishaq b. Ibrahim (Shamma, p. 4). 

Without description. 

184. Zabld, 361, AV. Ziyadid, al-Mutf — Ishaq b. Ibrahim (Shamma, p. 4). 

Without description. 

185. Zabld, 362, AV, Ziyadid, al-Mutf — Ishaq b. Ibrahim (Shamma, p. 4). 

Without description. 

186. Surdad, 341, AV, c Abbasid, al-Mutf (Shamma, p. 4). 

Without description. 

187. Baysh, 341, AV, c Abbftsid, al-Mutf (Shamma, p. 4). 

Without description. 

188. Baysh, 342, AV, c Abbasid, al-Mutf (Shamma, p. 4). 

Without description. 

189. Baysh, 343, AV, c Abbasid, al-Mutf (Shamma, p. 4). 

Without description. 

190. c Adan, 342, AV, c Abbasid, al-Mutf (Shamma, p. 4). 

Without description. 

191. c Adan, 343, AV, c Abbasid, al-Mutf (Shamma, p. 4). 

Without description. 

192. c Adan, 345, AV, c Abbasid, al-Mutf (Shamma, p. 4). 

Without description. 

193. c Adan, 346, AV, c Abbasid, al-Mutf (Shamma, p. 4). 

Without description. 

194. c Adan, 346, AV, Dynasty?, al-Mutf — Abu C A1I Muhammad b. al- 
Qasim (Shamma, p. 4). 

Without description. 

This is the first extant coin which carries the name Abu C A1I Muham¬ 
mad b. al-Qasim. I have been unable to identify this man or his dynasty. 
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moneyer who struck coins no. 127 and 128 was forced to use old dies not 
because of their political significance but simply because no up-to-date dies 
were available. This explanation must also account for the anomalous coins 
of the years 335 and after, because the anomaly revolves around nothing but the 
name of al-Mustakfi, and we have already seen that this caliph was of no 
particular significance as far as al-Yaman was concerned. 

In view of the above conclusion we arrive at the surmise that at sometime 
during this period, the proper functioning of the San c a" mint was interrupted at 
least once. One could conjecture that the cause was an organizational inef¬ 
ficiency. But I would rule that out because the numismatic evidence shows 
that up-to-date dies were being made all the time. The real explanation must 
be sought in the political situation: matters must have been so bad that the mint 
suffered the loss of up-to-date dies. This points to pillage occurring during the 
disorders which took place after As c ad*s death. And furthermore, it indicates 
that there was a prolonged period of chaos during which the repair and replace¬ 
ment of the minting paraphernalia could not be undertaken immediately. 

The above would also explain the appearance of the short-lived mint of 
Dhamar. At first, I could not understand why a town so close to San c a 
should be duplicating its neighbour. But in view of the above surmise, we 
could easily see that the Dhamar mint must have been set up either as a 
rival or as an alternative to the San c a D mint. 

We are, however, still completely ignorant of the party responsible for the 
anomalous coins. Was it the legitimate government of the city or was it a 
rebel faction? In the absence of a symbolic significance for the anomaly, both 
alternatives are equally plausible. 

One more remark about those coins. I have so far referred to them as being 
“anomalous” because, contrary to the usual practice, they were not struck in 
the name of the actual caliph. But having admitted that recourse was made to 
older dies, we have to go one step further and admit that all the anomalous 
coins and possibly some of the regular ones, may be inauthentic as well. We 
have absolutely no way of ascertaining the date at which they were struck. 
Certainly none of them could have been struck prior to 333 or prior to the date 
it carries. But for all we know, the whole lot of them may have been struck in 
any year after 340. 

161. Zabid, 341, AV 23 m.m. 2.8 grs., Ziyadid al-Muti c , (Shamma, no. 4, 
p. 9). 

Obv. ar. VI <01 V 

o-b-j dll 

-o v 

•U o 

Pellet above » of 

Mar. jlj -b-lj -c-- -bj jj jbj.0! ... 
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Tev. ar. 


Mar. illegible. 

162. Zabld, 342, AV 24.5 m.m. 2.786 grs., Ziyadid, al-Mutf (Newman, 
anpub.). 

Obv. ar. within two widely spaced circles, as no. 161: but, 

Pellet above a of <Ji 
Flourish to the j of 
Without pellet above a of 
Mar. I ... 

Rev. ar. within two widely spaced circles as no. 161: but, 
under of 

Without - beneath ^kil 

Mar. Koran, XVII: 81-82 till ol^l j* J>J j 

163. Zabld, [3J46, AV 24 m.m. 2.815 grs., Ziyadid, al-Mutf—Ishaq b. 
Ibrahim (Newman, unpub.). 

As no. 161. p. 108: but, 

Obv. ar. without pellets 
Flourish to the j oi' 

Inner mar. ... 

Outer mar. Koran, XXX: 4-5, till 
Rev. ar. within two circles-r- — 

nJall 

Mar. Koran, XVII: 81-82, till L ^ 

The epigraphy is worse than on coin no. 162, p. 108. 

164. Zabld, [3]46, AV, Ziyadid, al-Mutf—Ishaq b. Ibrahim (Fasti Arabia, 
no. 1, p. 325). 

As no. 163: but the publisher does not describe pellets and flourishes. 

165. Zabld, [3]46, AV 23.5 2.766 grs., Ziyadid, al-Mutf—Ishaq b. Ibrahim 
(Newman, unpub.). 

As no. 163: but obv. outer mar. till 


166. Zabld, 346, AV, Ziyadid, al-Mutf—Ishaq b. Ibrahim (Shamma, p. 4). 
Without description. 

167. Zabld, 347, AV, Ziyadid, al-Mutf — Ishaq b. Ibrahim (Shamma, p. 4). 
Without description. 
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government could create domestic tension at San c a\ The only way he could 
do that without undermining his claim to legitimacy was to shift the weight of 
c Abbasid suzerainty from San c a D to Zabld by recognizing once again the over¬ 
lordship of Abu al-Jaysh over San c a\ 

By doing that, he would have merely restored the situation which had pre¬ 
vailed prior to the arrival of al-Muzaffar b. Hajj in 294. There was one basic 
difference, however. During the earlier period, the Ziyadids had possessed 
sufficient power to add substance to the overlordship which they had exercised 
over San c a\ In the latter period, Abu al-Jaysh lacked this power due to the 
failure of his vassals to supply him with military levies. The renewed rela¬ 
tionship was therefore fully to the advantage of As c ad. 

It would of course be too arbitrary to assert definitively that the above 
conjecture was what actually happened. However, in the absence of clear 
textual evidence, this seems to be the only satisfactory way of interpreting the 
unique characteristics of the amlri coins. 

Another problem connected with the amlri coins is that of' the anomalous 
issues carrying the name of ai-Mustakfl. All in all, there are twenty-one such 
coins, two of which (no. 127 and 128) are clearly unauthentic since they purport 
to have been struck eight years prior to the date when the name “al-Mustakfi” 
had come into existence. What is most intriguing about those coins is that 
some of them were issued concurrently with coins of the same type carrying 
the name of the actual caliph, al-Mutf. The following table will sum up the 
distribution: 


Ytar 

San c a : ' 

Al-Mustakfi 

Al-Mutf 

Dhamdr 

Al-Mustakfi only 

325 

. 2 . 

None . . . 

. None 

326-334, 

No extant coins 



335 

. 3 . 

3 

. None 

336 

. 3 . 

None . . . 

. None 

337 

. None . 

None 

. 1 or none 

338 

. 6 . 

3 

. None 

339 

. 1 . 

None . . . 

. 1 or 2 

340 .. 

. 4 . 

7 

. None 


Had all those coins been issued in the name of al-Mustakfi, they could be 
easily explained away on the ground of political insubordination. But the fact 
that there was a continuous flitting between the deposed and actual caliph 
definitely indicates that the anomaly was the outcome of a struggle between 























two parties and not a result of a unilateral action by one party. The first idea 
to occur to the mind is that whatever took place at San c a 3 was somehow con¬ 
nected with events in Iraq. 

To be sure^ the violent rivalry between al-Mustakfi and al-Mutf, and their 
personal involvement in the chain of events which started with the flight of 
al-Muttaqi from Baghdad in 332 and culminated with the Buyid take-over in 
334; would strengthen such an idea. 191 Nevertheless; after a thorough investi¬ 
gation of the regional situation; I was forced to give up the idea as untenable; 
for I could not discover any evidence to support it. In fact, I finally came to the 
conclusion that al-Yaman had never enjoyed such a blessed isolation as in that 
period. All the governments of the region; with the exception of the IkhshididS; 
were preoccupied with grave domestic problems which completely ruled out 
the possibility of foreign adventures. Only Kafur had the time and the power 
to meddle in al-Yaman. But considering this ruler’s abhorrence of international 
complications, it is difficult to see why he should get involved in al-Yaman when 
he had no logical reason to do so. 

AH this leaves us in the unhappy situation of having to explain the anomalous 
amiri coins on the basis of events in al-Yaman. 

Our knowledge of the history of al-Yaman during this period is limited to the 
fact that As c ad died in 332 and left behind him a vacuum of power which his 
brother and successor Muhammad could not fill. 225 “The ensuing twelve 
years 53 , comments Kay; “were occupied in the suppression of repeated attempts 
at rebellion; accompanied by incessant strife between the various members of 
the family*”. 220 

But if we assume that one of the rebels chose to strike coins of his own; we 
would still be left with other questions: Why did this rebel maintain the current 
typographical style of the arnlri coins? Why did he refrain from striking coins 
which would clearly reveal his identity? And, still more important; why did he 
use the name of al-Mustakfi when there could have been no connection with 
the deposed caliph? 

The key to this riddle lies in coins no. 127 and 128. I have already pointed 
out that those two coins could not be authentic; for they must have been struck 
after 333. It is dear then that the moneyer, for some reason, was unable to 
procure appropriate dies and was therefore forced to make use of older dies at 
least for the obverse. We have already seen a situation of this sort arise in 
Baghdad when the Hamdanids occupied the eastern part of the city in 334.* 
But in the case of Nasir al-Dawlah, the choice of old dies was necessitated by his 
desire to have his name and that of his brother struck on the coins. The same 
cannot be said of the two amiri coins, for in their case the obverse side carried 
no proper name and no symbol which could have had any political significance 
whatsoever. We are thus left with only one explanation, namely, that the 


* See note 191, 
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the striking of the title “amir” on the fillet of the later coins, raise suspicions 
concerning their identity. The first problem, therefore, is to identify the coins. 

In view of the scarcity of detailed local sources for this period of al-Yaman*s 
history, it is impossible to make any conclusive statements on the title of “amir”. 
The title was certainly known: the Ziyadids of Zabid carried it by grace of the 
c Abbasid government. Common usage, however, preferred the titles “malik” 
and “sahib”. Even those seem to have applied to the petty lords of the country¬ 
side and not to the men who ruled San c a\ Until late in the fourth century, 
no one in San^ 5 appears to have carried any specific political title aside from 
that of governor. The YaTurids, for instance, were known as sahibs of Shibam 
and not of San c a\ This continues to be the case till the 390*8. 

Then all of a sudden, our later source Ibn al-Qasim starts referring to San a 
as an “imarah” (principality), and to its ruler either as an “amir” (prince) or 
“hakim” (ruler). He does that for the first time under the entry for the year 
398, 192 and again for the years 405-458. 193 But what is to be noted is that in the 
following pages he often uses the term in the plural (i.e. umarcT) sometimes in 
reference to San c a\ and at other times in refernce to al-Yaman as a whole.. 19 ' 1 
This implies that the term was also loosely applied to other notables. All this 
is very significant because lbn al-Qasim’s sudden departure from the earlier 
terminology must be a reflection of his sources, some of which were much 
closer to the events in question. 

There is absolutely no way of figuring out the date at which this title became 
commonly used. Ibn al-Qasim treats it from the beginning as a familiar term, 
thus indicating that it had been common much earlier than 398. One could 
say that its introduction as a political term indicates the development of a ne w 
concept of authority in al-Yaman arising from the appearance of rulers who 
attempted to exercise power on the basis of legitimacy rather than mulk. 

The Rassids were that type of rulers, and so were the Ziyadids of Zabid. The 
YaTurids never really managed to gain legitimacy although they tried to 
uphold the fiction by virtue of their connection with the Abbasid government. 

Of those three dynasties, the Rassids could be immediately set aside since 
they bore the titles of imams and shartfs . This leaves the Ziyadids and the 
YaTurids. The first of those had been granted the title by the Caliph al- 
Ma'mun early in the third century. The YaTurids, on the other hand, are not 
known to have received the title, though one cannot rule out the possibility 
that they attempted to encourage its use as part of their drive to acquire 
legitimacy. 

But even if we assume that they did try to popularize the term “amir” in 
their own favor, that should not lead us to argue that the term became common 
in the political jargon of al-Yaman as early as 310. In fact, it is more likely 
that the proliferation of the term dates from the period after the death of As c ad 
b. Abi Ya c fur when the decline of established authority brought about a 
frantic competition for power in the highlands of al-Yaman. 
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Going back to the amiri coins, we find that the title amir makes its first ap¬ 
pearance on the obverse die carrying the date 325 (coins no. 127 and 128). In 
other words the innovation took place during the life-time of As c ad himself. 
Should this lead us to conclude that lie was the amir in question? The question 
is quite debatable. One may argue that the silence of the texts, to which I have 
already alluded, is not a conclusive evidence. But, on the other hand, are we 
to believe that As c ad struck his title on the coins without catching the attention 
of the writers of his day? We are thus forced to fall back on the Ziyadids of 
Zabld. 

The similarity of epigraphical style between the amiri coins and the 
Ziyadid issues of a latter date is another factor in favor of attributing those coins 
to the Ziyadids. To this is to be added c UmaralYs statement quoted above. 
This statement, taken at its face value, would mean that As c ad the YaTurid 
was striking coins which carried the name of Abu al-Jaysh. This, of course, is 
not borne by the existing numismatic evidence. However, wc must keep in 
mind that c Umar ah was not the most discriminating of historians, and his 
statement does not have to be accepted as it stands. The truth may have been 
that As c ad, instead of striking coins in Abu al-JayslYs name, had in fact turned 
over the mint to the Ziyadid prince. 

This, of course, is sheer speculation. Umarah is neither clear nor specific. 
He certainly provides no lead as to the date at which this transfer took place, if 
indeed a transfer took place at all. But to carry the argument one step further, 
we must note that the San c a > mint was still striking c Abbasid coins as late as 
307 (coin no. 98). The transfer of the mint must have taken place at some later 
date. One further point to be made is that the c Abbasid governor I bn Mulahiz 
left al-Yaman in the year 311, 162 after which the governorship fell into abey¬ 
ance. Unfortunately, we have no information on the manner in which Ibn 
Mulahiz left al-Yaman: w as he ousted by the YaTurid or was he simply recalled 
by the central government? Nevertheless, the appearance of the amiri coins at 
about the same time is quite suggestive. 

To sum up: the evidence seems to be strong in favor of concluding that the 
amiri coins were designed and issued by (or on behalf of) some local ruler who 
wished to underline his autonomous status. However, we are on less firm 
ground when it comes to identifying that ruler. I have suggested Abu al- 
Jaysh as a possibility. But in the last analysis the only firm link between him 
and the coins is the title of amir. And even if we take that title as definitive 
proof of the connection, wc can still argue that the actual administration of 
the mint was in the hands of As c ad the YaTurid. 

Indeed if we consider the amiri coins in their historical context, we can 
readily appreciate why As c ad should wish to strike Ziyadid coins. The auto¬ 
nomy which the YaTurids had attained was being continuously threatened by 
the presence of an intriguing c Abbasid governor and a turbulant Turkish body¬ 
guard. As c ad\s main concern was to eliminate the means by which the central 



Rev. mar. till 


Marginal fillet ——- 

s+W upside down 

150. San a", 3[40], AV 19 m.m. 1.89 grs., c Abbasid, al-Mustakfi (Newman, 
unpub.). 

Amiri . 

Obv, as no. 146, p. 89: but, 

Mar. j-ujJi ... 

Rev. as no. 1 , p. 86: but, 

Mar. till m r - 


Marginal fillet 


upside down 


151. San c a', 3[40), AV 19 m.m. 1.903 grs., c Abbas id, al-Mustakfi (Newman, 
unpub.). 

Amiri . 

Obv. as no. 150. 

Rev. as no. 139, p. 88: but, 

Marginal fillet —----- - 

upside down 

152. San c a\ 3[40], AV 19 m.m. 1.821 grs., c Abbasid, al-Mustakfi (Newman, 
unpub.). 

Amiri . 

As no. 151, p. 90: but, 

y*\ U 

Rev. marginal fillet - 


153. San c a , 3[40J, AV 18 m.m. 1.89 grs., c Abbasid, al-Mustakfi (Newman, 
unpub.). 

Amiri . 

As no. 151, p. 90. 

154. San c a\ 340, AV 18 m.m. 1.611 grs., c Abbasid, al-Muti c (Newman,unpub). 

Amiri, 

As no. 145, p. 89: but, 

Obv. ar. pellet above the * of *JI 
IVfar. ji ... 


Marginal fillet — 


Rev. mar. till 

Marginal fillet ——~ 


upside down 
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155. SanT, 340, AV 18 m.m. 1.685 grs., "Abbasid, al-Mutf (Newman, unpub) 

Amiri. 

As no. 154: but, 

Obv. mar. 

Rev. mar. till ^11 

Marginal fillet 

^ upside down 

156. San c a, [3]40, AV 18 m.m. 1.807 grs., "Abbasid, al-Mutf (Newman, 
unpub.). 

Amiri. 

As no. 145, p. 89: but, 

Obv. mar. 

Marginal fillet u P SJ de down and retrograde 

Ul~OJ 

Rev. mar. till jl\ r>- 

157. Saifa 0 , 3[40], AV 18.5 m.m. 1.869 grs., "Abbasid, al-Mu^f Newman, 
unpub.). 

Amiri . 

Obv. as no. 151, p. 90. 

Rev, as no. 145, p. 89: but, 

Mar, till -jil 

J Lf 

Marginal fillet- 

upside down 

158. Saifif, [3]40, AV 1.84 grs., "Abbasid, al-Mutf (BM, unpub.). 

Amiri. 

As no. 157: but, 

Obv. mar. _> ^ ^ ^>' 1 ... 

Marginal fillet 
Rev. mar. till 

159. San c a J , 340, AV 19 m.m. 1.749 grs., "Abbasid, al-Mutf (BMC, X, no. 
360-167, p. 73). 

Amiri. 

160. San c a 3 , 340, AV 18 m.m. 1.814 grs., Abbasid, al-Mutf (BMC, X, no. 
360-168, p. 73). 

Amiri. 

Coins no. 117-160 are to all appearances "Abbasid hall” dinars each carrying 
he name of a caliph without any outright indication of a separate dynastic 
dentity. However, the sudden departure from established "Abbasid style and 
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138. Dhamar, [3]37 or [3]39, AV 21 m.m. 1.8 grs., c Abbasid, al-Mustakfl 
(Newman, unpub.). 

Amiri . 

As no. 136: but, 

Obv. ar. Pellet beneath of ^ 

Mar. CT* ••• 

Marginal fillet —— ■ 

jUjj upside down 

Rev. mar. Koran, XXX: 4-5, till ^ 

J Lf 

Marginal fillet- 


139. San c a\ 338, AV 18 m.m. 1.652 grs., ‘Abbasid, al-Mustakfl (ANS, 
unpub.). 

Amiri . 

As no. 138, p. 87: but, 

Obv. ar. without pellet beneath J> of dL ^ 

Mar. iij ij .. 


Marginal fillet —- 


Rev. mar. till 
Marginal fillet 


4J j»\ U 

illegible 


upside down 


140. San c a\ 338, AV 18 m.m. 1.924 grs., ‘Abbasid, al-Mustakfl (Newman, 
unpub). 

Amiri, 

As no. 139: but, 

Obv. 

Marginal fillet — 

LaL-ux) 

*, J Lf 

Rev. marginal fillet - 

141. San c a>, 338, AV 19 m.m. 1.867 grs., c Abbasid, al-Mustakfi (Newman, 
unpub). 

Amiri. 

As no. 130, pp. 85-86: but, 

Obv. and rev. ars. within two circles. 


142. San c a J , 338, AV, c Abbasid, al-Mustakfl (Rogers, p. 32). 
Amiri . 
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143. San c a 5 , AV 19 m.m. 1.814 grs., c Abbasid, al-Mustakfi (BMC, X, no. 
360-163, p. 73). 

Amiri. 

144. San^', 338, AV 19 m.m. 1.749 grs., c Abbasid, al-Mustakfi (BMC, X, 
no. 360-164, p. 73). 

Amiri. 

145. San c a 5 , 338, AV 18 m.m. 1.755 grs., c Abbasid, al-Muti c (Newman, 
unpub.). 

Amiri. 

Obv. as no. 138, p. 87: but, 

Mar. ibj jlw ... 


Marginal fillet 



Rev. as no. 132, p. 86: but, 
Mar. till ^ ^1 


146. San c a J , 338, AV 18 m.m. 1.8 grs., c Abbasid, al-Mutf (Newman, unpub.). 

Amiri. 

As no. 145: but, 

Obv. marginal fillet. —• 

upside down 

147. San c a\ 338, AV 18 m.m. 1.859 grs., c Abbasid, al-Mutf (Newman, 
unpub.). 

Amiri. 

As no. 145. 


148. San'a 3 , [3J39, AV 19 m.m. 1.852 grs., c Abbasid, al-Mustakfi (Newman, 
unpub.). 

Amiri. 

As no. 139, pp. 87-88: but, 

Obv. mar. irAoj u 

Rev. marginal fillet 

upside down 

149. Dhamar, [3J39, AV 19 m.m. 1.818 gras., Abbasid, al-Mustakfi 
unpub.). 

Amiri. 

As no. 129, p. 85: but, 

Obv. mar. 

Marginal fillet —^ 

upside down 
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beneath ar. upside down 
Rev. ar. within one circle ^ 

JU£ 

4jli J y*>j 

oo beneath ^ of 

Mar. Koran, XXX: 4-5, till 

Marginal fillet; above ar. <u j»\ U 

beneath ar. j*Afl upside down 

128. San c a", f32]5, AV 18 m.m. 1.866 grs., c Abbasid, al-Mustakfl (Newman, 
unpub.). 

Amiri. 

Obv., same die as no. 127, p. 84. 

Rev., same as no. 127: but, different die. 

“"Al-Mustakfl bi Allah” was the honorific name adopted by c Abdallah b. 
al-Muktaflupon his accession in Safar 333. It is therefore obvious that the rev. 
dies of coins no. 127 and 128, could not have been made prior to that date. 
The obv. die, however, may have been authentic. 

129. San^, 335, AV 18 m.m. 1.866 grs., c Abbasid, al-Mustakfl (Newman, 
unpub.). 

Amiri. 

As no. 127, p. 84: but, 

Obv. ar. within two circles 
Pellet above * of 
Mar. wuLj tj****- .. 

Rev. ar. within two circles 
Mar. till T j*l 

Marginal fillet 

A1 Mustakfl was deposed by the Turkish general Tuzun on 12 Jumada TI, 
334, one year prior to the issuing of this coin. 

130. San c a\ 335, AV 19 m.m. 1.679 grs., c Abbasid, al-Mustakfl (Newman, 
unpub.). 

Amiri 

As no. 127, p. 84: but, 

Obv. ar. without u above <JI 

without pellet beneath 
Mar. AjUiLj ... 
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Rev. mar. till 

J u 

Marginal fillet —~- 

./All ^ upside down 

131. San c a 5 , 335, AV 18 m.m. 1.879 grs., c Abbasid, al-Mustakfi (BMC, X, no 
360-160, p. 73). 

Amiri. 


132. San c a , 335, AV 18 m.m. 1.867 grs., c Abbasid, al-Mutf (Newman, 
unpub.). 

Amiri. 

As no. 129, p. 85: but, 

Obv. mar. i&j jd5j .. 

Rev - "• Tsr ’ 

C 

Star beneath 1* of 

c 

Mar. r~ jju j ^ *j lM J 4 /A ' 1 ^ 

- s' - 


Marginal fillet 


j*A'l upside down 


133. San c a J , 335, AV 19 m.m. 1.827 grs., c Abbasid, al-Mutf (Newman, 
unpub.). 

Amiri. 

As no. 132. 


133. Saifa", 335, AV, c Abbasid, al-Mutf ^Rogers, p. 31-32). 

Amiri 

The publisher of this coin reads the inscription in the marginal fillet 
of the rev. as flA 1 <u J U , but adds that M\ could be read >.V1 . 

135. SanTf, 336, AV, c Abbasid, al-Mustakfi (Markow, no. 1, p. 65). 

Without description. 

136. San c a\ 336, AV 18 m.m. 1.708 grs., c Abbasid, al-Mustakfi (Newman, 
unpub.). 

Amiri . 

As no. 130, p.p. 85-86: but, 

Obv. mar. Koran, XXX: 4-5, till ^ 

Marginal fillet -^7*. 

upside down 

Rev. mar. iLsi !)j jba'l... 

137. San c a 3 , 336, AV, c Abbasid, al-Mustakfi (Rogers, p. 32). 

Amiri. 
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obverse and reverse are empty. In the latter issues an inscription is added on 
the fillet reading: on the obverse, . . . j “struck in and on the 

reverse, jA U “ordered by the amir”. 

From the point of view of epigraphy, those coins are even more intriguing. 
In some particulars, they resemble c Ahbasid coins which were common during 
that and other periods. But the stiff angular style of the epigraphy, as well as 
the almost complete absence of decorative flourish in the legends (though not 
beside them), places those coins closer to the Ziyadid dinars which were struck 
at Zabid at a later date (see for example no. 162 below). There are also some 
particular points of similarity between those coins and the Ziyadid dinars: 
The letter j which is almost invariably represented as ] ; the pellet over the 
* of aJI; the flourish of the j of which extends under the il in the obverse 
area; the star or other decorative representations under the caliplffs name. 

For the purpose of identification, I shall give the coins of this class the appe- 
lation “amiri 

118. San c a D , 313, AV, c Abbasid, (Paris, unpub.). 

Without description. 

119. San c a’, 313, AV 18 m.m. 1.768 grs., 'Abbasid, al-Muqtadir (ANS, 
unpub.). 

Amiri 

As no. 117, p. 81: but, 

Obv. ar. without pellets. 

Mar. AjUiUj s jisr 

Rev. mar. till j o 

No outer-most circle on either obverse or reverse. 

120. San c a 5 , 313, AV 18 m.m. 1.879 grs., c Abbasid, al-Muqtadir (BMC, X, 
no. 360-145, p. 72). 

Amiri. 

As no. 117, p. 81: but, ^ 

121. San c a\ 314, AV, "Abbasid, al-Muqtadir (Rogers, p. 29). 

Amiri. 

Not fully described by the publisher. 

122. San c a 3 , 314, AV 18 m.m. 1.9 grs., Abbasid, al-iMuqtadir (Lavoix, I, no. 

1121, p. 282). 

Amiri. 

123. Saffa', [31]5, AV 18 m.m. 1.92 grs., c Abbasid, al-Muqtadir (ANS, cast 
from the W.T. Stace collection, unpub.). 

Amiri. 

As no. 117, p. 81: but, —^ jiull ... 
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124. San c a", 615, AV 18 m.m. 1.92 grs., c Abbasid, al-Muqtadir (Lavoix, I, no. 
i 122, p. 282). 

Probably amiri. 

Without full description. 

125. San a", [32)0, AV 1.89 grs., Wbbasid, al-Qahir (BM, unpub.). 

Amiri. 

As no. 117, p. 81: but, 

Obv. ar. no pellet above * of 
Star under js of db ^ 

Mar. dc ... 

Rev. ar —--— 

4iiU y&Ull 

beneath a of ^Ull 
Mar. till b 

126. San c a’, f3j23, AV 1.89 grs., c Abbasid, al-Radi (BM, unpub.). 

Amiri. 

Obv. ar. V* *Ji V 

Z-Xir-) J 

d±i V 

Pellet over j of dL ^ 

Star beneath the second p of -ud 
Mar. d-C - U^au jmA I ... 

Rev. ar. 

j\* 1 tiXi i j 

5 J 

Mar. Koran, XXX: 4-5, till 

In the rev. ar., the epigraphy is more decorative than the other amiri 
coins. 

127. San c a\ |32J5, AV 19 m.m. 1.897 grs., c Abbasid, al-Mustakfl (Newman, 
unpub.). 

Amiri. 

Obv. ar. within one circle VJ *J1 V 

■>-U- J 4A)1 

<1 sljl y 

j above * of J db^ 

Pellet beneath ^ of db^ 

Flourish to the j of dL ^ 

Mar. jdcj ‘O' j-ujJ! ... 

Marginal fillet: above ar. 
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their clients they also lost their primary status of c Abbasid overlords in 
Tihamah. Consequently, the rulers of the outlying provinces began to disso¬ 
ciate themselves from Zabid and Ziyadid power was eventually restricted to the 
southern part of Tihamah. 

We know very little about this process of decline. If we are to rely on Ibn 
Khaldum’s account, the disintegration of the Ziyadid state must have occurred 
during the period when Ibn al-Fadl ruled al-Yaman. 188 c Umarah, though 
slightly more informative, gives no account of the time sequence. He enume¬ 
rates three rulers who dissociated themselves from the Ziyadid principality: 
As c ad b. Abl Ya c fur at San c a 3 , Sulayman b. Tarf at c Aththar, and al-Haraml 
at Hall. We have already had occasion to mention the first of those. The 
second, Ibn Tarf, ruled over the land extending from al~Sharjah to Hall. 
^Although he refused to attend in person at the court of Ibn Ziyad, he caused 
the Khutbah to be recited and the coinage to be struck in the name of that 
Prince [Abu al-Jaysh], He paid him also an annual tribute and sent him 
presents, but I know not the amount thereof/’ 189 As for al-Haraml of Hall 
( <r a prince of inferior power to Ibn Tarf - ”), he too “recited the Khutbah and 
struck the coinage in the name of Ibn Ziyad, and paid him a fixed amount of 
tribute.. /\ 189 

One wonders what remained of the so-called independence of c Aththar and 
Hall after their rulers had paid the tribute to Ibn Ziyad and recited the khutbah 
in his name. Probably what c Umarah meant is that the local chiefs no longer 
supplied their overlord with troops. 

The most interesting part of c Umaral/s account, is the statement concerning 
the coinage. If any coins were struck at all in Abu al-Jaysl/s name at San c a 3 , 
c Aththar and Hall, none of them has been found as yet. The San c a" issues 
down to 310 are—as far as I can tell from the available illustrations—of the 
common c Abbasid type. The Sa c dah coins are Rassid issues and have nothing 
to do with Zabid. The earliest issue to come down to us from mints other than 
San c a 3 and Sa c dah, is what seems to be an c Abbasid dinar carrying the name of 
al-Muttaqi, struck at Baysh in 331 (coin no. 99, p. 75). T have no description 
of this coin. But coin no. 100, of the same type, weighs roughly one-third the 
weight of the regular c Abbasid dinar thus conforming to the weight of the 
c Aththariyyah dinar as described by al-Muqaddasi. 190 Since Baysh was a 
dependency of c Aththar (or vice versa; the sources are not in agreement on 
this point) it may be conjectured that the Baysh coins are the forerunners of 
c Aththariyyah coins. It may also be conjectured that until the appearance of 
the c Aththariyyah coins in 341, Baysh was the paramount city in the Mikhlaf 
Ibn Tarf, and that after 341—due to reasons of commerce— c Aththar assumed 
the position which had formerly been occupied by Baysh. This would in turn 
explain why the sources disagree as to which of the two cities w r as a dependency 
of the other. 

c Umaral/s statement with respect to coins being struck in Abu al-Jaysl/s 
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name at c Aththar and other towns cannot be taken at its face value. This 
historian is guilty of so many inaccuracies that it is unwise not to doubt every 
statement he makes. It is quite conceivable that the coins to which he refers 
were c Abbasid issues struck in mints controlled by (or simply administered on 
behalf of) Abu al-Jaysh, without actually carrying Abu al-Jayslds name. In 
that case, the Baysh coins listed above would be samples of the coins to which 
c Umarah refers. 

115. San c a\ 310, AV 1.9 gr., c Abbasid, al-Muqtadir (Rogers Bey no., 164, 

p. 212). 

Rev. ar. -—- 

116. San c a/, 310, AV, 1.9 gr., c Abbasid, al-Muqtadir (Khedival Library, no 
647, p. 91). 

As no. 115. 

I have no descriptions of coins no. 115 and 116, but judging by the weight, 
it may be that both belong to the class which I shall designate below as “arniri” 
coins. 

117. San c a\ 311, AV 19 m.m. 1.918 grs., c Abbasid, al-Muqtadir (ANS, 
unpub.). 

Obv. ar. within two circles V' *Ji V 

Pellets above * of Z\ and beneath of 
Flourish to the j of aL 
Mar. iju-i 

Rev. ar. within two circles Zi 


<UlLj j-HaJJ 

Star under zk of 
Mar. Koran, XXX: 4-5, till 

This is the earliest extant coin of a mysterious class of half-dinars which were 
struck in San^ 3 and Dhamar between the years 311 and 340. The coins of 
this type which I have handled are very well preserved. They are distinctive 
not only in size and weight but also in typography and epigraphy. 

The typography of the coin is as follows: The area is surrounded by two closely 
spaced concentric circles; (in a few cases only one circle). The margin is situat¬ 
ed outside the two inner circles and is itself flanked by a third circle. Around 
the third circle is a marginal fillet, and the whole field is enclosed within a 
fourth circle. In the case of the above coin (no. 117) the marginal fillets of both 
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101. Baysh, 334, AV 23 m.m. 2.8 grs., c Abbasid, al-Mustakfi (Shamma, no. 2, 

p. 8). 

As no. 100, p. 75: but, 

Obv. ar.---—— 


Mar. 
Rev. ar. 


AjUiljj jl ‘C*- 


102. Baysh, 335, AV, c Abbasid, al-Muti c (Shamma, p. 4). 

Without description. 

103. Baysh, 336, AV, ‘Abbasid, al-MulT (Shamma, p. 4). 

Without description. 

104. Baysh, 338, AV, Abbasid, al-Muti c (Shamma, p. 4). 

Without description. 

105. Baysh, 340, AV, Abbasid, al-Muti c (Shamma, p. 4). 

Without description. 

106. c Adan, 337, AV, Abbasid, al-Muti c (Shamma, p. 4). 

Without description. 

107. c Adan, 338, AV, Abbasid, al-Muti c (Shamma, p. 4). 

Without description. 

108. c Adan, 340, AV, Abbasid, al-Mutf (Shamma, p. 4). 

Without description. 

109. Bishah, 339, AV, Abbasid, al-Muti c (Markow, no. 2, p. 65). 

Without description. 

It seems that several cities carrying the name Bishah have sprouted at differ¬ 
ent times. Two of them have survived the vicissitudes of time. One is east of 
Asmarah in the Sudan, and the other is in Wadi Bishah in present day Saudi 
Arabia. The latter appears on the modern map as Qabat Bishah and may be 
the same Bishah to which Ibn Zubayr refers. 185 

110. Bishah, [3J40, AV 22 m.m. 2.785 grs., Abbasid, al-Mutf (Ashmolean, 
cast, unpub.). 

As no. 100, p. 75: but, 

Nothing beneath obv. ar. 

Mar. i jj jbjJI 1 Aa 


111. Surdad, 339, AV 23.5 m.m. 2.75 grs., Abbasid, al-Muti c (Shamma, no. 5, 
p.9). 
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As no. 100, p. 75: but, 

Obv. ar.--- 

L* o 

Mar. itij ... 

Rev. ar. ——-~— 

aU «JaJLl 

Surdad was an alternative name for the city of al-Mahjam. 

112. Surdad, date illegible, AV 23 m.m. 2.798 grs., c Abbasid, al-Muti c (Ash 
molean, cast, unpub.). 

As no. Ill: but, 

Ob. ar.- 7 - 


113. Surdad, date illegible, AV, 1.68 grs., c Abbasid, al-MutT (BM, unpub.). 
As no. 112: but, rev. ar. obliterated. 

J 14. San^?, date illegible, AV, c Abbasid, al-Muti c (Lane-Poole, III, no. 24). 
As no. 100, p. 75: but, 

Nothing beneath obv. ar. 

Name of mint is doubtful, and the date is illegible. 

Rev. ar. —-r— 


The possibility does exist that this dinar was struck at Sa dah and not at 
San c a\ After the death of the Rassid al-Nasir Ahmad sometime between 315 
and 325, 186 a measure of c Abbasid suzerainty seems to have been restored at 
Sa c dah. Al-Hamdani tells us in al-Jawharatayn (written c. 330) that the mint 
master of both San'a 3 and Sa c dah was the same man: one Abu Isma c il Ibrahim 
1). Muhammad b. c Abd al-Rahman, known personally to al-Hamdani . 187 
To this should be added the account given by Ibn al-Qasim, who states that 
after the death of al-Nasir in 322, Sa c dah was threatened by one Hassan b. 
f Uthman b. Abi Ya c fur, the ruler of Najran and probably a nephew of As c ad. 
This Hassan actually managed to occupy Sa'dah for a short while. The c Alids 
of Sa c dah then appealed to As c ad b. Abi YaTur who prepared to oust his relative 
forcefully; but the latter avoided a show-down by evacuating the city in the 
same year . 177 It is not clear whether this incident gave As c ad the opportunity 
to establish a suzerainty over Sa c dah. Ibn al-QasinTs narrative from here on 
concerns itself with the struggle which ensued between al-Hasan and al-Mukh- 
tar, the two sons of al-Nasir. However, Hassan the YaTurid still hoped to gain 
Sa c dah, and constantly interfered in the struggle between the two Rassid 
brothers. This may have led the Rassids to seek the continued protection of 
As c ad the YaTurid, an impression which gains weight when taken in conjunc¬ 
tion with al-HamdanPs statement concerning the mint-master. 

We have seen that the Ziyadids of Zabid played a negligible part during the 
Qarmatian wars. Having thus failed to perform the function of protecting 
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the law and of inculcating liberty to do that which is forbidden.” 174 Ibn 
Hawshab remained in Maswar faithful to the Fatimids until his last breath in 
302. 171 

The second Qarmatian revolution caught the Wfurids completely unpre¬ 
pared. As c ad was left with no alternative but to ally himself with his foe. In 
return, Ibn al-Fadl appointed the Ya c furid as his governor over San c a 5 , pro¬ 
bably hoping to forestall an alliance such as that which had defeated him in 
294. 176 But the alliance could not last long, for As c ad and Ibn al-Fadl so 
distrusted each other that each of them was ready to pre-empt the other by 
striking first. Chance served the Ya c furid, and in RabF II, 303, he caused Ibn 
al-Fadl to be assassinated through the agency of an Iraqi phlebotomist 178 who 
had set up practice at al-Mudhaykhirah. 180 

The people, asserts al-Janadi, rejoiced “with exceeding joy” at the death of 
the Qarmatian. As c ad received written appeals to attack al-Mudhaykhirah 
and deliver the people from their nightmare. 180 It did not take much to con¬ 
vince him. He was soon laying siege to the Qarmatian capital at the head of 
a large army composed of recruits from San r a :> , and other parts. But al- 
Mudhaykhirah resisted stubbornly- -a sure sign that the Qarmatians were not 
as unpopular as al-Janadi would have us believe. The seige endured for a 
whole year, “and it is said that during all that time As c ad never put off' his 
armour or divested himself of his sword. . /V 80 Finally, the town fell, presum¬ 
ably in 304. Ibn al-FadFs family and as many of his followers as As c ad could 
capture were put to the sword. The only survivals were his daughters—three 
in number -one of whom As c ad gave in marriage to his nephew Qahtan while 
the other two “fell to the lot of two chiefs”. 181 

As c ad was thus able to re-consolidate his authority. He remained the 
undisputed master of the highlands till his death in 332. 182 With the death of 
Ibn al-Fadl in 303, and of Ibn Hawshab a year earlier, Isma c IlI power was 
definitely set on a downward slope. Ibn Hawshab’s sons and his leading fol¬ 
lowers were for a while distracted by a struggle for power. This was terminated 
when one of Ibn Hawshab’s children, known as Hasan b. Mansur, managed to 
gain supreme command over his father’s followers. 147 But he followed this 
victory by returning to the fold of Sunni Islam. He suppressed his sect in a 
bath of blood and its remnants were driven underground. 183 This event took 
place according to Ibn al-Qasim in 333. 147 

95. §an c a", 304, AV 18 m.m. 1.944 grs., c Abbasid, al-Muqtadir (BMC, IX, 
no. 41 If, p. 75). 

96. San'a 3 , 306, AV, c Abbasid, al-Muqtadir (Rogers, p. 28). 

Without description. 

97. San c a\ 306, AV 17.5 m.m. 2.91 grs., c Abbasid, al-Muqtadir (Berlin, I, 
no. 1644, p. 256). 
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Rev. as no. 16, p. 37: but, 

diU j-Viii 
Mar. till 4T 

98. San‘a', 307, AV 18 m.m. 1.944 grs., 'Abbasid , al-Muqtadir (BMC, X, 
no. 360-140, p. 72). 

Obv. ar. M *)! V 

<Ull 

a] V 

Pellet beneath ar. 

Inner mar. tl3> ^ •• 

Outer mar. Koran, XXX: 4-5. 

Rev. ar. within three circles *1 

-u£ 

<01 1 

<01 Li j-lliii 

Mar. Koran, IX: 33, till < 1 T 

No c Abbasid coin is extant from the period between 299 and 303. It might 
be conjectured that none was even struck during that period, for it is hardly 
likely that lbn al-Fadl would have tolerated an imperial mint within his 
domains. 

The re-appearance of "Abbasid coins from San c a D in 304, shows that As c ad 
re-affirmed his nominal loyalty to Baghdad. But the regular tribute which the 
YaTurid had paid to Zabfd was now discontinued: “The Khutbah was recited 
and the coinage was struck, in his province, in the name of Abu al-Jaysh ibn 
Ziyad; but As c ad paid him neither voluntary offerings nor contributions of 
stores nor tribute / 5184 

99. Baysh, 331, AV, c Abbasid, al-Muttaql (Shamma, p. 4). 

Without description. 

Baysh was an in-land city close to c Aththar. 

100. Baysh, 332, AV 22.5 m.m. 2.65 grs., c Abbasid, al-Muttaql (Shamma, 
no. 1, p. 7). 

Obv. ar. VI <11 V 

<1 V 

a. 

Mar. within two circles oyd jlqall ... 

Rev. ar. within two circles ^ 

vL 

Mar. illegible. 
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Rev. ar. 


> 1 J 

Mar. obscured by piercing. 

89. Sa c dah, n.d., AR 16 m.m. 0.48 gr., Rassid, al-Hadi (Zambaur, I, no. 67, 
p. 73). 

As no. 88: but, 

Without piercing. 

Rev. mar. Koran, XVII: 81-82, till 

90. fSa c dah or San c a D j, n.d. or date obliterated, AR 0.35 grs., Rassid, al-Hadi 
(BM, unpub.). 

Badly clipped; large section of the mars, and edge of the ars. obliterated. 
As no. 89: but name of mint partly obliterated by clipping, thus: 

91. Mint and date illegible, AR 22 m.m. 1.568 grs., Rassid, al-Hadi (BMC, V, 
no. 361, p. 126). 

Twice pierced in the mar. 

Obv. ar. -II VI *)l V 

Mar. obscure. 

Rev. ar. Koran, GXII: 1-4. 

Mar. obscure. 

92. Sa c dah, n.d., AE, Rassid, al-Hadi (Paris, unpub.). 

Without description. 

93. Sa c dah, n.d., AR 16 m.m. 0.49 gr., Rassid, al-Nasir (Zambaur, I, no. 69, 
P- 74). 

Rev. ar. aJ 

I ^ 

j^il 

94. Sa c dah, n.d., AR 14 m.m. 0.414 gr., Rassid, al-Nasir (ANS, unpub.). 

Obv. ar. within two circles VI <11 V 

- axI 

vdi^i V 

aW I ij 

Mar. jyjj }I ... 

Rev. ar. within two circles as no. 93. 

Mar. Koran, XVII: 81-82, till *j olf JkUi 
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Unfortunately, coins no. 93 and 94, are undated (as all Rassid silver and 
copper seem to be). Thus, they shed no light on the question of succession. 

In the year 299, the smouldering Qarmatian revolution broke out again and 
All b. al-Fadl entered SaiTa 3 for the third time. 168 Then in quick succession he 
occupied al-Mahjam, al-Kadra, and Zabld. At Zabid, he was resisted by 
Abu al-Jaysh, 169 who, according to other sources, died in the heat of the 
battle. 169 I bn al-Fadl next attacked and occupied al-Mudhaykhirah, which 
once more became his seat of government. 320 

Once in al-Mudhaykhirah, Ibn al-Fadl closed the roads that led to Makkah 
and ordained that the pilgrimage should be performed to al-Harf, a place near 
his capital. 170 Then, sensing his power, he revoked his allegiance to the Fatimid 
L Ubaydallah and set up his own independent state. 170 

Throughout those events, Ibn Hawshab had remained in his retreat on 
Mount Maswar. Al-Janadi leaves us in no doubt as to the cause of this conspic¬ 
uous seclusion: “He was an able ruler who took pleasure in the performance 
of good works - ”. 171 He, therefore, could not approve of, much less indulge in, 
Ibn al-FadFs “sacriligious” behaviour. According to al-Khazraji, the estrange¬ 
ment between the two missionaries had begun at the outset of the first 
Qarmatian war, i.e., in 293. 172 

When Ibn Hawshab ascertained that Ibn al-Fadl had thrown off his al¬ 
legiance to the Fatimids, he immediately fortified himself on Mount Maswar. 173 
His fears proved to be well founded, for shortly afterwards Ibn al-Fadl attacked 
the fortified mountain and laid siege to his former colleague. A prolonged 
and inconclusive war ensued. Finally, Ibn Hawshab was driven by sheer 
exhaustion to sue for peace. Ibn al-Fadl, who could not hope to take the 
mountain by storm, was equally desirous of ending hostilities. 174 Thus came to 
an end the contest between the two missionaries. Ibn al-Fadl, taking Ibn 
HawshalFs son as hostage, returned to al-Mudhaykhirah. 

Al-JanadI, who is our main source on those events, places the siege of Mount 
Maswar within the period of the second Qarmatian war. In other words, the 
event must have taken place in 299 or shortly after. But we have already seen 
that Ibn al-Fadl had proclaimed his prophethood in 293. Moreover, we know 
on the strength of Ibn Khaldun that as early as 291, c Uhaydallah had declined 
to come to al-Yaman on account of Ibn al-FadFs hostile attitude. 175 From all 
this, we are forced to conclude that Ibn al-Fadl broke away from the Fatimids 
much earlier than 299, and perhaps as early as 286. 

The question remains: why did Ibn al-Fadl refrain from attacking Ibn 
Hawshab till 299? The only possible explanation is that the Qarmatians of 
al-Yaman, as those of Bahrayn, maintained for a while a nominal political 
allegiance to the Fatimids even after rejecting the latteUs line of succession. 

Whatever the case might be, the schism in the Isma c Ili movement of al- 
Yaman was final by 299. Ibn al-Fadl returned to al-Mudhaykhirah where 
h is said he “directed his efforts to the task of legalizing things prohibited by 
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Rev. ar. within two circles 


Jt 

Alar, till U j.. 

The inscription on this coin is very coarse, especially on the obv. 

77. Sa c dah, 298, AV 21 m.m. 2.861 grs., Rassid, al-Hadi (ANS, unpub.). 

As no. 76: but, 

Rev. outer mar. till u 

78. Sa c dah, 298, AV 21 m.m. 2.779 grs., Rassid, al-Hadi (ANS, unpub.). 

As no. 76: but, 

Obv. inner mar. ou? ^ 

Outer mar. till 0 

Rev. mar. till l* 

The inscription is very coarse; barely readable on the rev. 

79. Sa c dah, 298, AV 21 m.m. 2.726 grs., Rassid, al-Hadi (Newman, unpub.). 

As no. 76: but, 

Obv. inner mar. jU 

Rev. mar. till 

80. Sa c dah, 298, AV 2.9 grs., Rassid, al-Hadi (Ashmolean, unpub.). 

Without description. 

81. Sa c dah, 298, AV 21.2 m.m. 3.176 grs., Rassid, al-Hadi (Naqshabandi, 
P- 281). 

As no. 76, p. 66: but, 

Obv. inner mar. jjoOU j jLjjJI ... 

Rev. mar. till j 

82. Sa c dah, 298, AV, Rassid, al-Hadi (Fasti Arabici, no. 2, p. 326). 

83. Sa c dah, 298, AV 21 m.m. 2.785 grs., Rassid, al-Hadi (BMC, X, no. 360- 
200, p. 74). 

As no. 81. 

84. Sa c dah, 298, AV, Rassid, al-Hadi (Paris, unpub.). 

Three specimens. 

Without description. 

85. Sa c dah, date illegible, AV, Rassid, al-Hadi (Fasti Arabici, no. 3,3a). 

The publisher of this coin states that at the end of the obv. mar., the 
word joly seems to have been altered to j? jdJj. He comments 
that perhaps the old die was still being used when a new century started 
and an attempt was made to bring the die up-to-date by altering the 
century. 
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al-Hadi died at Sa c dah on 19 Dhu al-Hijjah 298. 164 If we accept Lane- 
Poolers comments on coin no. 85, we would have to assume that this coin was 
struck in al-Hadi's name at least two years after his death. Such an assumption 
seems acceptable in view of the crisis of succession which took place after al¬ 
ii adl’s death. 

According to I bn Khaldun, who bases himself on al-Suli, the Imam al-Hadi 
was succeeded by his son al-Murtada who enjoyed a long but troubled reign 
until his death in 320. 185 He was then succeeded by al-HadPs second son al- 
Nasir Ahmad. 185 Kay, on the other hand, asserts on the basis of several sources, 
that al-Murtada was forced to abdicate in favor of his brother al-Nasir in 301. 188 
This account is also confirmed by Ibn al-Qasim who gives us details of the 
events taking place in the following decade. 168 Those details show al-Nasir as 
the effective successor of al-Hadi in the leadership of the anti-Qarmatian 
coalition; in fact, the task of liquidating the Qarmatians after the fall of al- 
Mudhaykhirah in 304 seems to have been undertaken solely by him. Still 
another account—by the author of Yawdqit al-Siyar —states that the “Imamate 
of both the sons of al-Hadi is disputed”, and adds al-Murtada died at Sa c dah 
in 310. 167 

From all this, we can understand that the Rassid state was torn by dissenssion 
at least till 301. In view of that, it is not strange that the mint at Sa'dah should 
issue posthumous coins in the name of al-Hadi. It may be that the Imam's 
successors were so distracted by the strife that they did not pay attention to the 
necessity of up-dating the coinage; or, still more plausible, that authority at 
Sa c dah was for a while badly defined thus rendering a monetary reform 
impossible. 

86 . Sa c dah, date illegible, AV 2.89 grs., Rassid, al-Hadi (BM, unpub.). 

As no. 69, p. 54; but, 

Obv. inner mar. ... ... 

My knowledge of this coin is through a photograph provided to Dr. Miles 
by Mr. Lowick of the British Museum. I could not read the date because 
that part of the margin is shaded; but undoubtedly a better reading could 
be achieved if the coin itself was available. 

87. Sa c dah, n.d., AR 0.33 grs., Rassid, al-Hadi (Ashmolean, unpub.). 

Without description. 

88 . Sa c dah, n.d., AR 15 m.m. 0.494 grs., Rassid, al-Hadi (BMC, V, no. 362, 

p. 126) 

Twice pierced in the margin area. 

Obv. ar. as no. 69, p. 54. 

Mar. 3 -u^oj .. 
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San c a\ 148 The repulsion of the Qarmatians from San^ must have taken place 
not later than Shawwal, 293; Ibn al-Athir tells us that the news of this event 
reached Baghdad in that month, whereupon the caliph appointed al-Muzaffar 
b. Hajj as governor and despatched him to San c aV 152 However, the question 
of San^ 3 had not yet been settled. In 294, Ibn al-Fadl recaptured Dhamar 
and forced al-Murtada to take refuge at San c a’ where al-Hadi had eargerly 
taken up residence. 153 Once in San c a% al-Murtada came under attack from 
As c ad b. Abi Ya c fur who desired to recapture his lost possession. The Rassids 
thereupon withdrew. 164 But As c ad did not enjoy his victory; he lost the city 
to the Qarmatians before the year was over. This caused the YaTurids and 
the Rassids to combine forces and drive the Qarmatians once more out of 
San c a 5 . 148 

The reoccupation of San c a v by the allies was a setback for Ibn al-Fadl. 
Thenceforth, the allied forces, aided by c Abbas id troops, were able to drive 
the Qarmatians out of the territories they had occupied; 155 and Ibn al-Fadl 
"withdrew into a remote corner of al-Yaman”. 156 In the next four years, the 
Qarmatians remained more or less under control. They did manage to occupy 
each of San^ and Zabid at least once, in 297, but in each case they were driven 
out and their power restricted once more to narrow confines. 157 

It is necessary to mention here an interesting notation made by Arendonk. 
This historian has been able to determine that Ibn al-Fadl attacked Zabid 
twice. The first attack occurred in 293, and seems to have been hardly 
more than a skirmish. The second attack took place in 297, and led to 
a brief occupation. But Arendonk^s sources do not mention in either case that 
a Ziyadid prince defended the city. As a matter of fact, it was al-Muzaffar 
b. Hajj who engaged Ibn al-Fadl in 297. 158 

72. San c a\ 295, AV, 20 m.m., 2.82 grs., c Abbasid, al-Muktafl—Ibn Hajj 
(Newman, unpub.). 

Obv. as no. 16, p. 37: but, 

Ar. —- : 

7-U- 

Mar. 

Rev. as no. 40, p. 46: but, ar. —77 - ^~r 

aMU jixSJJ 

I 

73. San c a ? , 298, AV, 21 m.m. 2.631 grs., c Abbasid, al-Muqtadir—Muhammad 

b. al-Muzaffar (ANS, unpub.). 

As no. 72: but, 

Obv. ar. without governor^ name. 

Inner mar. -=jL .$ i ole ^ U.. 

Rev. ar. 


xictj jJLxiil 

jjj X+£- 

Mar. Koran, IX: 33, till 
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74. San"a J , 299, AV, 20 m.m. 2.83 grs., \Abbasid, al-Muqtadir (ANS, unpub.). 
As no. 16, p. 37: but, 

Obv. inner mar. IxLmOJ Lj Jill ,,, 

Outer mar., Koran, XXX: 4-5, till [?J ^ Zt\ 


Rev. ar. 


<0)u jJUJail 


Pellet under ^ of J 

Mar. Koran, IX: 33, till f jmH 


75. San c a J , [2J99, AV, 20 m.m. 2.82 grs., c Abbasid, al-Muqtadir (RIG, 
no. 177, p. 46). 

Obv. inner mar. IU>Jj fUJ Ia~,s2J 


Rev. ar. 


<si)L> j-HaU 

Mar. Koran, IX: 33, till 




The c Abbasid Governor al-Muzaffar b. Hajj remained in al-Yaman till his 
death in 298. 159 During that period he shared power with the YaTurids and 
the Rassids. 148 The ever present threat of the Qarmatians compelled the three 
rulers to maintain an alliance of sorts, though clashes between them were at 
times unavoidable. 

In 298, the c Abbasid government sent enforcements to al-Yaman under the 
command of Ibn Mulahiz. 160 According to HamdanPs continuation of al- 
Tabari, this commander was invested with the governorship following the 
death of al-Muzaffar in the same year. 160 Coin no. 73, however, indicates that 
Muhammad b. al-Muzaffar must have acted as governor for a short while after 
his fathers death. This was not an unusual procedure; there are several other 
cases where a governor’s son would take over his father’s position pending the 
arrival of letters of investiture from the capital. 

Shortly after Ibn Mulahiz took over, the second Qarmatian war broke out, 
and San c a J once more fell under Ibn al-FadPs control. It must be that the 
governor was thus forced to leave al-Yaman, for we hear that in 301, the caliph 
appointed Muhammad b. Yusuf b. Ya c qub b. Isma c Il b. Hammad as governor 
of southern Iraq, al-Hijaz, and al-Yaman. 161 (Naturally, this governor did not 
make his appearance in San c a\ for it was then under Qarmatian control). In 
309, six years after the collapse of the Qarmatian state, Ibn Mulahiz was 
re-appointed to his former position at San c a\ 162 He remained there until his 
transference to al-Hijaz in 311. 163 

76. Sa c dah, 298, AV 21m.m. 2.786 grs., Rassid, al-Hadl (ANS, unpub.). 

Pierced in the mar. 

As no. 69, p. 54: but, 

Obv. inner mar. Jy^j JL> tu jbjjJ! .. 
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4. Ibn Ziyad, possibly the prince who was killed by the Qarmatians in 299. 

5. Abu al-Jaysh, d. 371 after a reign of 72 years. 

The Qarmatian revolution of al-Yaman was an off-shoot of the IsmaTlI 
movement which had started in Iraq. In the year 268, two IsmaTlI missionaries 
arrived in al-Yaman: Ibn Hawshab Mansur al-Yaman and c Ali b. al-Fadl. 
The former was the agent of the Fatimids at Salamiyyah 126 and the latter the 
agent of Hamdan Qarmat and c Abdan of the Kufah group. 127 Thus the 
IsmaTlI movement of al-Yaman showed the same duality of leadership which 
characterized some other branches of the movement. 

Mansur al-Yaman (or Ibn Hawshab) settled in c Adan La c ah and by the 
year 290 had managed to gather around him some 500 families with whom he 
occupied the fortress of c Ayn Muharram on Mount Maswar. 128 In the mean¬ 
time, Ibn al-Fadl had been active in several parts of al-Yaman, and by 286 
had acquired enough military strength to attack and loot al-Mudhaykhirah. 129 

Arendonk, in his exhaustive work on the establishment of the Rassid dynasty 
makes no mention of this early Qarmatian outbreak. Instead, he describes the 
struggle for San^ 3 between the YaTurids and the Rassids. 

According to this account, those two dynasts seem to have been completely 
oblivious to the threat which the Qarmatians posed to the entire social order 
of al-Yaman. In 288, al-Hadl invaded San^ upon the invitation of Abu al- 
c Atahiyah, one of the prominent men of the city. 129 The Rassid entered San c a 
on 22 Muharram 288, without encountering any resistance. 130 His collaborator 
Abu al- c Atahiyah had already placed the principle members of the Ya c furid 
clan in prison. 131 

In RabF II, the Rassid settled down at Shibam and placed his cousin c AJi 
b. Sulayman over San c a\ 132 Before the year was over, Rassid governors had 
been appointed to the different dependencies. 133 

A number of YaTurids who had escaped from San c a' allied themselves with 
the Banu Tarlf, another important family from the area. A pro-Ya c furid revolt 
began before the year was over, and in Jumada II, 289, the Rassids were forced 
to evacuate San c a\ 134 It was the Tarlfids rather than the YaTurids, however, 
who took control of the city. 135 

At some point during those events, the c Abbasid government had appointed 
c Ujj b. Hajj as governor of Makkah and al-Yaman. When the Rassids were 
driven forth from SanTr in 289, TJjj appointed As c ad b. Abi Ya c fur and 
c Uthman b. Abi al-Khayr as deputies, while he himself remained in Makkah. 136 

Nevertheless, in the year 290, the former governor Juftam returned from 
Iraq to fill up the vacant position of governor at San c aV 36 The Tarifid chief, 
who was still in control of the city at that time, intercepted the c Abbasid 
governor’s route and eventually put him in prison at Dahr. 137 

In Safar of the same year, the Tarlfids were themselves driven forth from 
San TV and the city now passed once more into the hands of the YaTurids. 188 
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The governor Juftam had in the meantime escaped from prison and managed 
to make his appearance at San c a 3 in the wake of the YaTurid occupation. With 
that, a technical problem arose: As c ad b. Abi Ya c fur and his cousin c Uthman 
still regarded themselves as c Abbasid representatives and as such maintained 
that the presence of Juftam was superfluous. The latter argued that his ap¬ 
pointment had superceded that of the Ya c furids and that consequently he was 
the lawful governor of the province. Finally, fighting broke out between the 
contenders. Juftam was slain and his body-guard attached themselves to the 
Ya c furids. 13U The two cousins then continued to rule San c a" and the surround¬ 
ing area on a joint basis until As r ad ousted his cousin in 292. 340 

While the struggle for San c a D was going on in this fashion, the Qarmatians 
had re-appeared on the scene with increased power. In 291, Ibn al-Fadl had 
occupied Abyan, killed its ruler, and had possessed himself of a large amount 
of wealth. 141 An attempt in the same year to occupy al-Mudhaykhirah failed 
completely and Ibn al-Fadl had to fall back on the country of YafiV 42 In the 
following year, he once more, attacked al-Mudhaykhirah, this time successfully. 
Then he occupied the strong fortress of at-Ta c kur. 142 In the meantime, Ja c far 
b. Ibrahim al-Manakhi, ruler of al-Mudhaykhirah, took refuge in Tihamah, 
and continued the struggle with troops provided by the uf Prince of Zabld”. 143 
Before the year was over, Ja c far was defeated and slain. 142 At the same time, 
As c ad b. Abi YaTur’s followers regained al-Mudhaykhirah, but only to lose it 
again to the Qarmatians in the same year. 144 

Once in al-Mudhaykhirah, Ibn al-Fadl made the city his seat of government 
and for the first time openly avowed his doctrine. He declared himself a 
prophet and instituted a regime of licence analogous to that which the Qarma¬ 
tians were reputed to have led elsewhere. 145 

Such accusations of licence and debauchery are to be read will extreme 
reserve, for all our sources are hostile and biased. One observation should be 
made, however, namely, that the Ismadll faction under the leadership of Ibn 
Hawshab Mansur al-Yaman escaped the stigma applied so readily to Ibn al- 
Fadl. Indeed, al-Janadl informs us that shortly afterwards, the two Isma c IlI 
da*is fell out and were never to cooperate again. 173 

Ibn al-FadPs next move was to occupy the dependencies of al-Mudhaykhirah 
(which were known as Mikhlaf Ja c far) and then the cities of al-Janad and 
Dhamar, both of which belonged to As c ad b. Abi Ya c fur. 148 This brought 
the Qarmatians to the gates of San^, and As c ad quickly tendered his submis¬ 
sion. 145 ^ Nevertheless, a Qarmatian force attaked the city in 293, and As c ad 
fled in panic to Shi bam from where he was driven forth by Ibn Hawshab. 150 

This was the first Qarmatian occupation of San c a\ According to al-Khazrajl, 
they seem to have entered the defenseless city without a fight. 151 But the 
citizens, having been abandoned by their ruler, appealed to the Imam al-Hadl 
for help. He quickly sent an army commanded by his son Abu al-Qasim 
Muhammad al-Murtada, 152 who gained possession of both Dhamar and 
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After the departure of Juftam, Abu Ya c fur Ibrahim easily regained San^'. 
During the last years of his rule, and that of his son As c ad (who succeeded him 
c. 285) the Ya c furid state reached the greatest limits of its expansion, thus 
including all the highlands with the exception of Sa c dah and its dependencies. 

Another center of government during those years was Sa c dah where al-Hadl 
ila al-Haqq was recalled by the citizens early in 284. 120 In addition to the 
dependencies of Sa c dah, the Rassid state included during the life-time of its 
founder the city of Najran which he occupied from the Ziyadids in the same 
year. 121 

The third center of government in al-Yaman was Zabid from where the 
Ziyadid amirs still controlled the coastal plains as far east as Hadramawt. After 
the departure of Juftam, the Ziyadids seem to have once more established some 
sort of overlordship over the highlands excluding Sa c dah but including San c a" 
and al-Janad from which they exacted tribute. All this, however was lost to the 
Ziyadids in the tumult of the Qarmatian wars, and by the end of the century, 
the authority of Zabid was restricted to Tihamah proper. 

Of some interest to us here is the question of Ziyadid succession. We have 
already noted that Muhammad b. Ziyad, the founder of the dynasty, was suc¬ 
ceeded in 245 by his son Ibrahim. The sources are all in agreement on this 
point and there seems to be no ground to doubt it. 

The confusion starts with the death of Ibrahim. Accoding to T/marah, who 
does not supply us whith dates, the succession was as follows: 122 

2. Ibrahim 

3. Ibn Ziyad, son of Ibrahim 

4. Abu al-Jaysh Ishaq b. Ibrahim, brother of Ibn Ziyad, who ruled for 
more than 80 years and died leaving an infant son. 

According to Ibn Khaldun, who relied heavily on c Umarah, the succession 
was as follows, also given without dates: 123 

2. Ibrahim b. Muhammad 

2. Ziyad (not Ibn Ziyad as in the case of c Umarah) b. Ibrahim 

3. Ziyad Abu al-Jaysh Ishaq b. Ibrahim 

KhazrajI also relies in some instances on c Umarah. But the fact that he 
supplies us with dates for the first two Ziyadids shows that he had some other 
source at his disposal. According to him, the succession was as follows: 124 

1 . Muhammad b. Ziyad, d. 245 

2. Ibrahim b. Muhammad, d. 289, after a reign of 38 years (sic.). 

3. Ziyad b. Ibrahim, who ruled for a short time. 

4. Abu al-Jaysh Ishaq, who ruled for 80 years and died in 391. 

The date 391, which Khazraji gives as the year of Abu al-Jaysh's death, 
must obviously be an erreur de plume, for it would stretch Abu l-Jayshbs reign 
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far beyond the eighty years specified by c Umarah. Kay reads for it the date 
371, and comments: “This would place his [Abu al-Jaysh's] accession in A.H. 
291, and would give a duration of two years to the reign of his brother and 
predecessor Ziyad. The latter may have been the prince who is reported to 
have been killed when Zabld was captured and looted by the Karmathians 
under c A!y ibn Fadl...; but as the capture of Zabid must have occurred after 
A.H. 292, when Ibn Fadl conquered Mudhaykhirah, it may with at least equal 
plausibility be conjectured that it was really Abu al-Jaysh who was attacked, 
and that he did not lose his life. But how, on the other hand, are we to believe 
that Abu al-Jaysh, at the end of a reign of eighty years, left an infant son to 
succeed him?” 125 

The statement concerning the infant son could be dismissed. More serious 
is Kay's error of fixing the conquest of Zabid at 292. In the course of the 
Qarmatian wars, Zabid was attacked at least three times. The account of this 
particular conquest, as given by al-Janadi, must refer to events taking place in 
299, as will be shown presently. For the present, it is first necessary to establish 
who the current ruler of Zabid was. 

It will be recalled that T'marah mentions that Ibrahim was succeeded by 
his son Ibn Ziyad. This is an obvious discrepancy, for Ibrahim's son must have 
been called Ibn Ibrahim. The latter historians dealt with this discrepancy by 
striking out the “ibn” on the logical assumption that it was included by mis¬ 
take. However, it would be equally logical to assume that the discrepancy 
resulted from an omission rather than an addition. In other words, there is 
quite a likelihood that the “Ibn Ziyad” of the c Umarah manuscript was ac¬ 
tually the grandson of Ibrahim, and that he was the fourth in succession rather 
than the third. In that case, the third in succession would be a “Ziyad” whose 
name was dropped from the manuscript due to the absent-mindedness of a 
copyist. Moreover, the omission must have occurred in an early manuscript 
and must have quickly proliferated by means of later copies; for it is only in this 
manner that we can explain how later historians, presumably using different 
copies, were to encounter the same error. 

Khazraji must have relied on c Umarah for most of his statement concerning 
the Ziyadid succession. Thus he fell into the error in which Ibn Khaldun and 
al-Janadi fell later on. However, since he adopted two dates and one figure 
from some other source, the omission which has been pointed above became 
apparent. 

On the basis of the above, we can reconstruct the Ziyadid succession as 
follows; 

1 . Muhammad b. Ziyad, d. 245. 

2. Ibrahim b. Muhammad, who ruled for 38 years, d. 283 instead of 289 as 
in Khazraji. 

3. Ziyad b. Ibrahim. He was possibly the prince who died in 289. 
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57. San c a 3 , 280, AV, 'Abbasid (Paris, unpub.). 
Without description. 


58. San c a 3 , 280, AV 19.5 m.m. 2.93 grs., c Abbasid, al-Mu c tadid (Zambaur, I, 
no. 19, p. 53). 

Rev. ar. —- 

A»b 


59. San c a 3 , [28]2, AV 19 m.m. 2.232 grs., c Abbasid, al-Mu c tadid (ANS 
access, no., unpub.). 

The margins partly obliterated by bad clipping. 

As no. 16, p. 37: but, 

Obv. inner mar. ... jrwi ... (The decade and century 

are obliterated by clipping). 


Rev. ar. 


aJiIj JLoIaU 


60. San c a 3 , 283, AV 19 m.m. 2.906 grs., "Abbasid, al-Mu c tadid (ANS, 
access no., unpub.). 

As no. 16, p. 37: but, 

Obv. inner mar. joLj C j Jt-ij Abw Ujuaj ... 

Rev. ar. —-~ 

Allu XJuaI' 


61. San^ 3 , 283, AV 18 m.m. 2.908 grt., c Abbasid, al-Mu c tadid (BMC, 1, no. 
378, p. 133). 

62. San c a', 283, AV, c Abbasid (Paris, unpub.). 

Without description. 

63. San c £p, 285, AV, c Abbasid (Paris, unpub.). 

Without description. 

Juftam re-established c Abbasid rule over San c a" and the surrounding areas 119 
but he made no visible attempt to persecute the YaTurids. Indeed, in the 
prevailing situation, the c Abbasid governor could ill afford to persecute even a 
doubtful ally like the Ya c furid. That same period saw the rise to prominence 
of two powerful movements, the Rassid (or Zaydite) of Sa c dah and the Qarma- 
tian. With those two forces tearing at the Sunni domination in al-Yaman, 
the axis of power which had been created earlier in the century was needed 
more than ever. It may even be conjectured that the Ziyadid of Zabld himself 
put pressure on the c Abbasid governor to spare the YaTurids. According to 
al-Janadl, Abu Ya c fur Ibrahim had all along honored this father^ policy of 
alliance with the Ziyadids and was to keep honoring it after regaining power 
in 282. 120 From this, it could be inferred that the YaTurids, at least in the eyes 
of the Ziyadids, had a very important function to perform, for they filled a 
vacuum which had been created by the relaxation of central authority in the 
empire. 
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As a result, Ibrahim b. Muhammad remained in Shibam and regained power 
after the departure of Juftam in 282. 119 

64. San c a 3 , 286, AV 23 m.m. 2.922 grs., c Abbasid, al-Mu c tadid, (ANS 
access, no., unpub.). 

As no. 59, p. 52: but, pellett under the ^ of J \yo in rev. ar. 

65. San c a 3 , 286, AV, c Abbasid (Paris, unpub.). 

Without description. 

66 . San c a 3 , 287, AV, c Abbasid (Paris, unpub.). 

Without description. 

67. San c a 3 , 289, AV, c Abbasid (Paris, unpub.). 

Without description. 

68 . San c a 3 , 290, AV, c Abbasid (Paris, unpub.). 

Without description. 

69. San c a 3 , [2]93, AV, Rassid, al-Hadl (Paris, unpub.; ANS, cast). 

Obv. ar. Vi *Ji V 

J cOi^V 

*X> i c3 X+jZ- 

Inner mar. jb-xli... 

Outer mar. Koran, XXX: 4-5. 

Rev. ar. within circle Ji 

Mar. Koran, XVII: 81-82. 

70. San c a\ 293, AV 2.90 grs., Rassid, al-Hadl (BM, unpub.). 

As no. 69: but, jrvSjLj bJb*... 

71. San c a 3 , date obliterated, AR 13 m.m. 0.41 gr., c Abbasid, al-Muqtadir 
(Berlin, I, no. 1705, p.266). 

Obv. ar. as no. 16, p. 37: but, pellet under of 
Mar. ^j^li... 

Rev. ar. as no. 42, p. 46: but, pellet under of j-bii! 

Mar. Koran, XXX: 4-5, till I 

The complicated events which took place after JuftanTs departure rotated 
primarily around the attempt of the Qarmatian c Ali b. al-Fadl to seize supreme 
authority in al-Yaman. 

At the time that the Qarmatians engaged the established order in a struggle 
P or existence, al-Yaman was ruled by three principle governments. 
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Ahmad b. al-Muwaffaq later became caliph in 279 under the honorific 
name of al-Mu‘tadid bi Allah. In the fifteen years preceding his succession he 
had assumed an official status of sorts by serving as general in some military 
campaigns, notably, the last campaign against the Zanj m 266-70 and t e 
campaign against Khumarawayh b. Ahmad b. Tulun m 271. But in 258 
he still had, as far as I can tell, absolutely no official title to have his name struck 
on a coin. The fact that his name does appear on coin no. 46, must attest to 
the power which he and his father wielded rather than to any official status o 

his. 

47. San c a’, 258, AV 20 m.m. 2.929 grs., c Abbasid, al-Mu c tamid (ANS, 
unpub.). 

As no. 42, p. 46: but, Lf~*j 

48. San c V, 259, AV 20 m.m. 2.9 grs., ‘Abbasid, al-Mu c tamid (RIC, no. 157, 
p. 41). 

As no. 42, p. 46: but, 

49. San c a’, 265, AV 20 m.m. 2.915 grs., c Abbasid, al-Mu c tamid (BMC, IX, 
no. 255k, p. 69). 

JO L*J JO-J 

50. San c a 3 , 265, AR 14 m.m. 0.5 grs., ‘Abbasid, al-Mu c tamid— al-Muwaffaq 
' (Berlin, I, no. 1561, p. 240)- 

Obv. ar. 


Cr'j 




Mar. (without p->) 

Rev - ar - 

Mar. Koran, IX: 33, till 

51. San c a\ 267, AV, c Abbasid, al-Mu c tamid —al-Muwaffaq (Pans, unpub.). 
Obv. ar. 




Rev. ar. 


52 San^ 3 , 273, AV 2.97 grs., c Abbasid, al-Muffamid, (Lavoix, I no. 1004, 
p. 250). 

53. San c a 3 , 274, AV, ‘Abbasid, al-Mu c tamid—Ahmad b. al-Muwairaq—-al- 
Muwaffaq (Paris, unpub.). 


Obv. ar. 
Rev. ar. 


it* jjjb 


Jp -WaU 

job ji 


54. San c a", 275, AV 2.94 grs., ‘Abbasid, al-Mu c tamid—Ahmad b. al-Muwaf¬ 
faq (Lavoix, I, no. 1005, p. 250). 
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Rev. ar. 


4)1 

Twice pierced. 

55. San c a\ 277, AV 19.5 m.m. 2.89 grs., ‘Abbasid, al-Mu c tamid—Ahmad b. 
al-Muwaffaq—al-Muvvaffaq (Zambaur, I, no. 18, p. 53). 

Obv. ar. 


Allli 

l 


Rev. 


ar. 


dJul 

Alflj J3ji\ 


56. San c a’, 278, AV, c Abbasid, aI-Mu c tamid—Ahmad b. al-Muwaffaq—al- 
Muwaffaq (Paris, unpub.). 

Obv. ar. 


aJiL it 


Rev. ar. 


ajjI ^ 

ail) JjJ 


In the year 262, Muhammad b. Ya c fur appointed his son Abu Ya c fur 
Ibrahim as regent while he himself set out to per from the pilgrimage. After 
that, several curious events took place. 

When Muhammad b. Ya c fur returned to Sarfa, in 265, he gave himsell up 
to a life of contemplation and worship and left the administration of affairs in 
the hands of his son. 114 This arrangement went on until a popular revolt led 
by one Ibn Du c am broke out in San c a 3 sometime between 270 and 273. The 
YaTurids were driven back to Shibam, while the central government hurriedly 
appointed (in 273) a new governor, c Abd al-Rahim b. Sa c Id b. Makhlad son 
of the current wazir in Iraq. 115 The governor appeared briefly at San c a 3 but 
was immediately recalled by his government; 116 the rebel Muhammad b. al- 
Du c am regained control over the city. Next, Muhammad b. YaTur was killed 
at Shibam in vague circumstances. Al-JanadT gives the date of Muhammad's 
death as 279, and claims that he had in reality been assassinated by his son 
Ibrahim. 117 Al-KhazrajI, on the other hand, glosses over the manner of 
Muhammad's death though he adds rather significantly that the YaTurid 
succession went to Muhammad's nephew c Abd al-Qadir and not to his son 
Ibrahim as one would have expected. 118 Kay, the editor and translator of 
TJmarah, suggests that this unexpected shift in the succession might be ex¬ 
plained by the charge of patricide levelled against Ibrahim. 118 

In the meantime, the rebels at San c a 3 had offered supreme authority to 
JaTar b. Ahmad al-Manakhl, the ruler of Mikhlaf JaTar. 119 Nevertheless, the 
rebellion had by then spent itself: the city accepted without resistance an 
c Abbasid governor, C A1I b. Husayn Juftam (or Khuftam) who arrived at 
San c a 3 in Safar 279. 119 
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39. San c a J , 256, AV, ‘Abbasid, al-Muhtadi (Rogers, p. 21). 

Rev. ar. -- 

jy\ 

40. San c a J , 256, AV 17.5 m.m. 2.95 grs., c Abbasid, al-Muhtadi (Berlin, I, no. 

1527, p. 232). 

Obv. ar. Koran, XXX: 4-5. 

Rev. ar. 

ju* 

.Oil (J 

4)11) tS^' 

Mar. Koran, IX: 33, till *1S" 
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41. San c a 3 , 256, AV 18 m.m. 2.9 grs., c Abbasid, al-Muhtadi (Lavoix, I, no. 
991, p. 245). 

Rev. ar. as no. 40. 

42. San^a 5 , 257, AV 19 m.m. 2.891 grs., c Abbasid, al-Mu c tamid (Newman, 
unpub.). 

As no. 35, p. 45: but, 

Obv. inner mar. 

Rev. ar. 

«uil 

ill ^ JUi»il 
jCyil J** I 

43. San c a 3 , 257, AV 20 m.m. 2.91 grs., ‘Abbasid, al-Mu c tamid (RIC, no. 151, 
p. 39). 

As no. 42: but, obv. inner mar. 

44. San^a 3 , 257, AV 19 m.m. 2.93 grs., ‘Abbasid, al-Mu c tamid (Allan, p. 196). 

Without description. 


45. San c a 3 , 257, AV, ‘Abbasid (Paris, unpub.). 

Without description. 

We have already noted that by this time Ya c fur had become the master of 
San c a 3 and still refused to recognize the suzerainty of the caliph. Yet, the 
imperial mint at San c a 3 continued to function. This could be explained on one 
of two grounds: that Ya c fur was indifferent to such attributes of sovereignty 
as the striking of coins; or, alternatively, that he was under compulsion to 
maintain this faint link with the central government of Iraq. 
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The only apparent c Abbasid presence at that time was on the coastal plain 
where the aging Muhammad b. Ziyad was still faithful to the caliph. This un¬ 
doubtedly constituted a pressure which forced Ya c fur to exercise restraint in his 
relations with the c Abbasid government. Moreover, the silence of the written 
sources is not a conclusive proof that the central government no longer succeed¬ 
ed in employing direct pressure on Ya c fur in SanT. Indeed, Muhammad b. 
YaTur seems to have been susceptible to this pressure; for he took the initiative 
in 256 of obtaining the bafah for al-Mu c tamid, and in the same year re-intro- 
duced the caliph's name in the khutbah. m Al-Mu c tamid replied in 257 by 
recognizing the status quo and appointing Muhammad b. YaTur as governor of 
San c a\ 105 According to the new arrangement, the YaTurid was to fall under 
the direct overlordship of the Ziyadid prince of Zabid. The tribute was to be 
paid to Zabid and no longer to Baghdad. 106 

The two decades flanking the mid-third century were ones of grave impor¬ 
tance for the "Abbasid empire. In 247, al-Mutawakkil was assassinated, thus 
giving the first outward sign of the decadence of the caliphate. In 252, al- 
Musta c in was deposed by his generals, and shortly afterwards the momentous 
Zanj rebellion broke out. Those events at the heart of the empire were concur¬ 
rent with the rise of the Tulunids at Fustat and the beginning of the long strug¬ 
gle for Syria between Iraq and Egypt. 

Those events did not fail to have immediate repercussions in al-Yaman. 
Immediately after the deposition of the Caliph al-Musta c In, the Ziyadid 
Ibrahim b. Muhammad (who had succeeded his father in 245) 107 threw off 
all but the most nominal allegiance to the caliph. He appropriated to himself 
“the entire revenues of the Yaman”, and also adopted certain royal dignities 
such as the ceremonial canopy. But he continued the practice of mentioning 
the caliph’s name in the khutbah and refrained from issuing a coinage of his 
own, 108 

46. San c a : ‘, 258, AV, c Abbasid, al-Mu c tamid—Ahmad b. al-Muwaffaq (God- 
rington, p. 30). 

Rev. ar. ** 

■u* 

<o>i y -u^ii 

In 257, the Zanj rebellion compelled the Caliph al-Mu c tamid to appoint his 
brother al-Muwaffaq as governor of a large area which included al-Yaman, 
al-Hijaz, and southern Iraq. 100 This appointment was widened at some later 
date to include the “eastern” part of the empire. 110 In 261, the caliph even 
designated his brother as second in the line of succession. 111 The truth was that 
al-Muwaffaq had by then gained ascendency over the caliph, a fact which was 
later used by Ahmad b. Tulun to justify his insubordination. 112 
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trying to win by regal dignity where he had lost by force of arms. Howevc r, 
al-Muntasir's investiture lost its dramatic effect by the fact that he was also 
given the governorships of Makkah, al-Madinah, and Tahf. 301 And although 
we do not know where he took up his residence, it seems hard to believe that 
he gave up the merry life of al-Madinah for the hustle and jostle of San c a '. 
At any rate, it appears that his tenure did not last long, for we hear that in 234, 
al-Mutawakkil appointed Itakh as governor of Makkah and al-Madinah. 102 
True that ItaklYs appointment was made only for the duration of the pilgrim¬ 
age; 103 but even a temporary appointment would revoke an earlier one, and we 
do not have on record that al-Muntasir was re-appointed after Itakh left 
Makkah. As for the governorship of San c a J , the evidence is silent. Therefore, 
it is to be assumed that the seat remained in abeyance. 

However that may be, YaTur was able to consolidate his authority over 
San c a J and al-Janad, though not over Tihamah." 

30. San c a J , 233, AE 1.27 grs., 'Abbasid (BM, unpub.). 

Obv. ar. within dotted circle 

b 

Mar. decorative flourishes 
Rev. as obv.:, but, ^ 




Pellet under 
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San'a/, 237, AV 20 m.m. 3.175 grs. 
'Abdallah (BMC, IX, no. 317'\ p. 62). 

Obv. ar. 


c Abbasid, al-Mutawakkil—-Abu 




Jj I -Cx ^ 


Rev. ar. 


^ > js>< 

Between 233 and 257, the sources do not indicate that the caliph sent any 
governors to al-Yaman. And in view of the situation arising after the departure 
of Himyar b. al-Harith, it seems at first thought unlikely that YaTur would 
have willingly tolerated such a presence. Yet, coin no. 31 carries the name Abu 
c Abdallah. Who was this Abu c Abdallah? Ya furfs son and successor was 
named Muhammad. Therefore, “Abu ‘Abdallah” could not be YaTur\s 
kunyah except if we assume that he survived an older son named c Abdallah. 
The same applies to Muhammad b. Ziyad whose son and successor was named 
Ibrahim. There remains the likelihood that ‘“Abdallah” was a moneyer. But 
all those conjectures do not rule out the possibility that contrary to our first 
thoughts, an c Abbasid governor was able to make a brief appearance in San c a 
in 237. 
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32. San c a 3 , 237, AV, Abbasid, al-Mutawakkil (Le Strange, p. 554) Publisher's 
brief description: “ . . . a much clipped dinar of al-Mutawakkil bearing his 
name on the reverse area, and minted in San c a in 237". 

33. San c a 3 , 238, AV, Abbasid, al-Mutawakkil (Rogers, pp. 20-21). 

As no. 29: but, without the name Ja c far, and with the name of the Caliph 
al-Mutawakkil beneath the rev. ar. 


34. San c a :> , 238, AV 20 m.m. 3.16 grs., Abbasid, al-Mutawakkil (Berlin, I, 
no. 1462, p. 219). 

Jj Jtc 

Obv. ar. Koran, XXX: 4-5. 

Rcv - ar - JXAi 

Mar. Koran, IX: 33, till Jjf 

35. San c a 3 , 249, AV 19 m.m. 2.936 grs., Abbasid, al-Musta c In (ANS, unpub.) 

As no. 16, p. 37: but, 

Rev. —. 7 --—t 

Mar. Koran, IX: 33, till 

Two circles around obv. and rev. fields. 


36. San c a 5 249, AV 18 m.m. 2.87 grs., Abbasid, al-Musta c fn (Lavoix, I, no. 
973, p. 240). 


^jo L.J jb 

37. San c a 3 , 249, AV, Abbasid, al-Musta c In (Constantinople, II, no. 599, p. 
* 213). 


Obv. ar. 


Mar. 
Rev. ar. 


VI *!l V 
V 


Ju£ 


, cr J ' 


LiC^taj ... 


Aii L 

Mar. Koran, IX: 33. 

38. San c a 3 , 252, AV 18 m.m. 2.98 grs., Abbasid, al-Mu c tazz (Allan, p. 196). 
Without details. 
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Umar al-Shihabi as his deputy and returned to Baghdad. 87 Al-Mu c tasim 
subsequently confirmed c Abbad in the office of governor and kept him in 
San c a J till 220. 87 Next, he replaced c Abbad by c Abd al-Rahlm b. Ja c far b. 
Sulayman b. C A1I b. al- c Abbas, 88 whose initial ^ appears under the reverse 
areas of coins no. 16 and 17. In 224, Ja c far b. Dinar succeeded c Abd 
al-Rahim, 89 but instead of taking up his duties personally, he sent out a deputy, 
Mansur b. c Abd al-Rahman al-Tanukhi. 90 The latter met with a mild resist¬ 
ance from Ya c fur b. c Abd al-Rahman, owner of Shibam, but was quickly able 
to impose his authority over al-Yaman. 90 Shortly afterwards, he was superced¬ 
ed by c AbdaJlah b. Hamdawayh b. c Ali b. Tsa b. Mahan, who had been ap¬ 
pointed as co-governor with Ja c far b. Dinar. 90 In 225, Ja c far fell from power 
and was succeeded by Itakh al-Turki. 89 

23. SanTf, 228, AV, c Abbasid (Paris, unpub.). 

Without description. 

24. San c a J , 229, AV 20.5 m.m. 3.484 grs., c Abbasid, al-Wathiq (RIG, no. 143, 
P* 37). 

Marginal legends partly obliterated by clipping. 

As no. 16: but, 

Obv. inner mar. joU 9 ^ ^ ia- 

Rev. ar. ——r~r 

Jjlyi 

25. San c a J , 230, AV, c Abbasid (Paris, unpubl. 

Without description. 

26. San c a", 230, AV, c Abbasid, al-Wathiq ~ 

Obv. ar. 

Rev. ar. 


Itakh (Allan, p. M J6). 


t ^ 1 




27. San c a’, 231, AV, ‘Abbasid, al-Wathiq- 
As no. 26. 


-Itakh (Allan, p. 196). 


It is said that al-Mu c tasim once described Itakh as being a “la shay ^, 
“a nothing”. 91 Yet, inspite of this poor opinion, the Turkish general outlasted 
his master's reign and remained governor of al-Yaman till 231. 

But he did not spend all that period in his province. After a short visit in 
225, he returned to Iraq 88 confirming the aforementioned Mansur and 
c Abdailah in their positions. 90 In 277, al-Mu c tasim sent Itakh to suppress a 
Kurdish rebellion in Musul. 92 After the death of al-Mu c tasim in Rabl c I, 
227, Itakh was confirmed in his position as governor of al-Yaman by al- 
Wathiq. He then replaced his two deputies at San'a 3 by Abu al-'AIa/ 1 Ahmad 
b. Abl al- c Ala 5 al-Amiri. 93 The arrival of this new deputy in al-Yaman was 
met with another YaTurid uprising. 90 Once more, the uprising was put down 
at a great loss to the Ya c furids. 90 Abu al-Ala 3 remained in his post until his 
death in 229 when he was succeeded by Itakh's mawla Shar Bamyan (or 
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Shir Basban). 94 It was during Shir's tenure that Itaklr's name appeared on 
the coinage. 

The initial failure of YaTur b. c Abd al-Rahman to suppress the c Abbasid 
authorities at San c a", was matched by the failure of those authorities to extract 
recognition from the Ya c furid rebel. Frequent attacks by Mansur b. c Abd 
al-Rahman and Slur Basban were repelled by the strong walls of Shlbam. 95 
In 231, the caliph made a determined attempt to put an end to YaTurid 
insubordination. He replaced Itakh by his opponent and predecessor JaTar 
b. Dinar. The former governor arrived in al-Yaman in 231 at the head of 
4,000 horsemen, 2,000 foot soldiers, 90 and provisions to last for six months. 97 


28. San c a^, 232, AV 18.5 m.m., c Abbasid, al-Wathiq—-Ja c far (Berlin, I, no. 
1450, p. 216). 

Obv. ar. -;- 


At the end of the margin 
Rev. ar. as no. 16: but, ——— 

au b jpy 1 

29. San c a J , 232, AV, c Abbasid, al-Wathiq—JaTar (Rogers, p. 20). 
Obv. ar.-;- 




Rev. ar. 


Not to be outdone by Itakh, JaTar affixed his name to the coinage of his 
second tenure. But otherwise, the coins were a matter of indifference to him. 
His mint-master (one I bn al-Hubab) was given a free hand at the mint. JaTar 
himself never troubled to supervise the workings at the mint, with the result 
that the value of the dinars depreciated markedly and the mint-master made a 
fortune by taking for himself the surplus of gold. 98 The dinar of Ibn Hubab, 
says al-Hamdani, was easily recognizable by its weight of Iv&K-mithqaL 9 * Many 
of those coins, he adds, were struck—curiously enough—in the names of al- 
Wathiq and Itakh. 98 JaTar, however, maintained his indifference until the 
increasingly vociferous public complaints forced him to remove Ibn al-Hubab 
from the mint. 

With all the impressive force at his disposal, JaTar failed to accomplish the 
basic object of his mission. After some skirmishes, a doubtful ^peace^ was 
concluded with YaTur. 99 It was really more in the nature of a truce than a 
peace, for YaTur still refused to recognize the over-suzerainty of the caliph. 100 

When al-Mutawakkil succeeded to the caliphate in 232, he replaced JaTar 
by Himyar b. al-Harith. The new governor, however, did not only fail to 
impose recognition, but even lost San c a 3 to YaTur. 90 Thereupon, al-Mutawak- 
kil appointed no less a personage than Abu JaTar Muhammad al-Muntasir 
bi Allah b. al-Mutawakkil, the future caliph. It was as if al-Mutawakkil was 
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Rev. ar. 


4jwl) “ 

16. San c a\ 223, AV 21 m.m. 3.503 grs., 'Abbasid, al-Mu c tasim (ANS, 
unpub.). 

Gbv. ar. *JI V 

A-Xj—J <jU0 1 

Inner mar. b~li' c- jojJI \x» -oil ^ 

Outer mar. Koran, XXX, 4-5. 

Traces of circle around field. 

Rev. ar. ^ 


Mar. Koran, IX: 33. 

Traces of circle around field. 

The £ beneath the rev. ar. of this and the next coin could .Uand for Abd 
al-Rahfm b. Ja c far who, according to Ibn Abl Makhramah, was governor 
from 220-225. 

17. San a 3 , 223, AV 3.45 grs., VVbbasid, al-Mu tasim (Lavoix, I, no. 927, 
p. 228). 

Rev. ar. <lu 


18. San c a’, 224, AV 21.5 m.m. 4.156 grs., c Abbasid, al-Mu c tasim (Newman, 
unpub.). 

As no. 16: but, without ^ beneath rev. ar. 

19. San c a D , 224, AV 19 m.m. 3.337 grs., c Abbasid, al-Mu c tasim (RIG, no. 139, 
p. 36). 

As no. 18. 

20. San c a 3 , 224, AV 20.6 m.m. 4.154 grs., c Abbasid, al-Mu c tasim (Baghdad, 
1, no. 141 A, p. 127). 

As no. 18. 
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21. San c a 3 , 224, AV 19.4 in.m. 3.48 grs., "Abbasid, al-Mu c tasim (Baghdad, 1, 
no. 141 B, p. 127). 

As no. 18. 

22. San c a j 224, AV, "Abbasid (Paris, unpub.). 

Four specimens; without description. 

While Ibn Ziyad was subjugating al-Yaman to his authority, a number of 
governors passed through San c a\ Husayn b. Minhal was succeeded by one 
Ibrahim al-Ifrlql of the Banu Shayban. 83 Al-Ifrlql was then replaced in 206 
by two governors ruling jointly: Nu c aym b. Waddah al-Azdl and al-Muzaffar 
b. Yahya al-Kindl. The latter died, and the former was replaced in 208 84 by 
Muhammad b. c Abdallah b. Muhriz, a mawla of al-Mahnun. 85 

Here, the local sources leave no space for Dinar b. c Abdallah who was sent 
in 207 to suppress the rebellion of Bilad c Akk. 81 This omission could be ex¬ 
plained on the ground that Dinar may have acted as sub-governor with one of 
the others who appeared at Sau c a’ at that time. Or, on the other hand, he may 
have been sent to al-Yaman — as often was the case—lor the sole purpose of 
removing a governor and clearing the way for a successor. This last hypothesis 
ties in with a vague remark made by al-Tabari in connection with the "Akkite 
revolt. The reason for the revolt, he says, was that the c ummal of al-Yaman 
“behaved badly 5 '' (“asaTi al-slrah 55 ) and granted the bay c ah to c Abd al- 
Rahman b. Ahmad b. "Abdallah b. Muhammad b. Tmar ... b. Abl Talib. 76 
The term uc ummdl” when used in the plural without specifications usually 
means district officials whose primary task is the collection of taxes. It may 
include the governor as well. Thus, it is possible that Dinar was sent out in 
207 to suppress a revolt in which the governor Nu c aym b. Waddah was per¬ 
sonally involved, that his task was not accomplished till 208, and that he 
was then withdrawn to make way for the new governor Ibn Muhriz. 

The next governor according to al- c ArshI was Ishaq b. al- c Abbas b. Muham¬ 
mad b. 'All b. "Abdallah b. "Abbas, 83 a scion of the caliphal house who institut¬ 
ed such a reign of terror that a rebellion broke out at San c a : during the tenure 
of his son and successor Ya c qub. 85 So violent was the rebellion that Ya c qub 
withdrew to Dhamar eventually to be replaced by a new governor. 85 The 
date of those events is not available. But we find that the governor of al-Yaman 
in 212 was Ahmad b. Muhammad al- c Umari (known as Ahmar al- c Ayn, the 
red-eyed). He was replaced in that year by Muhammad b. r Abd al-Hamld 
(known as Abu al-RazI). 86 Ahmar al- c Ayn must have been appointed at least 
a year earlier than the date of his removal. As for Abu al-RazI, he was slain 
in 214 while invading Mount Thuman where Ibrahim b. Abl Ja c far 
al-Manakhl had declared his independence. 

In 216, "Abdallah b. "Ubaydallah—another scion of the house of "Abbas— 
arrived at San c af to fill the office of governor. He remained in al-Yaman till 
the accession of al-Mu c tasim in Rajab 218. He then appointed one "Abbad b. 
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In the meantime, al-Ma^muiTs profession of Shfism had touched off a rebellion 
within the c Abbasid House. His uncle Ibrahim had been proclaimed as caliph 
in Baghdad in 201. Al-Ma^mun then started his slow advance against the old 
capital, accompanied, among others, by the heir C AJI al-Rida. 69 In 203, C A1I 
al-Rida died suddenly while still in the company of the caliph. 69 A few months 
later (Safar 204) al-MaYnun entered Baghdad and no more was heard of his 
Shfite professions. Those events gave rise to suspicions, 70 and Ibrahim al- 
Jazzar did not hesitate to accuse al-Ma^mun of having assassinated C A1I al- 
Rida. 71 The truce in al-Yaman thus came to an end, and hostilities were 
resumed in 203. 

The rebellion of 203 induced al-Mamun to reconstitute al-Yaman into two 
administrative districts. 72 San c iT was to remain the seat of the governor and the 
center of authority in the mountain areas. But the governor was to be supplant¬ 
ed by a military commander based on Tihamah. The choice of Tihamah as 
a second center of c Abbasid power was dictated partly by immediate exigencies 
and partly by a long-view plan. Of all the districts of al-Yaman, only Tihamah 
possessed a sizable Sunni community on which the c Abbasids could erect a 
bulwark of power. At the same time, the presence of this large Sunni commun¬ 
ity had produced a severe tension which had turned the purely Shfite areas of 
Tihamah into hot-beds of revolution. For several decades past, the c Alid tribes 
of Bilad c Akk had been the primary generators of disorder in al-Yaman, and 
the revolution of 203 was no exception. 73 The fact that Tihamah was a problem 
area for the c Abbasids made it necessary for them to create a center of power in 
its midst. The fact that the essential basis for such a center existed left them 
with no other choice. 

Al-Ma'mun appointed Muhammad b. Ziyad as military governor of 
Tihamah and gave him the title of amir. 1 * Ibn Ziyad, who claimed to be a 
descendant of the Umayyad Caliph Hisham b. c Abd al-Malik, 75 had for some¬ 
time been the protegd of MaYnunY adviser al-Fadl b. Sahl. 56 The primary 
consideration which prompted his appointment was the belief that his Umay¬ 
yad origin would make him a great protagonist of an anti- c Alid crusade. 77 

Muhammad b. Ziyad arrived in Tihamah in 203 and quickly overran the 
district. He then proceeded to subdue the neighbouring areas, and in a mat¬ 
ter of a few years managed to gain control over the entire province as far north 
as Hall. 78 That he was meant to reside in Tihamah is beyond doubt, for his 
first action upon arriving there was to build the city of Zabld and take it as his 
capital. 79 But his rapid conquests brought the entire pronvince under his 
control. This included the mountain areas which, strictly speaking, were 
supposed to remain under the jurisdiction of the governor at San c a\ Al- 
Ma'mun does not seem to have been unduly perturbed by this development. 
It must be that the reorganization of al-Yaman was an informal or even a make 
shift arrangement which left the territorial distribution to chance. The caliph J s 
primary concern was to create two centers of power which would contain the 
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centrifugal forces in the province. But aside from that, he was not unwilling 
to see one power acting as a fire brigade detachment while the other remained 
a sleeping partner in the arrangement. One thing is clear, however, that al- 
MaYnun did not intend to allow one power to completely overwhelm the other. 
The reinforcements which were sent to Ibn Ziyad in 206 80 were succeeded in 
the following year by the arrival of a new governor at the head of a strong 
contingent. Nor was the new governor to remain inactive as his predecessor 
had done. The c Akkite revolt of 207 was suppressed not by Ibn Ziyad as one 
would expect, but by his colleague the governor of San c a\ 81 

There is nothing in the sources to indicate that al-MaYnun intended Ibn 
Ziyad to become hereditary ruler of Tihamah; indeed, in view of the prevailing 
political system, it would have been strange if he had. Yet, the central govern¬ 
ment never evinced a desire to remove Ibn Ziyad or even to revoke the title 
which he eventually passed over to his successors. It appears that in this case, 
as in others, al-Ma'mun was keeping an open mind. Perhaps he realized that 
a Sunm principality in a predominantly Shfite area could never be other than 
an ally of the caliphate. 

Ibn Ziyad on his part docs not seem to have regarded the mountain area as 
part of his principality. It can be understood from Ibn Abi Makhramah that 
at a later date he willingly gave away the mountains and kept for himself 
only the coastal regions of Tihamah and c Adan. 82 

13. SaiYa 5 , 208, AR 0.76 grs., c Abbasid (Ashmolean, unpub.) 

Rev. <1 

14. San c a : , 209, AR, c Abbasid (Constantinople, II, no. 574, p. 196). 

Obv. ar. V! *ii V 

AX i 

<1 dh V 

Inner Alar. > U i i4#> w* jj* <uii ^—? 

Outer mar. 

Rev. ar. ^ 

J yo 
Zi\ 

Pellet beneath area. 

Mar. Koran, XXX: 4-5. 

15. San c a 3 , 221, AV 3.88 grs., c Abbasid, al-Mu c tasim (Lavoix, I, no. 926, 

p. 228). 

Twice pierced. 

Obv. inner mar. joL* ut ^ ^ 

Outer mar. Koran, XXX: 4-5 
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The inscription above the reverse areas of coins no. 8 and 9, is the name of 
the c Abbasid governor Hammad al-Barbari who was appointed in 184. The 
name “Yazld” below the reverse area of no. 9, is most probably the name of a 
moneyer. I have been unable to uncover any Yazid who may have had a con¬ 
nection with al-Yaman at that time. 

The new governor’s investiture included Makkah as well as al-Yaman 50 
but he chose to reside at San c a\ The calipfds parting instructions were: “Let 
me hear the screamings of the people of al-Yaman”. 51 Hammad lost no time 
in carrying out his master’s orders 52 with the result that the Yarnams sent 
delegation after delegation appealing to the caliph's mercy. 53 This incurred 
the favor of the caliph, and Hammad maintained his position till he was remov¬ 
ed by al-Amln shortly after al-Rashld's death in Jumada I, 193. 55 

There was a brighter aspect to Hammad's tenure. His rough methods 
brought about a measure of tranquility which was “almost unusual” in al- 
Yaman. 55 As a result, trade flourished, goods and commodities became abun¬ 
dant, and the artificial inflation which had been the result of the interruption 
of trade came to an end. 55 

The governor who succeeded Hammad in 194 (or not later than early 195) 
was Muhammad b. c Abdallah b. Malik al-Khuza c i. 76 

10. San c a D , 195, AR 0.82 grs., c Abbasid, al-Amln (Ashmolcan, unpub.). 

Without description. 

11. San c a", 195, AR 17.5 m.m. 1.004 grs., f Abbasid (BMC, 1, no. 239, p. 88). 

Twice pierced. 

Rev. ar. 

(li'l-Lf. Jj 

Annulets: 00000 

The “bin c Abdallah” below the reverse area must be the name of al-Amin’s 
governor Muhammad b. c Abdallah. 

12. San^, 200, AR 0.79 grms., c Abbasid (Ashmolean, unpub.). 

Rev. — 

In 196, the civil war between al-Amln and al-Ma'mun was turning in favor 
of the latter. As a result, the governor of Makkah and al-Madinah, who had 
maintained his loyalty to al-Amln without actually throwing his weight in the 
balance, moved over to the winning side. 57 This opened the road to al-Yaman 
where al-Amin's governor Muhammad b. c Abdallah was still steadfast in his 
loyalty to the falling caliph. Tahir b. al-Husayn, general of al-Ma^mun, 
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lost no time in fitting out a large expeditionary force under the command of 
the governor designate Yazld b. Jarir b. Yazld b. Khalid b. c Abdallah al-Qasri 
al-Bajall. 58 The appointment of Yazld was dictated by the necessity of winning 
over “his relations and his tribes among the kings and people of al-Yaman”. 59 
He was able to install himself in San c a J probably before the year was over. 60 

The break-down of central authority in the empire was taken in al-Yaman 
as a signal for the assertion of autonomy. So strong was the province's deter¬ 
mination to take advantage of the prevailing chaos that no amount of repression 
could secure c Abbasid rule outside the confines of San r a" and neighboring 
areas. 53 Al-M.a mun soon found fault in Yazld b. Jarir and sent out a new 
governor, one TJmar b. Ibrahim b. Waqid b. Muhammad b. Zayd b. 
Abdallah b. 'Umar b. al-Khattfib. 53 The new governor did not stay long 
there, and his main task seems to have been to arrest his predecessor. 53 He 
returned to Baghdad and was replaced by another nonentity, al-Qasim b. 
Isma c il/ >3 All this happened before the year 200, for in that year we find yet 
another governor in SaiYa, Ishaq b. Musa b. Tsa b. Musa b. Muhammad b. 
c Ali b. c Abdallah b. ‘Abbas. 61 This governor was driven forth by the c Alid rebel 
Ibrahim b. Musa b. Ja c far b. Muhammad b. c Ali b. al-Husayn b. c Ali b. Abi 
Talib, who appeared in al-Yaman in the year 200 and instituted there a period 
of terror. 62 Ibrahim b. Musa (also known as al-Jazzar) had in the previous year 
bc( ri appointed as governor of al-Yaman by the famous c Alid partisan Abu al- 
Saraya, who had for some time controlled both al-Kufah and al-Hijaz. 63 At the 
time of the appointment, Ibrahim al-Jazzar was in al-Hijaz along with other 
Alid rebels. He did not venture to occupy al-Yaman till the collapse of Abu 
al-Saraya’s rebellion in 200 made the position of the \Alids in al-Hijaz unten¬ 
able. 56 His move, therefore, was of a defensive nature, and he would have 
failed much sooner than he actually did, had it not been for an accident of 
circumstances in other parts of the empire. 

After the restoration of c Abbasid rule in al-Hijaz in 200, al-Hasan b. Sahl 
sent Hamdawayh b. c Ali b. Tsa b. Mahan with a large force f o occpy al-Yaman. 
The new governor entered San c a ) witli no difficulty, and in the war which 
ensued he easily defeated al-Jazzar. 61 

At that point, al-Ma J mun found it expedient to make a temporary concession 
to the Shrites by adopting the green insignia and designating C A1I ai-Rida b. 
Musa ’1-Kazim as his successor. 65 The heir was the brother of Ibrahim al- 
Jazzar. As a natural result, the latter announced his recognition of the caliph 
and the heir, and was in turn appointed governor of al-Yaman. 66 This infuri¬ 
ated Hamdawayh who by then was aspiring to establish his autonomy in the 
province. 67 But in an engagement which took place at San c a 3 in 202, al-Jazzar 
defeated Hamdawayh. 67 The latter was then taken prisoner by yet another 
governor, Tsa b. Yazld al-Juludl, who was sent to al-Yaman for the specific 
purpose of arresting Hamdawayh. 68 Al-Juludl returned to Iraq in the same 
year (i.e. 202) leaving Husayn b. Minlial as his deputy in al-Yaman. 68 
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To pick up the thread, al- c Abbas b. Muhammad was replaced in 180 by 
c Abdallah b. Mus c ab. A year later, i.e. 181, c Abdallah himself was replaced 
by Ahmad b. lsma c Il b. c Ali b. C A1I [sic.] b. c Abdallah b. Talhah b. AblTalhah, 
whose tenure (lasting a year) was characterized by ^great disturbance” ( ff takh- 
lit c azlm”). 43 

7. San c a 3 , 180, AR half-dirham, c Abbasid (Markow, no. 421, p. 29). 

Without description. 

Here again, al-Hamdanl provides us—albeit in a very incidental way—with 
some interesting information about the domestic situation in al-Yaman in the 
early eighties. In the year 182, he tells us, the Caliph Harun al-Rashld ap¬ 
pointed Ibrahim b. c Abdallah al-Hajabl as governor of al-Yaman. 48 During 
the six months which this governor spent at San c a 3 , he was the recipient of 
several letters written by the aforementioned Bishr al-BalawI, of which al- 
Hamdanl preserves three. These letters reveal in no uncertain terms that al- 
Balawl was extremely dissatisfied with c Abbasid rule. The interest they hold 
for us, however, is that one of them gives us glimpses into the events of al- 
Yaman in the preceding few months: 
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The obvious meaning of this letter is that at some previous date, an c Abbasid 
governor (whose name is not specified) was compelled to evacuate San c a' as a 
result of a bedouin rebellion. Al-BalawI, however, had remained faithful to the 
c Abbasids and had refused to support the bedouins even after the governor had 
withdrawn from al-Yaman. Instead, he had continued to collaborate with the 
c Abbasids and had continued to fight on their side. With his aid—or so he 
claims—the c Abbasids were able to reconquer al-Yaman. He had remained 
loyal to the c Abbasids and endured all hardships until Ibrahim b. c Abdallah 
al-Hajabl reconquered al-Yaman. Having thus helped the c Abbasids to 
reconquer al-Yaman, al-BalawI expected that he and his followers would fare 
well under the restored rule. But as things turned out, the new governor was 
more inclined to placate his former opponents at the expense of his allies. Such 

* There must be a lacuna either here or after the next phrase. 
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a policy, al-Balaw! warned, could cause the c Abb&sids the loss of their real 
friends in the area. 

Ibn Abi Makhramah makes no mention of the appointment of Ibrahim al- 
Hajabi as governor of al-Yaman. Quite the contrary, he states that the earlier 
governor Ahmad b. Isma c il had been immediately succeeded by the Barmakid 
Muhammad b. Khalid ( a wa c uzila bi Muhammad ibn Khalid ibn Barmak""). 43 
This, however, is an obvious error as could be discerned from Ibn Abi Makhra¬ 
mah himself. According to him, the Barmaki arrived in San 0 ^ in Jumada, 183. 47 
This leaves a gap of one year for which Ibn Abi Makhramah does not account. 

Moreover, the account given by al-Hamdani, drawing as it does on a 
correspondence which he quotes at length, seems reliable enough. It also 
agrees with the “great disturbance"’ mentioned by Ibn Abi Makhramah and 
which must refer to the rebellion of al-Haydam b. c Abd al-Majid at Maswar 
(in the neighbourhood of San c a') and the army mutiny at San'a' itself. 48 

Al-Balawi"s warning to Ibrahim al-Hajabi must have been well founded, for 
we find that the latter was very quickly replaced by the illustrious Muhammad 
b. Khalid al-Barmaki, brother of the still more illustrious Yahya. Muhammad 
tried to overwhelm al-Yaman with Barmakid largess, thus earning the praise 
of poets and other members of the media. But—as Ibn Abi Makhramah tells us 
—this caused the people to become vain and wanton (“batiru"") and eventually 
to rebel against their governor. 49 The rebellion started in Tihamah and was 
strongest among the c Alids of Bilad c Akk. Then it began to spread in the direc¬ 
tion of the mountainous hinterland of Tihamah. The Barmakid governor at 
San c a D appealed to Baghdad for help. As a result, the caliph decided to appoint 
a new governor and apply new methods. 

8. San c a\ 185, AR 18.5 m.m. 1.28 grs., L\bbasid, Hammad al-Barbari (RIC, 
no. 240, p. 62). 

Obv. - 
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b. Sulayman. 33 The latter was removed in 164 under what seems to have been 
charges of corruption and embezzelment. He was ordered back to Baghdad 
where he was placed under arrest and forced to declare all his holdings and 
personal belongings. 34 It must have turned out that the caliph's doubts were 
misplaced for the former governor was soon released and given back all his 
belongings. 35 

In the meantime, the caliph had sent out his cousin Mansur b. Yazld. 36 
During the tenure of this governor, a regular postal service between al-Yaman 
and al-Hijaz was established (in 166). 37 The importance of this reform cannot 
be overestimated, for the primary function of the postal service was to double as 
an intelligence service. 

The change of governors continued to take place as frequently as before. 
In 166, Mansur h. Yazld was replaced by c Abdallah 1). Sulayman al-Raba c f, 8K 
who was removed in the following year in favor of Sulayman b. Yazld al- 
Harithi. 39 In the year 169, we discover yet another governor in al-Yaman, 
Ibrahim b. Salm b. Qutaybah, a boon companion of the Caliph al-lladi. 40 
The texts do not reveal the exact date of his appointment or his recall. But an 
anecdote related by both al-Tabari and Ibn al-Athir enables us to ascertain 
the latter date. 

The gist of the anecdote is that a son of Ibrahim died and the caliph visited 
Ibrahim to offer condolences. 41 This event must have occurred during al- 
HadT's brief reign, for Ibrahim addressed al-Hadi as 4<r ya amir al-Mifminin''. 
Shortly afterwards, Ibrahim b. Salm died and was replaced as al-HadFs 
favorite companion by Sa id b. Salm 42 (his brother ?). From all this we can 
understand that Ibrahim b. Salm was in Baghdad and died sometime between 
22 Muharram, 169, and 16 Rabi c I, 170. 

5. San c a\ 172, AR half-dirham, c Abbasid (Markow, no. 36t>, p. 27). 

Without description 

As far as I can tell, this is the earliest extant silver coin. 

6. San c a J , 173, AR 18 m.m. 1.17 grs., Abbasid, Harun al-Rashid (Berlin, I, 
no. 1051, p. 166). 

Obv. mar. within two circles: ^ .. 

On the edge: pellets. 

Rev. ar. within a circle: 

Ojj&> I 

[sic.] ja. 

Not having handled this coin, I cannot comment upon it with full certainty. 
But there seems to be no doubt that the inscription above the reverse area is 
the first part of the name al-Ghitrif , i.e. al-Ghitrif b. "Ata J al-Kindi, 
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governor, 170-73. The rest of the name is suppressed. The inscription below 
the reverse area looks like the name and may stand for Ja c far al-Barmaki. 
But I keep my mind open to doubt as I cannot read the obliterated part which 
follows either as “Barmaki” or as “ibn”. 

Al-Ghitrif, a maternal cousin of the Caliph Harun al-Rashid, was ap¬ 
pointed to the governorship, of al-Yaman immediately after the accession of 
the latter, 43 i.e., shortly after Rabf I, 170. Ibn Abi Makhramah states that al- 
Ghitrif remained in SanhV for three years and seven months, 43 i.e., till the 
latter part of 173, at which date he departed from al-Yaman leaving his 
duties in the care of c Abbad b. Muhammad as-Sihami. 43 Al-Ghitrif did not 
acquire much distinction, either in al-Yaman or elsewhere. We hear that 
Khalid al-Barmaki appointed him in 175 as governor of Khurasan, Sijistan, 
and Jurjan. 44 He was slain in Khurasan in 177. 

For the rest of the decade and the beginning of the next, Ibn Abi Makhra¬ 
mah gives us a list of governors without specifying the exact dates of investi¬ 
ture. It is possible, however, to arrive at a fairly accurate date by adding 
up the durations of their stay. 

Al-Ghitrif’s successor was al-Rabi c b. c Abdallah b. c Abd al-Madan al- 
Jazani. 43 His appointment must have taken place early in 1 74. He remained 
in San'a' for a whole year and was succeeded by c Asim 1). c Utbah al-Ghassani 43 
presumably early in 175. c Asim too remained in San c iT for only one year and 
was succeeded by Ayyub b. Ja c far b. Sul ay man b. All b. c Abdallah b. al- 
c Abbas. 43 

At this point, we lose track of the chronological thread. Ibn Abi Makhramah 
tells us that Ayyub b. Ja c far remained in San c a D "Tor several years” (“fa aqama 
sinin”), without specifying their number. 43 He was succeeded by Muhammad 
b. Ibrahim al-Hashimi, who, in turn, was succeeded by his son al- c Abbas b. 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim. 43 

Here, we run into a piece of luck. Ibn Abi Makhramah tells us that aKAbbas 
b. Muhammad was an unpopular governor. It so happened that in the year of 
his appointment, the caliph performed the pilgrimage to Makkah. The people 
of al-Yaman, says Ibn Abi Makhramah, took the occasion to bring their 
grievances to the attention of the caliph. The latter listened to them, and six 
months later he replaced the unpopular governor with c Abdallah b. Mus c ab 
b. Thabit b. "Abdallah b. al-Zubayr b. al- c Awwam. 43 From al-Tabari we 
learn that between 176 and 183, al-Raslnd performed the pilgrimage three 
times: in 177, in 179, and in 181. 45 The year 177 is too early to be the one 
in question, and 181 is too late. This leaves us with 179, which must be the 
year in which al- c Abbas b. Muhammad was appointed. His removal would 
therefore be in 180. Again, this indicates that Ayyub b. JaTar’s tenure could 
not have exceeded two years. Therefore, “aqama sinin” must be a copyist's 
mistake and should be read “aqama sanatayn”. In other words, Ayyub 
b. Ja c far was replaced by Muhammad b. Ibrahim in 178. 
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turn may be taken to indicate that the mint was established at that time, or, 
at any rate, not before the governorship of Ma c n b. Za 3 idah. 

We have already seen that in the first three years of c Abbasid rule, al-Yaman 
was by and large considered to be an appanage of the province of al-Hijaz. 
The governorship of San c a D was either held by the governor of Makkah or by a 
close relative of his. Then for a period of six years, the sources remain silent 
about al-Yaman, an indication that the governorship of San c a" was either held 
in abeyance or that it was held by such unimportant nonentities as to be 
unworthy of mention. Then suddenly al-Mansur sent out one of the brilliant 
generals of the empire; a man who had fought so effectively against the 
c Abbasids as to earn their intense hatred, but who was so invaluable to them 
as to deserve forgiveness. 27 The appointment of Ma c n b. Za'idah was undoubt¬ 
edly due to the rebellious situation in al-Yaman. But the mere fact that the 
caliph was willing to make a considerable expenditure in money and talent at a 
time when both were badly needed elsewhere, is revealing in itself. Further¬ 
more, Ma c n was the first governor, as far as we know, to hold this position for a 
prolonged period of time. He was not removed until a more pressing need 
called for his services in another rebellious province. Then after a brief period 
of time, another important person was appointed to this position. YazTd b. 
Mansur was a brother-in-law of the Caliph al-Mansur and the maternal uncle 
of the future Caliph al-Mahdi. 28 He in turn held his post for an unusually long 
stretch of time. What were the factors which so suddenly brought al-Yaman 
to the full attention of the c Abbasids? 

Al-Hamdani in the Sifah supplies us with some interesting information on 
this point. In one of his infrequent digressions, he goes into a long excursus on 
a certain YamanI notable named Bishr b. Abf Kabar al-Balawi (fl. c. 154-182). 
It transpires that this Bishr al-Balawi was a man of outspoken views who 
frequently corresponded with persons of rank such as the Barmakid wazirs at 
Baghdad. Al-Hamdani, who was impressed by the eloquence of the letters 
rather than their historical significance, preserves about ten. 

In one of those letters 29 (written in 154 to the governor, Yazid b. Mansur) 
al-Balawi complains about the newly imposed taxes. They were too heavy, he 
says, and exceeded by far the levies which the Prophet himself had collected 
in the early years oflslam. He demands a cut in the tax rate, if not to the level 
authorized by the Prophet, at least to a level which the inhabitants could 
reasonably be expected to meet. The letter is coached in self-righteous and 
argumentative terms which leave no doubt that the taxes were an unpreceden¬ 
ted innovation. Thus it appears that for the first time in the history of Islam, 
the central government was trying to turn al-Yaman into a revenue-yielding 
province. 

The above evidence indicates that around the mid-second century, the cen¬ 
tral government at Baghdad was beginning to look upon al-Yaman with a 
new-found interest. In the first place, the area was constituted into a province 
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in its own right and was no longer regarded as an extension of al-Hijaz. Its 
governorship was entrusted to men of ability and high rank. In the second 
place, a mint makes its appearance for the first time in the province. Those 
two innovations would in themselves be sufficient to show that al-Yaman was 
rising in the esteem of the central government. The letter of al-Balawi cons¬ 
titutes an additional evidence to this fat t, and indicates that Baghdadis interest 
was of a fiscal nature. One is thus led to believe that al-Yaman was beginning 
to enjoy a degree of prosperity which was new to it. 

It is unfortunate that the scarcity of the sources prevent us from going into 
this matter much further. Nevertheless, even the slightest hint of an economic 
boom in such a vital transit area as al-Yaman will inevitably plead to specu¬ 
lations on matters pertaining to trade and trade routes. We can understand 
from Ibn Khurradadhbch that by the mid-third century (i.e. a hundred years 
after the striking of the first extant YamanI coin) the Red Sea ranked as one 
of the most important trade routes across the c Abbasid empire. 30 This, of 
course, is in the nature of things. But a statement regarding the relative im¬ 
portance of a trade route cannot be taken as a quantitative indication of the 
liveliness of the traffic across that route. Indeed, the idea of making a quantita¬ 
tive estimation did not occur to the early geographers. We are thus lelt with 
almost complete ignorance on the matter. 

Nevertheless, the previous discussion, as well as the absence of evidence to 
the contrary, permits us to make one tentative statement, namely, that trade 
across the Red Sea route started picking up pace around the mid-second cen¬ 
tury. This, naturally, led to an improvement in the economic conditions of 
al-Yaman, and thus the attempt to impose higher taxes. 

The attempt of al-Mansur and his successors to obtain revenue from al- 
Yaman must have been a frustrating experience. The evidence, as far as it 
exists, shows that the revenue was meagre. Ibn Khaldun tells us that in the 
year 160, the governor of al-Yaman forwarded to the caliph a sum of 100,000 
dinars* 1 As it was the habit to collect the taxes twice a year, the total revenue 
would amount to a mere 200,000 dinars . This could have hardly impressed 
the caliph at Baghdad: it may perhaps account for the frequent change of 
governors after 159. 

In that year, the Caliph al-Mahdl replaced his uncle Yazld b. Mansur by 
a new governor, Raja 3 b. Rawh. While the new governor was on his way to 
assume his duties, the caliphAs uncle was appointed to the prestigious position 
of amir al-hajj and received orders to proceed to Baghdad at the end of the 
Season. Al-Mahdl explained his action on the ground that he missed his uncle 
and wanted to have him at close quarters. 28 But there was no hiding the fact 
that the caliph was only trying to conceal his dissatisfaction with the manner 
in which al-Yaman had been administered. 

Then followed a quick procession of governors. Raja 3 b. Rawh was replaced 
in 162 by C AH b. Sulayman, 32 who in turn was replaced in 163 by c Abdallah 
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treasury. 21 Ma c n, however, remained in his position till 151, when a critical 
situation in Sijistan required his services there. 22 

According to al- c Arshi, Ma c n was succeeded at San c a' by his son Zafidah. 23 
If we are to believe this statement, it must be that Zafidah b. Ma c n remained 
in al-Yaman for a very short time pending the arrival of a new governor from 
Iraq. The geographer al-Hamdam, who is usually very reliable, tells us that 
the governor of al-Yaman in the first part of 153 was one al-Furat b. Salim. 26 
To this must be added al-Hajjaj b. Mansur who is mentioned by Ibn al-Qasim 
as having succeeded Zafidah b. Ma c n c. 149. 24 This last source, however, 
confuses the dates rather badly. He places the appointment of Ma c n b. Zafidah 
in 140 instead of 145. 25 Thus, according to his recknoning, Ma c iFs six years of 
governorship must have ended in 146 instead of 151. This gave him five years 
for which he could not account, and consequently, he asserts that the tenure of' 
Zafidah b. Ma c n lasted for three years (i.e., 146-49). The truth must be that 
the tenure of Zafidah b. Ma c n and that of his successor al-Hajjaj must have 
both fallen between 151 and 153, a total of not more than two years for both. 

Late in 153, the caliph appointed Yazld b. al-Mansur as governor of al- 
Yaman. 26 The new governor took up his duties at San c a J early in 154, and 
remained there till 158 in the reign of al-Mahdl. 26 The earliest extant YamanI 
coins date to this period. Those are four coppers, two of which were issued in 
157 and the other two in 158. 
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II 


COINS OF AL-YAMAN 
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From the little information provided by al-Hamdani, it appears that the 
right to exploit the mines was assumed by the authorities. The mine oi al- 
Radrad was run c. 300 by As c ad b, Abl YaTur on behalf of the c Abbasid govern¬ 
ment. 3 That of Banu Madhhij was exploited by the ruler of Zabld.' 1 There is 
also some evidence that local rulers vied with each other for the control of the 
mines. 5 This, however, was not motivated by the desire to make excessive 
profits, for the export trade and the profits arising thereof were shared by 
foreign merchants. 3 Nor did the rulers attempt to hamper the free circulation 
of bullion. The evidence as it exists shows that gold and silver were readily 
available for jewelers in al-Yaman. 6 As a matter of fact, the tribes and clans 
who inhabited the immediate localities of the mines received royalties paid in 
kind. 7 Therefore, control over production must have been sought not for mo¬ 
nopolistic considerations as much as for the necessity of assuring the continued 
flow of bullion into the mints at a minimum cost for the treasury. 
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ABBASID GOVERNORS, 132-157 A. H. 


The material on the first three decades of c Abbasid rule in al-Yaman is so 
scanty that for the greater part we are left in ignorance of all but the names of 
governors. 

At the end of the year 132, the Caliph al-Saffah appointed his uncle Dawud 
b. c Ali b. c Abdallah b. al- c Abbas as governor of al-Hijaz, sl-Yamamah, and 
al-Yaman. 8 Whether this governor ever made his appearance at San c a J is 
open to question, for he died at al-Madlnah in Rabf 1, 133, not more than 
three months after his arrival. 9 In all likelihood, he satisfied himself by dele¬ 
gating his duties to his two deputies, c Umar b. c Abd al-Majid b. c Abd al~ 
Rahman and Zayd b. al-Hattab al- c Adawi. 10 

Dawud^s successor to the governorship ol al-Yaman was Muhammad b. 
Yazid b. c Ubaydallah b. c Abd al-Madan, son of the caliph’s maternal uncle. 11 
His investiture included al-Yaman only, the governorships of al-Hijaz and al- 
Yamamah having been granted to Ziyad b. 'Abdallah b. c Abd al-Madan 
al-Harithi, maternal uncle of the caliph and paternal uncle of the governor of 
al-Yaman. 12 The new governor arrived at San a' in Jumada I, 134, and died in 
the following year while still holding his post. 13 Al-SalTah appointed in his 
place c Ali b. al-Rabi b. f Ubaydallah al-Harithi, 14 who, until then, had acted 
as the deputy of Ziyad b. c Ubaydallah over Makkah. 15 Al-Harithi served as 
governor for a period of four years, three of which he spent in Iraq leaving 
his son in charge of al-Yaman. 16 The name of al-HarithFs son is not available, 
nor is that of his successor (s) between the years 139 and 145. 

In 145, a festering rebellion compelled the caliph to send out one of his 
valiant generals, Ma c n b. Za’idah al-Shaybani. 17 Famous for his resolute 
courage and winning generosity, 18 Ma c n was meant to supplement the gover¬ 
nor of San^ in a military capacity. 19 Yet, to all practical purposes, he became 
the primary c Abbasid representative in the area and took upon his shoulders 
the full responsibility of pacifying the province. Al- c ArshI gives him the distinc¬ 
tion of having consolidated c Abbasid rule in al-Yaman; a task he achieved by 
brutal repression 20 seasoned with liberal distributions of gifts and riches. 17 
At one point, the Caliph al-Mansur found cause to complain about Ma c n J s 
jargess which, in the last analysis, was maintained at the expense of the imperial 
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(pi. “ muliik ”) so often used by the texts to describe the various petty rulers of 
al-Yaman. Strictly speaking, the word malik in Yamani usage simply meant 
“owner"; but it was applied in a more specific sense to some landlords who were 
wealthy enough to exercise influence over the district surrounding their proper 
holdings. The property of such a malik usually included at least one fortress 
or some other kind of fortification which served as tht stronghold and the base 
of operations of the malik . Yet, in spite of the measure of authority which was 
associated with the term “malik”, it was never used in the monarchical sense 
conveyed by the English word “king”. Only in two instances—that of the 
Sulayhids and the Najahids—was the term used in a pseudo-monarchical 
sense. But basically, mu Ik (“ownership”, “sovereignty”) remained a form of 
proprietorship augmented by a band of armed followers. It could be obtained 
by purchase and not necessarily by heritage or conquest. Indeed, even the 
Sulayhid kingdom—the most monarchical of all Yamani states—came to an 
end through a sales contract rather than through a military defeat. 

This tendency of al-Yaman to break down into patches of real estate was 
counteracted by other factors. No district could be so self-sufficient as to 
become completely independent. Economic as well as defensive considerations 
dictated a certain measure of inter-dependence among the several muluk. But 
this relation of inter-dependence (whenever it existed voluntarily) was mingled 
with tribal considerations; and the picture was further complicated by clanish 
and factional sentiments which quite often cut across the tribal divisions. The 
result of all that was a political situation unique of its kind, though not totally 
illogical. But although it may be possible to grasp the political structure of 
al-Yaman intuitively, it remains impossible to describe that structure in a 
coherent and articulate form. So complex and informal was it that it defies 
any attempt at generalization or systematization. 

There was, of course, no lack of ambitious men who attempted to extend 
their sway beyond their immediate districts. States were often created, but 
the province as a whole was rarely ever unified, and dynasties became tenable 
only within a limited area. Every attempt to unify al-Yaman quickly gave 
way to an inner process of attrition which invariably ended in fragmentation. 
The province showed a persistent tendency to crack down into at least five 
ill-defined political units. 

Those political units consisted of well differentiated hard cores which domi¬ 
nated wider by essentially ill-defined areas. What precisely constituted the 
raison dYtat within each separate unit is difficult to say, for the sources are not 
very voluble. Economic or geographical factors are sometimes discernable, 
but those cannot be considered as the only or even the most important factors. 

In the northern part of the coastal plain of Tihamah, the riverain district 
around Baysh and its sea-port of c Aththar served as a center of power which 
dominated the Mikhlaf (district) of Ibn Tarf. Further south in Tihamah, 
the riverain district of Wadi Zabid showed a remarkable degree of political 
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continuity. After 203, it was dominated by the city of Zabld. This district 
possessed a highly conscious Sunni community (in contrast with the Shi c ite 
persuasion which dominated the rest of al-Yaman). The frequent friction bet¬ 
ween Sunnis and Shritcs in Wadi Zabid may account for the exceptional 
political cohesiveness of the Sunnis in that district. Wadi Zabid was certainly 
the most stable district in the whole province. The wealthy sea-port of c Adan 
provided another center of power which dominated the southern coast of al- 
Yaman and parts of Hadramawt. In the mountainous area, the cities of 
Sarfa and Sa c dah were centr rs of power which exercised considerable influence 
over the surrounding areas. Naturally, however, the rugged highlands showed 
a lesser degree of political stability than the coastal plains, and the smaller 
districts of the mountains flitted more readily between the large centers of 
power. 


SOURCES OF BULLION 

The following is a list of the gold and silver mines mentioned in al-Hamdanf’s 
al-Jawharatayn . 2 The author provides us with the monetary equivalent of the 
gold evaluated on the basis of the c Alawif standard of fineness. All dinars are 
of the mutawwaqahX type. The author docs not provide us with similar evalua- 


tions for the silver but instead limits himself to a general evaluation. 

Name of mine Metal Location Equivalent 

c Asham 

AV 

Upper Kinanah, to the south of 

104 

Dankan 

AV 

Mali 

Between Kinanah & al-Azd, north 

101.5 

Al-Qufa c ah 

AV 

of Wadi Baysh 

Lower Najd, in the area of Sa c dah 

106 

Al-Mukhallafah 

AV 

Mount Hajur (Hadur?) in the area 

106 

Land of B. Sabiqah 

AV 

of liar a/. 

Between Sa c dah and Najran 

104 

Ma c an* 

AV 

Mount Hajur 

101.5 

AI-Hujayrah* 

AV 

Nahd Wadih in lower Najd 

98 or less 

Bishah Ba c tan* 

AV 

Mikhlaf Jurash in Wadi Bishah 

? 

Shamam 

AR 

Mount Haraz 

V 

Al-Radrad** 

AR 

West of Mah ib 

p 

Land of B. Madhhij*** 

AR 

? Close to Zabid ? 

p 


| One of the common and better standards of fineness in the author’s day. 
J Al-Mutawwaq dinar weighed 2/3 mithqdl and 2 habbah. 

* Inactive. 

**The cost of extracting the equivalnt of 1 dirham — 1/4 dirham. 

***The cost of extracting the equivalent of 1 dirham — 2/3 dirham. 
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backs. Its author, an obscure Yamani person living c. 1900 A.D., neither 
specifies his sources nor attempts to evaluate them. Moreover, the work suffers 
from execessive brevity. The period under discussion in this paper takes up 
hardly more than twenty pages. The only usefulness of this work is that it 
provides the names of c Abbasid governors who otherwise would have remained 
unknown to us. Although it is guilty of frequent omissions, the scanty infor¬ 
mation it offers appears quite reliable as far as verification is possible. 

The Ghayat al-Amani of Ibn al-Qasim (d. 1100 A.H.) is a summary of his 
Anba al-^amm fi Tarikh al-Yaman. It is a helpful secondary work in that, as in 
the case of al- f ArshFs, it makes use of earlier sources which are either lost or 
unknown. It is much more detailed than al- c Arshrs and more accurate than 
UmaralPs. But it does not fill in all the gaps left by the earlier sources. 

The third secondary work is the scholarly study by Arendonk which deals 
with the rise of the Rassid dynasty at Sa c dah. This valuable monograph makes 
use of many unpublished sources and gives an exhaustive account of its subject 
matter. It is divided into three sections. The long introduction deals with the 
larger Shfite movement prior to the 28(Ts and has no partictilar relevance to 
al-Yaman. The second part deals with the actual events during al-IIadFs reign 
in the last two decades of the third century. The third and final part deals with 
the doctrinal aspect of al-HadPs thought. Unfortunately, the scope of this 
work is limited to the person, thoughts, and actions of al-Hadl, and therefore 
it is of hardly any use beyond its immediate subject matter. 

THE PROVINCE 

The history of al-Yaman in the middle ages as its history at the present, defies 
comprehension. Tt is therefore with great reserve that I venture to make a few 
generalizations. 

A great deal has been made of the fact that al-Yaman fell on the trade route 
between Egypt and the Far East. This, however, should not mis 1 ,ad us into 
visions of fabulous riches and sumptuous luxury. The route only skirted al- 
Yaman, but did not engulf it. The benefits arising thereof were limited. The 
Yamanls were given a chance to market their export goods, if they had any. 
Important sea-ports such as c Adan and c Aththar thrived on the lucrative busi¬ 
ness of performing services and many may have acquired a certain cosmopoli¬ 
tan outlook. 1 All this must have accounted for a considerable portion of the 
province^ income. But it could not have made it a very wealthy province. 
Al-Yaman remained somewhat remote from the cross-roads of international 
commerce. Whatever exchange of goods took place in its ports was mainly 
connected with its own limited domestic trade. 

In spite of this lack of extreme wealth, the economy of al-Yaman was sound 
and varied. Its climate was favorable to agriculture, and its land yielded a 
number of semi-precious minerals. Quantities of the latter must have found 
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their way to the international market. But the agricultural produce seems to 
have been consumed locally. 

The geographical location of al-Yaman gave it a potential strategic impor¬ 
tance of first order. Theoretically speaking, anyone who possessed this area 
could deal a severe blow to the economy of Egypt and al-Hijaz. But this 
potential wedge was difficult to translate into a practical policy for it would 
have afflicted al-Yaman in the same way that it would have afflicted Egypt 
and al-Hijaz. We will presently see that none of the powers of the region 
attached much weight to the strategic importance of al-Yaman. The Tulunids 
and the Ikhshldids never made a determined attempt to occupy this province. 
The Fatimids did not take possession of it till almost a hundred years after they 
had settled down in Egypt; (and then, it is not certain that the upper-most 
consideration was military). The c Abbasids did show a flicker of interest when 
I bn Tulun defied them in Egypt. But if they were motivated by strategic 
considerations, they never succeeded in achieving their goals. 

Al-Yaman could—and on occasion it did—serve as a military base for the 
containment of al-Hijaz. But to perform this function on a permanent basis it 
would have had to be much more unified than it actually was. We will now 
see that the social structure of the province defied any attempt to constitute 
it into a military camp. 

Memories of pre-Islamic kings and the terminology used by YamanI sources 
have given rise to the belief that al-Yaman possessed a monarchical tradition. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. YamanI society—like all others in 
the middle ages was molecular in structure. The loyalty of the individual was 
torn between the family, the tribe, and the village, but it was never granted 
to the province. In such a society, authority tends to be justified by power. 
But whereas other provinces of the empire possessed strong unifying factors, 
al-Yaman possessed none. The geographical nature of al-Yaman was such 
that its component districts enjoyed a measure of self-sufficiency which was 
denied to comparable districts in riverain provinces as Iraq and Egypt. As a 
result of tins and other centrifugal factors, the Yamanls could not conceive of 
government in its institutional form. To them, the ultimate expression of power 
was proprietorship and not legitimacy. A person ruled over what he owned but 
possessed no legitimate right to rule over what others owned. He could exer¬ 
cise authority over others only in so far as he could back his claim by force. 
Thus for the most part, the rulers of al-Yaman were little more than armed 
chieftains who failed to establish any but the most rudimentary forms of govern¬ 
ment. Needless to say, exceptions did exist: in towns such as c Adan and Zabid, 
government bureaucracies were bound to exist and to function with a fair 
degree of continuity. But the same cannot be said for the myriads of mikhlajs 
and hamlets which dotted the countryside of the province. 

As a result of the association of authority with proprietorship and force, a 
considerable confusion prevails with regard to the meaning of the term “malik” 
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of chaos in the city sometime after 333. Not all the coins are so expressive, 
however. The c Abbasid issues of San c a 3 do not help us verify the list of c Abbasid 
governors, and the Rassid dirhams are regrettably undated. 

The coins catalogued in this paper fall into three wide groups: 

a. Coins which I handled personally. Those consist of the P.E. Newman 
collection, at present entrusted to the American Numismatic Society, as well 
as the Society's own collection.* 

b. Unpublished coins in the collections of the Ashmolean Museum, the 
British Museum, and the Bibliotheque Nationale. Descriptions or reproduc¬ 
tions of those coins have been kindly provided by Mrs. Helen W. Brown, 
Mr. N.M. Lowick, and M. Raoul Curie] of the respective museums. 

c. Published coins. 

In view of the variety of those sources, it is understandable why the descrip¬ 
tions I offer do not follow a consistent pattern. 

THE TEXTS 

The past half century or so has witnessed the publication of several sources 
dealing with al-Yaman. Yet, the volume published by H.C. Kay in 1892 has 
not lost all its importance. 

Kay's volume consists of four parts. The first is a history of al-Yaman by 
Najm al-Dm c Umarah. This is followed by a portion of al-Janadl's history 
dealing with the Qarmatian uprising. The third part is the portion of Ibn 
Khaldun's history which deals with al-Yaman. The final part consists of the 
very helpful notes and comments of the editor in which he draws on the un¬ 
published portion of al-JanadPs history as well as on the unpublished bio¬ 
graphical dictionary of al-Khazrajl. 

c Umarah's history (written A.H. 552ff.) begins with the establishment of the 
Ziyadid dynasty at Zabid early in the third century, and carries the narrative 
up to the mid-sixth century. In the first section of the book, tL /v account is 
brief, and the entire third century is dispensed with in a handful of pages. The 
account becomes more detailed as the author approaches his own day. The 
greatest portion of the book is reserved for the Isma c Ili Sulayhids with whom the 
author was in accord. The major shortcoming of c Umarah's history, however, 
is not its brevity as much as its complete lack of a sense of time. Important 
events often go undated; other events are inaccurately dated. As a result, the 
chronological aspect of this history cannot be trusted even in matters in which 
the author himself was involved. 

The history of al-Janadi (d. 732 A.H.) and the biographical dictionary of 


* I would like here to express my thanks for the kind opportunity given to me by 
the American Numismatic Society to study these and other coins during their annual Summer 
Seminar of 1970. I would also like to thank Dr. George C. Miles for his continued help and 
encouiagement in opening a new and very useful field of research for me. 
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al-Khazraji (d. 812 A.H.) fill up a number of gaps and help us verify some of 
the dates given by TJmarah. However, the three works put together, still fail 
to present a complete history of the period. Ibn KhaldurFs history, on the 
other hand, is so inaccurate as to be almost useless. 

Al-Sijilldt al-Mustansiriyyah , letters of the Fatimid Caliph al-Mustansir to 
the Sulayhid court in al-Yaman, are invaluable in a peculiar way. As the 
detailed purport of the messages was carried by word of mouth, the function 
of the letters was primarily ceremonial, and therefore it is impossible to recons¬ 
truct the narrative on the basis of their content. But they contain many oblique 
references and casual remarks which, if considered in reference to c Umarah, 
would help us straighten out the latteUs narrative and determine the correct 
dates of the events. Those letters cover the period 445-489 A.H. 

Al-HamdanFs mineralogical work al-Jawharatayn (written c. 330) deserves 
mention for its great scholarly merit as well as for its uniqueness. It is an 
indispensable source for historians who are interested in the technological 
know-how of the middle ages. Dealing with gold and silver mineralogy, it 
covers the field from beginning to end. Its last few chapters take up the me¬ 
thods and techniques of mintage. But unfortunately, it is a strictly technical 
treatise which remains close to its subject matter. It therefore offers us very 
little help on the historical aspect of the coins. 

A number of other sources need to be mentioned here. The geographical 
work of al-Hamdam does not accomplish its basic task very well for it presup¬ 
poses knowledge of the subject on the part of the reader. Yet it contains some 
interesting and reliable anecdotes related to the political history of the region. 
Volumes VIII and X of al-Iklil by the same author deal respectively with the 
archeological remains and the tribal genealogies of al-Yaman. They both 
fulfill a very important specialized function, but are of little interest politically. 
The biographical dictionary of Ibn AbT Makhramah (d. second half of the 
ninth century) relies heavily on c Umarah, al-Janadl, and al-Khazraji. But in 
some instances, it makes use of independent sources; and, in spite of its title, 
it is not restricted to c Adan. The geography of Ibn al-Mujawir (d.? ) contains 
frequent excursions into political history; but those are mostly muddled re¬ 
productions of c Umarah. Ibn SamuralFs biographical dictionary of the 
fuqaha? of al-Yaman (written c. 586) has little of political interest; and the same 
applies to the theological work of Ibn Mansur al-Yaman (son of the Fatimid 
Ibn Hawshab). 

Al-HammadFs K'as/if Asrar al-Batiniyyah is an important source by a Sunni 
contemporary of the Sulayhids. Unfortunately, I was unable to get hold of a 
copy of this book, nor of al-QurashFs c Uyun al-Akhbar. Both works were fully 
utilized by the modern historian al-Hamdani in his informative but uncritical 
aUSulayhiyyun, 

Three other secondary works were helpful. The history of al- c Arshi obviously 
makes use of some undiscovered local sources. However, it has several draw- 
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KORANIC VERSES 


The following are the Koranic verses which appeal on the coins of this catalogue: 




IX : 33 


)j f" [aUjI j 

YjlI ; / 




XVII : 81-82 [j> j !i jAJ jLQ jj JA jj ji-1 sU 

. jwjJJ y> U j! y)l 


XXX : 4-5 4J) I Ju£j jJ uT^ « Jju I 4& 

LXV : 3 4Jl1 jjj *j/l jj <ulG V ^ ^ fl U*J 


. V* & 


CXII : 1-4 A jC ‘j. J ‘jje "j. J ai> |1 lulall 4js! Jt>l 4&! y> °Ji 


> * 


^ ^ T *> 

. J&-\ \yS 


* Verse IX: 33 reads « dj~> J-J yi j> »; the first part « dil Jyj JU£ 11 can be a part of 
verse XLVIII: 29. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Among the Arab countries in the middle ages, al-Yaman seems to present the 
most difficult area of historical research. To a large extent, this is due to the 
scarcity of actual historical sources which the historian could analyse in order 
to arrive at some definite conclusions. We are therefore faced with the alter¬ 
natives of either making very general guesses about medieval al-Yaman, or 
exclude it altogether, neither of which is justified if only because of the im¬ 
portant cultural and religious role it played during that period. Confronted 
with these and other problems, we have to rely on whatever sources at our 
disposal, even when such sources offer very meager and often unreliable infor¬ 
mation. 


THE NUMISMATIC SOURCES 

As the basic purpose of this article is to present a catalogue of diverse and 
sometimes unrelated coins, there is nothing which could be said in the way of a 
general thesis. 

However, some general remarks are in order. The extant coinage of the 
period under discussion are rather scarce, yet in some cases are quite expressive. 
With regard to scarcity, the following pages will show that there are a number 
of very large lacunae and many smaller ones. One is at a loss as to how to 
interpret such gaps for there is no way of telling whether or not those lacunae 
are a result of a cessation of minting operations. In some instances, the lacunae 
are frustrating, for they fall at critical moments when the numismatic evidence 
could have solved a riddle. Such would have been the case had we possessed 
a complete numismatic record for the period between 190 and 205 A.H. In 
other instances, the lacunae are puzzling. Why is it that we have only one 
extant coin from the Sulayhid capital, Dhu Jiblah, or that we have no coins 
from San'S’ after 344 A.H.? 

With respect to expressiveness, a number of coins present us with interesting 
hints. The maliki coins, for instance, offer an insight corroborated by the 
textual evidence into the policy of the Sulayhids, and may also figure as docu¬ 
mentary evidence on the meaning of the title “al-sayyid ’'. Some of the r Adan 
coins inform us that around the mid-fourth century the city was controlled 
by one Abu c Ali Muhammad b. al-Qasim, otherwise not mentioned by the 
sources. And finally, the amiri coins of San'a 3 indicate that there was a period 
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